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HE ever increasing preference 
for the Nash Six is the logical 
result of unusually fine performance. 


It has earned the unqualified endorse- 
ment of thousands of owners and has 
established for the Nash Motors 
Company a great good will that is 
nation wide. 


Every Nash mod 


THe Nasu Motors Company, KEenosHa, Wis. 


P, nger Carsand Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Qua 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributo 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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that represents the spirit of the times—youthtul 
and refreshing—appealing to father as well as 


tule 


Branp Croruers. Our designing ideas and painstaking 






son—that is the style that distinguishes SoclETY 


workmanship produce that finer quality of style and 
finish. It can not be done by all-wool fabric and silk 
trimmings alone. 

WITH THE VARIED GRADES OF CLOTHING FLOODING THE MARKI r, LOOK FOR THE LABEI AS YOUR GUIDE 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, I Maker IFTY BRA 4 THI Canada 


Chicago Montreal New York 


Surivty Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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RISCO — 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


makes more 
alatable foods 


All food actually gains in flavor, in wholesomeness, and 
in digestibility, when you use this modern, economical, 
vegetable cooking fat. 


You need no other cooking fat when you have Crisco. Use 
it for all kinds of cooking. It is so rich that less is required. 


Make pastry with Crisco 


and your pie crust will be so flaky and tender that it will 
melt in your mouth. And, best of all, people who ordinarily 
cannot eat pastry find Crisco pastry and biscuits and short- 
breads perfectly and easily digestible. This is because 
Crisco is simply wholesome vegetable oil, hardened by a 
special process to proper shortening consistency. 


Crisco comes in this dust-proof, Make cake with Crisco 


sanitary container. One pound , ‘ , , ee , 
; , Crisco is so white, so pure and so delicate that it is a delight- 


ful enrichment for cakes. Just add a teaspoonful of common 
salt for every cupful of Crisco, and your cakes will taste as 
if made with butter. Crisco gives white cakes a snowy, 
feathery texture that makes them look as delicious as they 


net weight and larger packages. 


taste. 


Fry with Crisco 


and your kitchen will be free from acrid smoke and odor, 

because Crisco is odorless, and does not smoke at frying heat. 

Fried things taste better, too, because Crisco coats them 

Are You Tired of Planning Meals? instantly with a protecting crust that keeps all the fat out 
hom cond as 30 conte in postage, end and all the flavor in. Since Crisco itself is tasteless, you 


we'll send you A “Calendar of Dinner 


containing 365 complete dinner menus enjoy the full natural flavors of the food, without the slightest 
one for every day in the year—and 615 greasy taste. There is no waste to Crisco frying, because 
Pt ee ee you can strain all the left-over fat and use it again and again. 
who wrote this book for us, also gives th It retains no taste of anything—even onions—that has been 


correct instructions for all kinds of cook : : 
ing — weights and measures— cooking time cooked me. 
tables—and everything a cook possibly 

can want to know to make her meals 

231 pages, attractively bound 
m cloth Illustrated Send for a copy 
now Address Department K-2, The 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


successful 
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With No Word to Them He Took the Horse's Rein and Started to Lead it Up the Hill. Ruth and John Followed a Little Behind 
H 
" HERI ymance in the very look of the land of which I write. Beauty beyond folk upon the R. F. D. boxes at their doors you may know their antece Bubie 
i belief, of a sort to make your breath come more quickly; and drama—comedy or and Saladine, Varney and Motley, McCorrison and MacLure, Thomas and D Sohie 
i, edy according to the e and the mood of the seer. Loneliness and and Brine—a five-breed blend of French and En anaes Scotch and We itr 
: comradeship, peace an d conflict, friendship and enmity, gayety and somberness, hort, as clear a strain of good Yankee b lood § ou are like to ‘ 
j 1 te e bold hills, little cousins to the mountains, crowd close round each Sturdy folk, and hardy workers—you will fir a fer w idlers; and by the f ‘ 
é e clear brooks thread wood end meadow; the birches and scrub hardwood will find few slavish toilers, lacking soul to whip a trout brool 
4 ick the abandoned farms. When the sun drops low in the west there isa a woodcock or a deer. Most men hereabouts would rather cate} t th plant a 
i eandt g purple tinge upon the slopes; and the shadows are as blue as blue —_— potato; most men would rather shoot a partridge than cut a f And tl t 
Wi the is high there is a greenery about this northern land which is upon their inclinations in these matter The result is that the e pe ‘ 
richness and variety. thought neglected; and no one is very rich in worldly good and 
q I é iges lie for the most part in sheltered valley spots. Not all of them. thousand dollars has come into money. Yet have they all that a: in W 
} “ SP Libe example, climbs up along a steep hill road on your way to St. George’s Pond, desire; for they have food and drink and shelter, and good comrad: ‘ 
‘ e Sheepscot Ridge, for trout. No spot lovelier anywhere. But you will to take their sport in, and what books they choose to read, and time 
e upon other little house clusters, a white church steeple topping everyone, at and beauty ever before their eyes. Whether you envy or scorn the 
pe roads, with some meadow land round and about, and a brook running an acid test of your own soul. Best hesitate before deciding 
( e itself, and perhaps a mill sprawled busily across the brook. It is Gregarious folk, these, like most people who dwell much alone 
e villages should thus seek shelter; for when the winter snows come down halls here and there; and the churches are white-painted and ‘ 
nd, and bitter cold. So is it all the more strange that the outlying farms and then along the roads you will come to a pik grove or ad 
’ et high upon the hills, bare to the bleak gales. And the roads too like to from any town. Save in haymaking time the men w lit 
keep the heights. From Fraternity itself, for example, there is a ten-mile ridge the evening, when cows hi 1 milked and pigs fed and w i 
r I and a road along the whole length of the ridge’s crest, from which morning, they take their lanterns and tramp or drive half a mile wie i ) 
miles on either side. in at Will Bissell’s store for the mail and for ar yur round Wi ‘ 
This is not a land of bold emprises; neither is it one of those localities which are You will hear tales there, tales worth the hearing, and the 
be because they have no history. There is history in the very names of There is some talk of the price of hay or of feed or of apples; but t more ) 
es hereabouts. Liberty, and Union, and Freedom; Equality, and Fraternity. be some story of the woods— of a bull moose seen along the Libe 
‘ en will tell you how their fathers’ fathers came here in the train of General Knox, in Luke Hills’ pasture or a big catch of trout in the Ruffingham Mea N 
warrior, for Revolutionary services rendered, was given title to all the and then, just about mail time in the evening, fisherme t ‘ 
‘ its; and how he subgranted to his followers; and how they cleared their catches; and then everyone crowds round to see and rema 
ed the soil, and lumbered out the forests, and exterminated deer The store is a clearing house for local new ind t must he ‘ 
e 1 bear. Seventy years ago, they will tell you, there was no big game newspaper in Fraternity. Wl r has happened wit t ‘ i 
nce then many farms, deserted, have been overrun by the forests; day is fairly sure to be told there before Will locks up for the 1 ‘ 
4 e be e coming back, and there are deer tracks along every stream, and moose something happening in Fraternity; In which respect it ‘ 
\ e sv I ind wildeats scream in the night. Twenty or thirty or forty miles to villages of a larger growth, and better advertised. 
e big woods of Maine begin; so that this land is an outpost of the wilderness, There is about the intimacy of life in a little ive et} i ‘ 
ird among the closer dwellings of man. intimacy of life upon thesea. There i t the primitive social or the 
| e of these towns are of ancient stock. The grandfathers of many of them as lord of all he survey But there the same close rubbing 
h General Knox; most of them have been here for fifty years or more, they nakedness of impulse and passion and longing and sorrow 1 de Y 
‘ r \ few Frenchmen have drifted down from Que bec; a few Scotch and your neighbor well enough in the city, but before you lend | mone 
é 1e in here as they come everywhere. Half a dozen British seamen camping trip in the woods or go with him to sea. Thereafte 
e upon a time, from a man-of-war in Penobscot Bay, and fled inland, and were inside and out; and you may, if you choose, make your nw " 
( way until their ship was gone. Whereupon they married and became part and you are about. It is hard to keep a secret a little igre 1 | ‘ é 
el of the land, and their stock survives. By the mere reading of the names of these village—that and nothing more. 
3 
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“I'Ul Not Take Rifle to the Bull; But if Any Man Comes Here to Kill the Beast I'll Have Use for That Rifle of Mine"’ 


them in the road, eh 


“It’s Ever 


overlooked 
a man of 
also a butcher; 


ickness. 


and 


house was cle: 


was witless and 


and Jean Bu- 


the head of the pond, laughed 


uu could never 
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way at Judd’s 
sounded the 
woked that way. 
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longer laughed. 
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vuugh under a half-fearful restraint, 


approac hing 


e buggy which came up the 
yped before the 
Evered’s son, John. 


Whitcher 


some prop- 
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as regularly 
He knew 


as 


and he knew the anatomy of a steer or a calf or 
well as Doctor Crapo knew the anatomy of a 
a brutally efficient man. 


grafted and 


hi hay wa reseeded year by year; his garden 
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So mucl nown by the white glint of its eye 
vousness of a mettled creature too much restrained. 
It pranced a little, and Evered’s hand tightened on the 
30 harshly that the horse’s lower jaw was pulled far 
st its neck, and the creature was abruptly still, 
“ating faintly for no cause atall. Evered 
d to the horse He looked toward the 


his 


the net 


reir 

back again 

trembling, ¢ nd swe 
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group of mer 
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Motley Is the 
Motley 
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shook his 
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a farmer of means, 
“No,” he said. 
“Hold him still,” 
yped out over the wheel to 

T he 
lol I * 


_ move 
30n. 
a cat horse gave a 
F tear 


1) 
ist to 


caught by 


1 from the ground looked 1 
‘I bade you hold him still.” 

answered, “I will.” 

“You'd best,” Evered, and turned and strode up 
nto the store. 


» other 
said 
the 

The incident had brought out vividly enough the dif- 
ferer Evered and They were two 
characters sharply contrasting; for where Evered was 
harsh John was gentle of speech; and where Evered was 


ter 
tep 


ce between his son. 


abrupt John was slow; and where Evered’s eye was hard 
and angry John’s was mild. They contrasted physically. 
The son was tall, well-formed and fair; the father was 
short, almost squat in his broad strength, and black of hair 
and eye. Nevertheless, it was plain to the seeing eye that 
there was strength in John as there was strength in 
Evered—strength of body and soul. 

When Evered had gone into the store Motley said to the 
‘It’s warm.” 

The young man nodded in a wistfully friendly way. 
“Yes,” “So warm it’s brought up our peas 
this day. 

“That south slope of yours is good garden land,” 
Motley told him, and John said, “Yes. As good as I ever 


see 


son, ~ 


he agreed, 


Everyone liked John Evered; and someone asked now: 
‘Been fishing any, at Wilson's?” 

John shook his head. ‘Too busy,”’ he explained. “ But 
I hear how they’re catching some good strings there.” 

“Luke Hills brought in ten to-night that was ten feet 
long,”’ Jim Saladine offered. ‘‘Got ’em at Ruffingham.” 

The young man in the buggy smiled delightedly, his 
eyes shining. “Golly, what a catch!” he exclaimed. 

Then Evered came to the door of the store and looked 
out, and silence fell upon them all once more. The mail 


over 


February 21,1920 


was coming down the hill; the stage, a rattling, rusted 
do-or-die automobile of ancient vintage, squeaked to a 
shrill stop before the very nose of Evered’s horse. John 
spoke to the horse, and it was still. The stage driver took 
the mail sacks in, and Evered left the doorway. The others 
all got up and turned toward the door. 

Motley said to Saladine, “‘ Did you mark the horse? It 
was scared of the stage, but it was still at his word, and he 
did not tighten rein.” 

“T saw,”’ Saladine agreed. “The boy handles it fine. 

“Tt’s feared of Ey 

“There's others in that same way 0’ 
Saladine. 

Inside the store Will Bissell and Andy Wattles, his lank 
and loyal clerk, were stamping and No 
great matter, for few letters come While 


but the beast loves the boy.” 
thinking,’’ said 


ered; 


orting the mail. 
to Fraternity 


this was under way Evered gathered up the purch: 
and took them out 


se 
had made since he came into the store 
and stowed them under the seat of the buggy. He did not 
speak to his son. John sat still in his place, moving his 
feet out of the other's way. When the bundles were all 
bestowed Evered went back up the steps and Will gave 
him his daily paper and a letter addressed to his wife, and 
Evered took them without thanks and left with- 
out farewell to any man and climbed into the buggy and 
took the reins. He turned the horse sharply and they 
moved down the hill, and the bridge sounded for a moment 
beneath their passing. In the still evening air the pound 
of the horse’s hoofs and the light whirring of the wheels 
persisted for long moments before they died down to blend 
with the hum and murmur of tiny sounds that filled the 
whispering dusk. 

As they drove away one or two men came to the door to 
watch them go; and Judd, a man with a singular capacity 
for mean and tawdry malice, said loudly, “That boy’ll 
break Evered some day 

There was a moment's silence; then Jean Bubier said 
cheerfully that he would like to see the thing done. ‘But 
that Evered, he is one leetle fighter, too,”’ he reminded 
Judd. 

Judd laughed unpleasantly and said Evered had the 
town bluffed. ‘‘That’s all he is,”’ he told them. “A black 
scowl and some cussing. Nothing else. You'll see.” 

Motley shook his head soberly. ‘‘Evered’s no bluff,” 
hesaid. “You're forgetting that matter of the knife, 
Judd.” 

Motley’s reminder put a momentary silence upon them 
all. The story of the knife was well enough known; the 
knife they had all seen. The thing had happened fifteen 
or twenty years before, and was one of the tales many 
times told about Will’s stove. One Dave Riggs, drunken 
and worthless, farming in a small way in North Fraternity, 
sent for Evered to kill a pig. Evered went to Riggs’ farm. 
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¢ i came after; and Evered turned to Riggs, Pitkin nodded uneasily. ‘‘Yeah,” he said. ‘‘Evered And after a little silence Jean Bubier « ed Almost ; 
getting on his feet. turned round to me by and by; and he looked at me under as ugly as tosee the man with his wife. When I have se« 
: there's your pig,’ said Evered. ‘Butchered right. them black eyebrows of his, and he says: ‘Want I should — that, sometime, I have think I might tak wn knife 
vow man, be still.’ kill this bull, do you?’ I ‘lows that I did. ‘Want him — to him.” 
\ ] killed 


We Kuiggs took a look at the pig and another at killed now, do you?’ he says, and I told him I did. And Judd, the malicious, laughed in an ugly way; and he 



































( He was standing by the chopping block, and his I did too. But not the way he did kill it.” 1 treat her y ‘ eg 
ell on the ax stuck there. Before I could stir he had He shuddered openly; and Motley asked again, “ What Semk 
t, whirling it, and was sweeping down on Evered. did he do?” ead ew | ito 
, | It was all over quick, you'll mind. Riggs rushing, with “Stepped up aside the bull,” said Pitkin hurriedly. ils t her, Judd,” he said 
' the ax whistling in the air. Then Evered stepped inside its ‘‘ Yanked out that knife of his—that same knife—out of his t to wa ‘ 
,and d at Riggs’ Judd started to speak, 
L it he forgot he caught line's quieteye 
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i ancient tale of Evered in 
; Will’s store that night; 

} and some blamed him, and earned long patience l 
i me found him not to estraint. It ‘ ea 
A blame. And when they damn and hate a 5 

' were done with that story e Evered t d fierce 
F they told others; how when hle y overbea 

he was called to butcher But Jol Evered. } 

, heep he had a trick of vho had suffered more 
i breaking their necks across from Evered than ar 
i } knee with a twist and He Knew That John and Ruth MacLure Were in the Orchard on the Other Side of the Farm other man, neitherdamned 

a jerk of his hands. There nor hated } 
was no doubt of the man’s y lenue hhoma ta 
| strength nor of his temper. ‘ Evered 
y A West Fraternity man came in while they were talking; sheath. Up with it, and down, so quick I never see what ! ittitude 
one Zeke Pitkin, a mild man, and timid. He listened to hedid. Down with the knife right behind the bull’s hort } ‘ i the lea 
their words, and asked at last, “‘ Evered?”’ Right into the neck bone. And that bull o’ mine went ilder 1 ‘ 
They nodded; and Pitkin laughed in an awkward way. down like a ton o’ brick. Like two ton o’ brick. Stone ‘ ib y VeSse 
“He killed my bull to-day,” he said. dead.” ver{ nan, a 
Will Bissell asked quickly, “ Killed your bull? You have Will Bissell echoed, “‘Stabbed it in the neck?” f a slave. for the 


him do it?” “Right through the neck bone. With that damned 





Pitkin nodded, gulping at his Adam’s apple. ‘Getting heavy knife o’ his.’”” He wiped his forehead again. “We 
igly, the bull was,” he said. “I didn’t like to handle him. — had a hell of a time h’isting that bull, too,”’ he said weakly. Out of Fraternity they took the Libert vad, and came 


4 Decided to beef him. So I sent for Evered.” “A hell of a time.” presently to a turning which led them to the right, and so 
He looked round at them, laughed uneasily. ‘He scared No one spoke for a moment. They were digesting this to the way to Evered’s farm, a narrow id, leading 

1e,”” |} tale of Evered. Then Judd said: “I'd like to see that red where except into the farmyard, and traveied by few m« 

Motley asked slowly: “What happened, Zeke?” bull of his git after that man.” who had no business there 




















Pitkin rubbed onehand nervously along hisleg. ‘‘ We-ell,”’ One or two nodded, caught themselves, looked sheepishly When they came into the farmyard it was alr t dark. | 
he explained, “I’m nervous like. Git excited easy. So round to discover whether they had been seen. Evered’s Yet there was still light enough to see, beyond the shadow 
when he « » I told him the bull was ugly. Told him to red bull was as well and unfavorably known as the man of the barn, the sloping hillside that led down to WI 
| out for it. himself. A huge brute, shoulder high to a tall mar igly owamy and the Vamp itsell th it 
ist only looked at me in that hard way of his. I of disposition, forever bellowing challenges across the hil mist the t ening night. The farm bu rs were set 
had bull in the barn; and he went in where it was and from Evered’s barn, frightening womenfolk in their home on a jutting shoulder of the } gy out a 
a fetched it out in the barn floor. Left the bull standing a mile away. A creature of terror, ruthlessly curbed and valley where the swamp lay, and to Fr 1 
} ere and begun to fix his tackle to h’ist it up. goaded by Evered. It was known that the butcher took and off toward Moody Mountain be 1 the town. B 








In’t want to stay in there with the bull. I was delight in mastering the bull, torturing the beast with day there was a glory in this valley that wa 





ared it—it loose there, nothing to hold it. And _ ingenious twists of the nose ring, with blows on the ] the by night it wv place of da , ‘ 
Ever pt working round it, back to the beast half the joints, and nose, and the knobs where horns should hay ) ised to come up f . ; { 
r thing to stop it tossing him. I didn’t like to get been. ounds of thrashing brush where the n © fed re 





Kept telling him to hurry, and asking him why he of it was like a buffalo’s head, like a huge malicious bat- scream o 

| it and all. Got him mad, I guess.” tering ram. It was impossible to look at the beast with- hawks or the tremolo 
man shivered a little, his eyes dim with the memory out a tremor of al: 
moment. He took off his hat and rubbed his hand “Tt’s ugly busin to see Evered handle that bull,” there was a stout roofed st ul 


head, and Motley said, ‘‘He did kill it?” Will Bissell said, half to himself. Continued on Page 137 


but I didn’t want to stay. And I guess I talked too The red bull was of a hornless breed. The great head the clash of ponderous antl the { or the 
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! is ol lunt 
r 1 Ke nih Dent 

‘ ind other he 
ron who trugy 

errifie odd 

tried to brea ip tne 
| i evil irmile 
Now ince it W 
hought neces; to 

y bach the men 
a} for one or another 
reu nt ul 5 neu 
heseas. one could 
ider it certa thit 
‘ irmies were bev 

ed and trained for 
‘ ‘ ind that tl 
eall was to get bacl Oa. 
all the valuable n 
terial which Bolshe 

ind its persecutions had scattered broadcast over 


whole world, 

Rapidly the officers gathered into little groups, reported 
for their orders, and the turned thet tep either toward 
toward the north of 
were brave over the partings, and looked 


ria, toward the Blac eu or 


pport them in exile, or else, braver 
1, they prepared to go out to the home country again 
| take up their share of the husbands’ burdens. It was 


liffieult choice for 1 women, Either way the risks 
1 resp ibilities were heavy, and the future was im- 
ibole » Toresee Sad face and weighted hearts were 
rule { R i ” 


Steeling Oneself for the Good-Bys 


ivh outside the classes recalled to 


} pet dad meatpa re rhou le the eli sreci 
ervice. because of } we, and upposedly out of com 





because of | old wound, which still greatly 
troubled him, becare nterested in the movement and 
the po bility of be y useful that he decided to volunteer 
wain. His first application was to the Russian mission in 
Paris for format to where the experts there would 
p hy } tf } » and at once he received ar 
wer begging him to give his effort to the Siberian side 
where there were many soldiers to be put in shape and 
few heer ) t, wv re on other fronts there were 
1 of ¢ j | ilready, » it came al it that a 
Ie WW \ » Kolchak giving Mike's past hi tory 
and asl gy oil the preme commander of the All-Russian 
I’ il ( ‘ ld accept my husband's serv- 
! or tary. 
I t ‘ wer ¢ from Omsk, laconic 
1 to the point “Come at « e.”” Two or three weeks 
f i " ind the necessary time wasted 
I tr y to pe i nr viatior on the ¢ irlic { possible 
! , yas ready Good-bys as little sad as 
| the cl Ire und we? ved westward. On the 
‘ f Lake Michigan t last quiet week, of sunny days 
1 of ht ft with the last warmth of the summer's 
fl t juiet time when the oul could 
get its t ‘ ! tronger to face new dangers, of 
W h one ] va no de l yet, | it only feels the weight. 
D ! ‘ one forgets the peril just ahead, 
and laug! tir ind then suddenly the vision of 
w st tt) ‘ e WwW la id it ob ci wight in 
the t matand 
rhe last day, the last r, and each plays up for the 
othe { f ‘ d summ g a smile 


. r i Renee tere 
“it Pate, At é. BB. 
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and advice is offered 
back and forth as -to 
conditions that have 
to be met and the 
precautions that must 
be taken against dan- 
gers of every kind, 
from Siberian cold and 
lack of food to political 
intrigue among allies 
and Bolshevik murder 
and torture. 

The good hip Em- 
press of Japan at last 
“. j 4 draws near to Yoko- 

: : bon hama’s harbor; piles 
; of nondescript luggage 
f } 5 appear on deck sad- 
dles, canned food, 
string bags, smart of- 
, ‘ " ficers’ khaki-colored 
trunks and bags of 
leather for the Brit- 
ishers, of patched can- 
vas or wood for the 
poorer Russians. 

Japan, usually re- 
nowned for flowers and 
sunshine, seemed as 
yr eae as the travel- 
ers’ hearts. It wa 
drizzling, cold, slip- 
pery; altogether dis- 
agreeable; and the 
: small group of way 
farers were chilled 
the bone while the 
fought to get their bag- 




















Peasant Girt Spinning Flax 
Above — Part of the Refugee Colony Near Viadivostok 
when possible—to meet the traveler’s last look backward. 
Chen for the officer the long trip westward, the three or 
four days’ wait at Vancouver for a ship's departure, finally 
he heterogeneous baggage thrown on board, sorted and 
put in safety for the long sea trip. 

Last telegrams, bells and whistles, and shouted orders; 
the vessel is off, separating one more and more from the 
shore which for some time past was a safe refuge. 

The long trip across the ocean is intensely monotonous 
ind very wearing—especially for the nerves of those going 
into the maelstrom of the Siberian struggle. There are 
long hours in which to wonder over the fate awaiting such 
as are brave enough to offer their service and perhaps their 
lives on the altar of patriotism. 

The rough sea and high wind and creaking ship are not 
conducive to a cheerful outlook, and those on board are 
seasick and easily discouraged. Seventeen long weary 
days are thus lived through 
ably and strains for a mental glimpse of the future. Eng- 
lish officers, Canadian svadoome ‘n, Japanese and Chinese 
merchants, also a very few Americans, with a half dozen or 
so of the Russians who are going back to serve—a great 
many vague second-rate adventurers—such make up the 
company on board. The Russian and the English officers 
naturally get toge ‘ther soon after the ship sails; and they 
form a little circle to themselves during the trip, where the 
ersation ranges on politic al or on military 


while one tosses uncomfort- 


matters, 


gage off the ship and 
through the customs. 
The hotel was pleasanter; good beds and food made one 
forget the unpleasant sides of the errand one had come on, 
and a steady floor and dry clothes helped to better im- 
pressions of oneself and the surroundings. The town 
proved to be unattractive—so at least my husband felt as 
he wandered out over the stone pavements and peered 
about. A small, dark, greasy-looking people in dirty 
kimonos came and went in an endless crowd, perched high 
on wooden sandals which clap-clapped with a staccato 
note on the stones. The noise of their walking pervaded 
the air and one couldn’t escape it night or day, and the 
queer pungent smell of the Orient helped to make up an 
impression of a strange new world. The flimsy house 
seemed unattractive, overcrowded, dirty; and the con- 
uncomfortable. Altogether one’ 
ment grew as time progressed. 





veyances discourage- 


The Fourth Return to the Front 


NLY one thing seemed consoling, and that only if one was 

fond of shopping. The silk shops are a delight. Color, 
quality, beauty of design—splendid, as the materials fell 
into graceful folds, iridescent almost with the richness of 
the glossy sheen. One hesitated what to choose; one 
wanted everything; 
much as planned, because the polite shopman, anxious to 
please and to tempt, bewildered his victim into dumb 
acquiescence, 

The dull, damp chill continued in the air and ate one’s 
vitals, or perhaps it was the feeling that one was moving 
farther away from those one cared for and from a warm 
fireplace which was next best to home, going out into a 
world of misery on a crusade, led by a lone hope and a 
single purpose—duty. Patriotism in such a case is a dull 
principle and requires a great effort. 

Our officers knew a thrill in entering East Prussia or 
Galicia and Hungary in 1914, and they still felt it when 
they and their men see moved back in 1915, contesting 
every inch of the ground they were defending. It took 
enthusiasm again in 1916 to hold the lines straight and 
even take an offensive against the enemy’s full strength. 
In the months of revolutionary times the officers still tried 
to rally their soldiers, when the latter obeyed only for love 
of leaders, who gallantly continued to fight the Germans 
before them, the indiscipline about them and the propa- 
gandists behind them. Now it required a new building up 
of the brave spirit to go in cold blood back into the fight 
after months of exile and soft living. The thought of the 
troubles of Siberia made one shiver in painful anticipations. 


and one ended by buying twice as 


ee 
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\ trip to Tokio for papers, of which apparently one and commands respect, ——_——_ 
rt enough, and which are never sufficiently viséed. esteem and admiration es, h 
¢ iw a quantity of interesting people—some sta- that are universal. 
me the driftwood carried hither and thither on One’s curiosity grew, 
nt of travel. Everyone had news to tell—the and when embarkation 
: v a, exciting, contradictory news. Always posi- for Vladivostok took 
© of the truth of each announcement, the authors, if place there was excite- 
inted, but repeated it the more emphatically, and ment mixed with one’s 
{ the louder, fears and doubts, and the 
¥ What the head of every government in the world ought sun came out just then. 
do, what each of these will not do, and what he will, Good signs these! 
was told by the ambassadors and secretaries of the others. As the ship steamed 
I here were the impressions of all the floating popula- into Vladivostok’s har- 
mn of travelers, those going to Siberia and those coming bor everyone went on 
t. Everyone sees things differently, and the most amaz- deck, first to get a glimpse 
ig of it all is how little each man has seen or knows really of the homeland for which 
1 the country for which he is so positively recommending one was hungry after 
e eighteen months of expa- 
fortunately Russia is not represented at its best in triation. However much 
e present Russian group in Tokio. Adventurers, de- one fears to find it 
erters, refugees, vague frightened diplomats who have not changed, to see the pov- 
been able to hold their own —the entire mass lacks cohesion erty and misery of these 
f and a head. On the other hand there are warm friends to sad times, still it is good 
h Ru sia to be found—men and women who are helping and to think of hearing our 
guiding and trying to work up the world’s sympathy. language, of seeing the ’ 
i Mr. Roland Morris, the American Ambassador, was one familiartypesagain;even A = . — 
of the leaders in this. Amiable, hospitable and giving an to eat a borsh or shtchis Refugees From Petrograd After the Evacuation of the Children's Colony at Targoyak 
impression of reliability, he gladly receives such people as_ with a salted cucumber 
come to him for some small passport service. My husband and black bread will seem an act of patriotism. None of place. Eighteen months ago one had left Petrograd 
ua saw him thus, and having letters from mutual friends the party of officers on board had ever seen this side draped with torn and soiled red bannet This really 
| ’ and many interests in com- seemed a promise of new 
" mon, the two men sat talk- strength. Will the impre 
A ng lengthily. ion last? 
H Mike tayed on to lunch, 
if glad to get points from the High Prices 
} man who so recently had 
t gone into Siberia quite an ‘HE pretty craft came 
; anti-Kolehak, and had re- up close and our officers 
' turned, after untrammeled crowded to the side of their 
if Investigations covering own steamer to watch the 
‘| many weeks, to report to welcomer’s maneuvers. 
| President Wilson that the Bot} ships stopped ar i of 
if All-Russian Government ficials from the smaller one 
should be recognized at climbed on board to ask 
once, also supported and questions of each traveler, 
hi upheld in every possible to examine papers, search 
i manner. A pleasant mes- for a reported Bolshevik 
j sage, this, to Russians’ ears, whonaturally was not forth- 
uy even if it has borne no fruit. coming— finally to approve 
j of everything and take 
y The Old Flag themselves off again. The 
i. dock was reached soon af 
¥ pe oper wid Kol- terward—shouts, excite- 
f chak is unanimous in the ment, good-natured confu 
i} East among those who sion, a hundred orders, little 
watched him; and the splen- . obedience but endless intel 
} did fight he has put up ligent emergency work 
if iwainst Bolshevism is uni- everyone was ready to lend 
: versally admired, as is the a hand to stranger chao 
"Wy way he has handled the Y apparently, but results that 
j complications made for him : are unexpectedly quick and 
i by conflicting political Le satisfactory in spite of it 
j groups in Omsk, intriguing . paradox everywhere. Ru 
personalities in his staff and . 3 : ; ' ne : ~ » a sia, in short, with its old 
government, and the - : nature and wa ind m 
troubles brought on by the School Children Attending the Little School Run by the American Red Cross at Omsk for its Refugees tery untouched ! the ex 
il ‘ hesitations and rivalries of perience of the past two 
" our Allies. As one approaches, the personality of this of the empire before. All had done their fighting on the years, and one felt warm and at home somehow. It wa 
remarkable man dominates the horizon more and more, European front;so curiosity was keen, and with wide-awake aid there were no izrostchil cabbies; then one was im 
eyes they took in the im med found. It was said there were no rooms, but a 
pressive beauty of the man to whom one came recommended offered hospital 
great harbor they were ity —a cozy small room, it was, with clean bed and dry 
entering. It is more  bedclothes on it—the possibility of sleeping, washing, 
beautiful than that of smoking, and of drinking with him his n ning tea 
Vancouver, higher moun- The other meals one took out — paying forty-five ruble 
tains rising out of the fora light lunch and seventy-five rubles for one dish in the 
: sea, and the stretch of evening. One was sustaining one’s second sl having 
] water much broader. The received the first when cabby asked one hundred and fift 
towering banks are arid rubles for driving one from the dock to the house, and 
and have a severer type real expected to get it People had t i f er f 
of beauty, but the pro terrible pri . but it was hard to bel ‘ 1 tale now 
portions and lines are al- one began to digest the unpleasant idea that money had | 
togethersplendid,andthe no value, 1 that one would probably buy a flour sac 
coloring that day was and stuff it full of bills, w i would be handed out rap 
brilliant with azure, rus- idly. And the variety of the money! Eve kind of 
set and gold, the light foreign note and coin; then paper of several kind old 
a over it all intense. régime and Kerensky money; then all the kinds used in 
\ Suddenly from the in- Siberia. One easily money poor instead of 
ner harbor came a boat such a place 
to meet th carrying One hed and dined 1 tum! mall and ver 
our men in gOV= expe surant; one t and ed a t ight 
ernment looking listening to the str of an ‘ hestra 
trim and and f] made up by Hungaria ‘ f wa were, 
ing at its stern the flag of | now freed, they have no me I going a 
SaintAndrew. Itbrought where. They could earn only a little, and life costs muc 
one’s heart into one’ eX prohibitive and the to t 
7 mouth to see the Russian vast. So, stranded here in the far-eastern cabaret, the | | 
Clothing:Distribution Day at Second River Refugee Barracks colors once more in their Continued on Page 88 
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was the tent! 
f the fi com- 
mittee of Associ- 
ated Foreign Missions. 
rhe lights alo 
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night for 
thought 
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member 
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ng Sun 


d and 
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a check 
three ddoll 
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hairman of the 
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meet 
ing 

Mi King,”’ 
; Bank 
California will honor 
this checl it is for 


the required 


nid, ~ the 


balances 
for our next year 

work in China. If I 
excused now I 
the gift of 
leep with which the 
god of night pay for 
the work of the day.” 
He bowed to the chair 
wzain to the 
left 


lobby 


may be 


will accept 


man and 
issemblage and 
theroom. In the 
of the hotel Ming Sur 
lai paused a moment 
to speak with the bell 
captair 

“Fog lies over the 
city,”” he iid ‘When 
Senator King’s daug! 
ter come from the 
hristian 
her 


meeting of ¢ 
Missior 


y limou ine 


conduct 
ton 
walk to my home 

He crossed Market 

reet and presently 
came upon the cobble 
Avenue from Bush to P 
Sun Tai read six word 
stone steps ol a house 
an unkind year ool 

The 
crete to asphalt 


middle of the sti 


obbl 


the 
tone 

sidewalk stor 
borur 


uneven ¢ 
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wall of the store which 
stands there. In the 
gutter a flaring fire 
burned in an open coal- 
oil tin. Various shuf- 
fling Chinamen stop- 
ped before the fire for 
a moment to drive the 
chill of the fog from 
their flapping clothes. 
Now and then one of 
them cast the pieces 
of a broken box into 
the fire. Out of the 
fog toward Ming Sun 
Tai there came a little 
old Chinaman. He 
stopped beside his 
countryman. Pres- 
ently Ming Sun Tai 
spoke to him: 
“What would 
say to me?” 
“Excellency,” 


you 


the 
beggar began, “since 
yesterday I have not 
The marrow of 
The 
soul of my body cries 
for the smoke of the 
black gum.” 

“What did you do 
with the 
gave you last weel 
questioned Ming Sun 
Tai. 

“Excellency, I sold 
it for three pieces of 
silver. With the silver 
I bought opium,” the 
old man answered 

** Ai!l”” Ming Sun Tai 
was silent for a 
ment. Then quick! 
he removed his over 
He placed it 
about the shoulders of 
the little old China- 
man. “Take this, and 
may the fangs of the 
ice gods fasten upon 
you if you sell it! 
to the house of Lo Yen 
Sang and say that it is 
my wish that he sup- 
ply you with a five-tael 
tin of opium.” 


eaten, 


my bones is cold. 


overcoat I 


mo 


coat. 


Go 








nte 
Make 


il pave 


ne Halfwa 


i} 


d in whi 


Ming Sun Tai Picked Up the One-+Stringed Banjo. 


ci the 


t} 


1 died wit! 


i Mock 


ne of Grant 


ne Ming 


broker 


Notes That Leaped From the Vibrating String 


He walked rapidly to Clay Street. Ninety feet from the 
corner he dived down six steps and knocked at a closed 
door. An old woman’s thin voice spoke a sharp questior 
from beyond the door. 

“It is Ming Sun Tai,” he said softly. 

The sound of three lifted wooden bars came to his ears, 
and then the click of a bolt. The door opened. 

“You should be in bed, Mamma Chong. It is late for 
an old woman to be awake.” 

The Chinese woman answered him: 

“The favorite of heaven must make haste. Within the 
hour the gods of luck will speak.” 

Ming Sun Tai walked eighty feet in the dark down the 
littered length of a narrow passageway. His name whis- 
pered at a second door gained him admittance to a room 
were grouped a hundred Chinamen. The air, 
carried the acrid tang of 
opium. Ming Sun Tai walked to the corner of the room. 

“Here is one dollar,” he said. “Give me a winning 
ticket.”’ 

He walked to a little table beside the wall and marked 
his ticket with a pointed brush. He handed the marked 
ticket to behind a barred window the 
Twenty minutes later the lotte ry 


He looked at the 


wherein 


heavy with tobacco smoke, 


a Chinaman on 
} 


opposite side of the room 


bank 


cashier’ 


le 
paid him two thousand dollars. 
immobile face 
“Easy money,” he said in English. 
He put the roll of bills ir 
from the room. He retraced his steps along Grant Avenue 
until he came to the corner of Washington Street, wherein 
On Washington Street he paused a mo 


his overcoat pocket and walked 


lay his residence 


ment to read the red-paper bulletins pasted on the brick 


In the Silence There Struck Four Sharp Successive 


Ming Sun Tai 
turned and walked 
rapidly down Wash- 

ington Street to his home. Below him in their fleece of fog 

the sentinel trees of Portsmouth Square stood ghostly in 
the opal night. Across the square a dim blue light burned 
over the door of the jail. 

Ming Sun Tai entered his house. In an apartment open- 
ing from his bedchamber on the second floor he lay down 
upon a great divan above which hung a canopy of yellow 
silk. He closed his eyes. Over him his 
quilted coverlet. He lay inert for a period of five minutes. 
Then suddenly he sat upright. 

“My feet hurt,” he said to his servant. 
remove my shoes.” 

The servant removed his master’s shoes and brought in 
their stead a pair of black-silk slippers. Ming Sun Tai rose 
to his feet. 

“Bring me my robes for the nig] 
directed. 

From a cabinet against the wall the servant brought out 
a red mandarin coat the surface of which was covered with 
an intricate embroidery of black and gold. Ming Sun Tai 
placed a little round cap upon his head. From a table near 
by he lifted a one-stringed banjo. The neck of this banjo 
was fixed to an ebony bowl on which was stretched a sec 
tion of the polished skin of a snake. Painted in bright 
vermilion on this covering was a single character. On the 
index finger of his right hand Ming Sun Tai placed a jade 
thimble which terminated in a claw of gold. He turned to 
his servant: 

“You may prepare my bed and then go to your rest.” 

Ming Sun Tai made his way through three rooms until 
he came to a narrow door of inlaid ebony. This he un- 
locked with a key which lay close to the jade seal that hung 


ervant spread a 


‘You 


may 


devotions,” he 


Se a anime 
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em ee ee 
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He entered a room about ten feet the banjo string. To the whine of the er uing note the fire wl nh had smoldered through the 1 ht Ile ked 
which were of carved teakwood over- thin flame of the candle wove its sinuous way upward up a battered coffeepot. He walked to where the dimir 
From a shrine against the wall oppo- through the pulsing air. The glittering eyes of Milo Fo ished waters of Cafion Creek threaded their w thro 
he room smiled the Buddhist messiah, seemed to smile as the little wrinkles about them quivered — the gravel and bowlders of the creek bed. Wit ‘ fTe« 
this idol sat three Taoist deities 3e- in the flickerir light. Ming Sun Tai bowed low and — pot he dipped up © pint of wate LHe 
f Lao-tsze was a crucifix from which drank deep of the tone which sounded from the banjo. He — to the fire He threw a tablespoonful of coffee into the 
Below it stood a white-jade statue stood erect. coffeepot. He cut thre ‘ fb n fr ‘ by of it 
Before the shrine in which rested two gold “*Nam Soy Sing Yan’— A man becomes his own master. which lay under its canvas wrapping on a ro eside hit 
rved hap the lege nds of the two ancestral r ames ‘As it was in the beginning, world without er d Amen.’” : Presently his breakfast was accomplished. For a time 
Ming Sun Tai there stood a silver incense He lifted the necklace from about the neck of the smiling he sat lazily beside the dying breakfast fire. After a litth 
On ea le of it was a silver candlestick and Milo Fo and replaced it in the secret drawer. He opened while he lighted a pipe and reached fora t ed pick 
e these dlesticks were two flower vases in each of the door of the room. A soft light floated in. He walked which lay beside hi: \ v gold vit ‘ 
; ent was a single lily blossom, white and to the shrine and extinguished the burning candle. dew of night lay near the fire. He ed t nto the 
, yrance “Beloved father of my cn lIdhood day ” he breathed, ember ind jet it ‘ int nateve pre m t have 
' \ Tai touched an eye of the gilt tiger carved in ‘may the raptures of paradise be forever thine.” puttered into it from the frying b ! t be burned 
‘ ine. From beneath the silver incense The spark of incense died. The end of the thread of spir out. He picked up the pan and 1 } with labored 
> er t ( i" protruded a shallow drawer. The ning smoke snapped upward into the shadows. Ming Sun _ difficulty up the rough bed of Cafion Cres Aye 
y/ ed with crimson silk. In it lay coiled a neck Tai walked through the door of the room and closed it every movement His thir l ‘ ted'‘a " 
. At one end of the necklace was a little after him. In his bedchamber he discovered his servant interrupted 
Ne e other end of it at intervals of an inch four _ still awake. f 
vere a sapphire, an emerald, a ruby “It is the second hour of morning,” he said. ‘‘ Have you For ert ‘ 
ree mond. no desire for sleep?” Whe 4 j | 
M sun J | ed ip the necklace. He handed the servant the banjo which he carried. B, | 
i Yellow for earth, the ruby for the sun, for the green “Master,” the servant said, “Loy Yat, the beggar to 
e emerald and sapphire blue for the celestial skies. whom you gave your greatcoat, asked me to return this Slowly he wandered round the bend where the stream 
f the first moon.”’ He placed the neck money to you before I slept.” swung to the east Old M n West had staked 
} ‘ f the smiling Milo Fo. “‘The Night of Ming Sun Tai took the roll of bills which he had won in = cove a doze ‘ ‘ t id neve 
Green M he said. The fine steel hook was caught _ the lottery. stuck 
¢ f the ne lace from which hung the emerald. “The winds of chance,”’ he reflected, ‘di pose of the eal t t eT t 
ac tk e of the two candles which stood before the mantle of honesty.” to the acre in he N e's rich 
7 ‘ He turned and closed the door which Was open ground if she par i horn toad to the 
H i e from a stick of incense spun softly Two miles south of Dutch Flat the exploring sun tilted He sat down for a little v e with |} ) to the ray { 
k rd ts quickened spark. over Moody Ridge and dived down the slope into Cafion the warm sur 
P t tai,’ the Chinaman whispered. “Beloved Creek A ray of the sunlight lost its energy in the laby “These dang night nip} ip here te of it be 
' ent ‘ t night of memories unto you shall rise rinth of a chinful of cool gray whiskers which stuck out of summer,” he said aloud I'll have to haul 1 
i f y devotior is one end of a blanket cocoon that lay in the sand beside the to San Franci »and yet mea »>where it irr t 
es of the smiling Milo Fo glowed in the light of the creek. Presently the chrysalis moved gently. long. But gosh, how I hates crowds of ! City foll 
“Ow—oo— wow!” that is.” 


dal 
H Ming Sun Tai picked up the one-stringed banjo. In the Old Moccasin West indulged in a gratifying lungful of He refilled his pipe, which had gone out. He lighted it 


A: ere struck four sharp successive notes that leaped morning air. He rolled slowly out of his blankets and and sat cross-legged, gazing vacantly across the creek bed 
1) f the ting string. He held the banjo near to the reached for a pair of broken shoes which lay beside him. to the placer-scarred flat be 1. The | ly | 
‘ bu g candle, The gold claw on the jade thimble touched He put on the shoes and raked together the embers of a Continued on Page 118 




















“Excellency, I Sotd it for Three Pieces of Silver. With the Silver I Bought Opium," the Old Man Answered 
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What are They Fighting For: 


wii swine By ALICE DUER MILLER iss tim sie’ 


1 LAWRENCE (so surprised that the words 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON mean nothing to him): Wishing that you 
hadn't! Hadn’t what? 
yw partner. Calfakin Mrs. WALES: But you wish you were married to some- MARIE: Hadn’t married. I wish I knew whether lama 
armchair 1 door at one just like her. wicked woman or a normal human being; or perhaps both 
1 large writin LAWRENCE (eagerly): Exactly LAWRENCE (beaming upon her and settling her doubt for 
[Mrs. WALES gives a slight snort. The telephone ring Sh all time): You, my dear girl—wicked? You are the most 
answers it unselfish person—not even excepting my own mother 
Mrs. WALES: Mrs. Brixton calling that I ever knew. 
LAWRENCE: Yes, I have an appointment with him. Is he Marie: Unselfish? I should say I was. That’s the whole 
on the wire? trouble, John. 
Mrs. WALE jo, it’s Mrs. Brixton, and she’s in the LAWRENCE: The trouble? 
outer office MARIE: That’s what makes me dissatisfied —my being 
LAWRENCE (pleased ): r h, ask her to come in. so unselfish. It’s a vice. John, I believe that if the truth 
Mrs. WALES delivers th ? age and Mrs. BrRIxTON’ were known we should find that most of the murders in 
almost immediately enters. She is a pretty and—quite a the world are committed by thoroughly unselfish people 
on his desk. He different thing—a romantic-looking woman of thirty-four. ina reaction. It isn’t all my fault. My natural weakness 
Mrs. WALES i The romance l not in her large seal-brown eyes and slen- in that direction was intensified by my mother. She was 
been der figure but in the absence of anything hard or definite unselfish, too—just like yours. She sacrificed herself to her 
LAW t he ! Her bearing is so vaguely sweet that it husband—just like yours. Oh, yes, I know there are brutes 
mnyone else in the office, uggests the thought that if you should snatch her up on your of women, who will have everything their own way 
whole world wastes a great charger and run away with her she would not immediately make their husbands work all day and carry up their 
take in what was happening to her.“ T ipplies to her breakfast tray. But that sort of thing is beyond me. If 
usual manner, but on the present occasic displaying there’s a man in the house I do the sacrificing. I simply 
Lawrence a little more decision than she actually f he comes have to—to make him comfortable. I get shoved to the 
morning, Mrs. in Mrs. WALES folds her notebook, 1] ind 4g out wall so that he may have plenty of room to expand. I’m 
h I had mar by the door into the outer office. utterly unfit for the rough and tumble of matrimony. | 
LAWRENCE (very cordial, drawing a chair nea lesk): hate it, I perfectly hate it, John! 
How nice to see you here, Marie. It’s a long time since LAWRENCE (sfupefied): But, Marie! (He tries to save hi 
yu’ve paid me a visit. I remember very well the last time reason by assuming a professional air, and rest elbow on 
r you were here Let me see the arms of his chair and locks his knuch : loge ther. This 
AWREN , it "31 MariIE: Yes, so dol. I came then to make my will. after fourteen years of marriage 
a real marriage after fi LAWRENCE: I was just thinking as you came in what a MARIE: Twelve years of marriage 
Mis. WALI Ne perfectly delightful evening I had at your house. LAWRENCE: Ah, no, my dear girl, there I must correct 
LAWRENCE (s/ j } 0 MARIE (coolly Did you really think so? you. I happen to remember the day, fourteen years ago in 
pause LAWRENCE: Indeed I did. I've never been to your house November 
Mus. WALES ( pretending t nk the pause means the end when I didn’t think so. But last night I was particularly MARIE: Yes, John, I was married fourteen years ago; 
of this nonsense Do you want to dictate that letter to impressed. (In a more practical manner): You’ve awonder- twelve years of marriage, and two years of celibacy. 
the surrogate? ful cook LAWRENCE: I don’t understand. Have you come to me 
LAWRENCI Yo, I don't. I want to talk about marriage Marie (leaning her chin in her hands): Oh, one triesfor as a lawyer or a friend? 
Mrs. Wales, it’s the enduring of adversity—the shaping of | the essentials. Marie: As a legal friend—or perhaps I mean a friendly 
life together—the standing shoulder to shoulder that LAWRENCE: Though it wasn’t the food I was thinking of. lawyer. I want to talk and tell you everything I feel, and 
makes a true union—an indissoluble bond It was the spirit of home, of peace. I was just saying then have you tell me if the law is any good. 
Mrs. WALI Indissoluble! That’s a strange word for thinking, I mean—that I wish I had married twenty LAWRENCE: Any good? The law any good? 
a lawyer to use. In office you dissolve a dozen a year. years ago. MARIE: Yes—any good for me. 
LAWRENCE: Not the true one not the real LAWRENCE: You don’t mean you want to be 


divorced ? 


LA 


marriage 
Mrs. WALI And that brings us to inquiring : : MARIE: I want matrimony tempered —like the 
how to know a real marriage when you see it ; hu r : wind, you know, to the lamb. Oh, John, if Alan 
LAWRENCE: Oh, you know them Ps had only gone into the Navy—or 
' something that took him away a 


when you hem. I dined last 
f 


with some old friends of ray" 0 pe ' FT | good deal! Do you know he has not 


taken dinner away from me once in 


mine 1 young couple, well about r | 
thirty-five who began life to | ' 4 the six weeks he’s been back? 
gether fourteen ye ro in No ss i to — | LAWRENCE: You are not trying 


vember on very littl ) their - tf] » : . ' to tell me you no longer love Alan 
love for each other, and now, : f Marie: No, I love him— at least 
though they are anything but rich, , s 4 I would if he just dropped in to tea 
their troubles ¢ ver. He's mace «i } or came to spend week-ends when 
good—at } = | I had some really good 
enough to ha va tg : j ervants who did not 
able, wher ! ‘ i mind his ways. But, 
into the war, to offer ‘ John, there’s no slave in 
his services to the 1 ’ the world like an unsel 
Governmer } fish housewife. I can’t 
drop busine i j ’ tand the bondage. | 
out leaving r f ‘ : . 7 “ must be rescued Re 
olutely t - ; . member I had two years 
at an e@xype i : ‘ = of freedom two won 
hardwoods — : : il— - in - derful years! 
valuable mat r ; 7 “a LAWRENCE (suspi- 
a splendid worl ye y ; 7 , . cious): And what did you 
Didn't rushhome the tt gt ( . ‘ do with that freedom? 
day after the armi y MARIE: Oh, isn’t that 
stice, either, but . , ’ 7 os likeaman? They always 
tayed and finished a ae : . ‘ ; thinkfreedommeanslove 
his job And now : , affairs. 
after two years he’s 7 : — ee LAWRENCE: I must 
back—they’re re , — confess that my experi- 
united 1 dined there last ‘ A , ‘ : ‘ ence tells me to suspect, 
night —just three of us. I never " j whether you recognize the 
aw a home appy, . : . fact or not, that there must 
ful, so codperative ’ be another man 

tty nearly an ide: uy MARIE: Anotherman? Oh, 

Mrs. WALES: Whenab . a John, you don’t get the idea at 

says a couple is ideal P ; “ae all! I almost wish I'd gon 

means he's ir te with the wife mn — — _ ' : to a woman lawyer; only 

LAWRENCE (laughi? Why probably she would never 
Mrs. Wales, you cynic! No “Marie is as Dependent on Me as a Child. You Simply Can't Desert have been a housekeeper and 


no. I'm not in love with her a Woman Who Feels That Way About You" sowouldn’t understand either 
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If ere another man I'd begin to sacrifice myself for LAWRENCE: There’s no question what you must do; I mea { 


all my energy making him comfortable 
ise tas hel sacrifice myself to make Alan comfortable as 
the point is, I don’t want to sacrifice myself at 


Can't you understand that? 
E: No, I cannot. I should think you would be 
id to sacrifice yourself for the comfort of a man’you love. 


MARIE: Glad? Do you know how I spend my days now 


LAWRENCE: No, I don’t know that I want to; you 
me very much. 
MARIE: I’m going to tell you, for lawyers must get used 
r bored. In the first place I breakfast downstairs 
\lan at eight o’clock. I hate breakfasting 














me of him if I left him; and I don’t know what will 
become of me if I stay. 


BRIXTON: No, I th 


you must stay with your husband. Alan’s whole life i LAWRENCE: WI 
founded on you— just as I’m sure yours is on him, You BRIXTON: There's a 
can’t break the bonds of fourteen years like that. But hould ha to e about 
I'm not prepared to say that some compromise eparate LAWRENCI And 1 
immers, for instance BRIXTON: Don’t like 
MARIE: But the summer is so long in coming. attractive town I ever w 
{The telephone bu LAWRENCE takes up the instrument, about, as I was for those 
but before tal ng off the receiver he pauses, strike a town and instar 
LAWRENCE: That may be Alan. He was coming here. the way you do to some 
MARIE (alarmed): Here You don’t think he wants to Well, I fe that way at 
consult you? You don’t think he suspects anything? spent a night there, but 


Oh, it would hurt him so, if he suspected 





































offer is generous. 
LAWRENCE: You mean to do it, then? 


LAWRENCE: Not even for a few months 
(Concluded on Page 99) 


It’ John, tra 
two year how ( ‘ i 
} 1 fee mpatt { t 
wo! by i i 
ut Seat e the ft t tim I ‘ r 


wnstairs, only I never knew it for twelve years. much. Ison mes feel that if Leve 
LAWRENCE: Now you can’t persuade me, if have tow p my own front 
I that Alan insists on your getting up teps and extra I ime latehke 
ikfast if you don’t want to. . ~ 4 ro j ' fr re esame | _and open that 
MARIE: No, no, Alan doesn’t —=s2e> i} ’ ame door and hear larie’s v ( 
t I tell you it’s all my own ; f Ae el iving ‘Well. dear. what sort 
ire. It’s my idea of the way ' | of a day hav a had? 
a wife should behave. I simply ; eo) What t of a day does st 
couldn’t lie in bed. Well, I break- t I've been having? A 
fast v him, and we agree—let damned dullday. First, I have 
iy—that he will bring a man t eit, then I have to go all 
we will be alone to understand wi he wants. to 
. | hear it he doe I T 
afternoon it’s the me th 
Ar What ort of a da na 
vi you had? Oh, I tell he 
pt John I t Lord l tire 
ome! Life t 
} y een 
t LAWRI I Bored 
t Alan? Wi i to 
I { me vou have about « 
r 4 ‘ tr 1 could ash 
ca f to make life eeabl 
‘ tener wile ipieu 
i hor lal 
clalt bles bel 1 i 
t BRIXTON: Oh,I Ww, 
‘ I vy. | iu ' 
a } ‘ fthe} 
\ iw it » 1 see \ 
_ re nt, flat, ea 
cook. And get home just in road stret right from 
tinge to receive Alan and hear vhere Ll am to the rave 
ll the details of his business ] VRENCE Theren be 
And the three friends i iv} ‘ fe isu 
( come to dinner, and _ } i few up its sleeve 
Alan thinks we serve rather a = IXToO On, mea 
more food than is necessary, the war. But I’ id we 
and then falls a leep or thesofa. Now : Ww t have anothe va not ! 
I you, John, is that a life for a “To Leave Him Would be Like Abandoning a Baby in the Subway. I Can't Do That. tr to I c ill ip You 
fai ly intelligent woman ofthirty-four; I Feet So Sorry for Him" v, J ! whe the war bhega | 
or is it not? Answer yes or no. did not want t » West and do 
LAWRENCE: My dear Marie, what nonsense this all is! LAWRENCE: No, he said last evening he wanted to cor that job, but wl I actually got at it 1 never ¢ ed 
All you have to do _ sult me about a partnership that had been offered him. anything so much in all my life 
MARIE (interrupting): Oh,and I'll tell youanotherthing I suppose you wouldn’t wish him to find you here? LAWRENCE: It’s a great satisfactic to serve yur 
he does that makes life awfully difficult. He comes in in a MARIE: Of course I don’t want him to suspect anything country. 
at hurry and wants meals at once—half an hour ahead is wrong until I have decided just what it is best for me BRIXTON: Yes, yes, of course it it was the g 
of time; and when it’s actually served he goes upstairs to do. feeling of freedom that I enjoved. Get ba \ 
1 takes a bath and changes all his clothes. Isn’t that LAWRENCE: Then if it is he you can go out through that old time for meals—no one wo I late And 
noying? inner office. then, Johr verhal isa l he] in’t ay 
LAWRENCE: My dear Marie - MARIE: But, John, I haven’t half finished. ite this, but I did er vO I used 
MARIE (interrupting And I'll tell you another thing LAWRENCE: Wait in there then until he goes. (He take before I was married t ‘ ' 
he does. He doesn’t listen to a word I tell him—even the down the receiver.) Hello. . . . Yes. (He nods violently you feel you weren't exactly a f L Ga, @ I 
most interestir hings, John; and then when he hears me fo MARIE, who steals into the inner room.) Ask Mr. Brixto anything so pleasant as that wv 
eferring to it with some outsider he says: ‘‘Why do you — to come in. ‘ LAWRIE E: WI t? If i r 
ever tell me anything?” He doesn’t listen to me. He [When the door has shut behind MARIE, BRIXTON enters. He BRIXTON bly jut I’m not LCCE] 
esn’'t know I’m there half the time. a tall well-dressed man, blond, with eyes set too flush with LAWRENCI 1? 
LAWRENCE: Marie, this is absurd! All you have to do, his face. He is intelligent and sweet, but a litle selfish and BRIXTON easy for } to a but 
rding to your own story, is to be a little more selfish egotistical, look at it from point of view. ¥ er t 
1 little harder. BRIXTON: Hello, John. Were you asleep? Inever heard of her, John, ee, Maris depe t is a 
MARIE: But that’s just it! I can’t. You might as well such a time before you answered your telephone. Eventhe child. It might have been diffe t if we} ‘ | 
!| me to sing old English ballads in the same room where machinelike Wales was a little rattled. but as it is lam the only he } mv to la 
\lan was playing ragtime on the phonograph. It’s only LAWRENCE: I had another client, who was just leaving. the affection of a very warm and unselfish re. And 
yhen I'm living entirely alone that I can think of my own BRIXTON: A lady? Ah, lucky dogs, lawyers! It seem he does lavish it. John, there ) r e being 
hes. That’s the problem. Half the problem at least. to be all right for a woman to go to a lawyer's office; no loved I ig] rood wor 
LAWRENCE: Half the problem? Ah, there is more to it one thinks anything of it; but in the wholesale hardw ! LAWRENCE: Not _ 
in that, then? business it would be considered compromising to be shut BRIX1 No y ‘ | 
Marie: Yes, indeed. The other half is that Alan is as up for hours with a feminine buyer. The professions have Only it’s rather hard to t I me d 
lent on me as a child. What would he do if I left all the luck. Take doctors, now. Think of all the little mand on a man that a tow ill th 
even for a time? I tell you he has not voluntarily crimes a doctor could put over. I wish I'd studied medicine, natura loesn't at a ' t ) y th 
en a meal out of the house since he’s been back. I sim- LAWRENCE: I don’t suppose you came here to discuss I've hardly taken a me i e | 
in’t pry him out—even to go tothe club, He wantsto with me the amorous opportunities of the various profes- back? Leven brea 4 Marie eve thou 
ith me—to talk over every little thing that happens sions, did you, Alan? heaver ws I don’t see ‘ t I’ t 
town. Why, John, there isn’t a thing I don’t know BRIXTON: I did not, John. But I must own, it seems to — ticular wiable in the « ! Don't i see | 
it his office—from the poor quality of tae ink to the me to promise better than many other subjects. What I that sort of thing is her w fe? Tor emy |! 
blunders of the telephone girl. I even buy his underclothes came about was these articles of partnership. (He takes the to make me comfortabl es | et 
i tell him he ought to put on heavy flannels. His papers from hi por ket and gives them to LAWRENCE! Loo} thir ng how ¢ imagines | g , f ‘ 
endence is pathetic—it touches me. To leave him them over, will you? These fellows I was working with ir without anyone to take erest in 1 | and 
ild be like abandoning a babyin the Subway. Ican’tdo the West want me to go in with them. The finest men, | hea el su ! You 
it. I feel so sorry for him. I don’t know what would John; and I like the business, too, and it seems to me their a woman who feels that wa yut 1. 
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Like a Desperdte Swimmer Plunging From a Foundering Bark Into a Stormy Sea He Leaped Far Out and Projected Himself, 


of the 

ow, hi 

he had 

that he would 
answering a 


tT appeared 


ly happy. 
1 tor 


‘TI ain’t 
seed 
them 


or both of 


tood 


in his 


the orphan than as he 


Ile fumbled his hat 
, hope 


anybody?” 
he jes’ natchelly 


helpsuy 
who. Jedge 
lookin’ after him, suh. 


VY oF Trt 
» to lear imself for a 
able-bodied man he can 
o bea trong as a mule, 
through that door yonder 
1 


land let Doctor Dismukes 


o oT 


Doctor Dismukes 
ha ad he 
question the 


trange and 


} 1} } 
eXamination 


nesslike dis- 


had finished and the 
‘you ought to be 
Take r teeth 





a Living Catapult, Along the Middle Aisle 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. ae 


now—your teeth are splendid nly Ish had a set 

like "em." 
“Is dey?” said Jeff despondently, 

his life regretting his unblemished i 
“They You 


with those teeth you wouldn't 


time in 
wouldn't 1 1a gun, not 


certainly are. ! 
uld just naturally 


you ce 
bite a German in two.” 
Jeff shivered. The very suggestion was abhorrent to his 
nature, 
‘Please 


uh, don’t—don’'t talk lak 
ain't ] 


cravin’ to bite nobody 
nan Live an’ let live—tha’ ’ j 

“Yep,” went on the doctor, prolonging the agony for 
the victim, “‘your teeth are perfect and your lungs are 
sound, your heart action is splendid and I know some- 
thing about your appetite myself, having seen you eat. 
Black boy, listen to me! 
lutely qualified physically to make a regular man-eating 
bearcat of a soldier’’—he paused—‘‘in every respect ex- 
two.” 
If a drowning man clutching for a 
coincider tally 


In every respect you are abso- 


cepting one—no, 
straw might be 
imagined as is highl 
probable he would ask it in the tone now used by Jeff, 

““Meanin’—meanin’ w’ich, suh?” 

“T mean your feet. You've got flat feet, Jeff—you'’ve 
flattest feet I ever saw. I don’t understand it 
So far as I’ve been able to observe you've spent 
Somebody must 
have hit you on the head with an ax when y 
ing on a plows! 

It was an old joke, but it fitted the present case, and 
Jeff, not to be outdone in politeness, laughed louder at it 
maker did. Indeed Jeff felt he had reason to 
laugh; a great load was lifting from his soul. 

“ Jeff,”’ went on the doctor, ‘deeply though it may grieve 
both of us, it nevertheless is my painful duty to inform you 
that you have two perfectly good exemptions from military 
Now grab your hat 


v 


asking a question it 


got the 
either. 
the greater part of your life sitting down. 
ou were stand- 
rches down.” 


iare and broke your a 


than its 


a right one and a left one. 
and get on out of here.” 


service 
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**Boss,”’ cried Jeff, 
“Tse gone. Exemp- 
tions, tek me away 
frum yere!” 

So while many 
others went away to 
fight or to learn how 
to fight, as the case 
might be, Jeff stayed 
behind and did his 
bit by remaining 
steadfastly cheerful. 
Never before, sarto- 
rially speaking, had 
he cut so splendid a 
figure as now when 
such numbers of 
young white gentle- 
men of his acquaint- 
were putting 
aside civilian garb to 
put on khaki. Jeff 
had of those 
adaptable figures 
that give and take. 
The garments to 
which he fell heir 
might never nave 
fitted their original 
owner, but 


ance 


one 


always 
they would fit Jeff. 
Gorgeous in slightly 
worn but care fully 
refurbished raiment, 
he figured in the war- 
time activities of the 
colored population 
and in ostensibly 
he Ipful Capac ities 
figured insome of the 
activities of the 
white folks too. 

Going among is 
own set his frequent 
companion was that 
straw-coloredlight of 
his social hours ’ 
Ophelia Stubblefield. 
It helped to reconcile Jeff to the rigors of the period of 
enforced rationing as he reflected that the same issues 
and causes which made lump sugar a rarity and fat 
meat a scarcity had rid him of his more dangerou 

competition in thequarter where his affections centered 
Particularly on one account did he feel reconciled. A spirit 
of the most soothful resignation filled him when he gave 
thought to the moral certainty that the most formidable 
and fearsome of his rivals, that bloody-minded bravo, 
Smooth Crumbaugh, would daunt him never again with 
threats of articular dismemberment with a new-honed 
razor. For Smooth Crumbaugh was gone and gone for 
good. First the draft had earried him away and then the 
pneumonia had carried him off. War had its 
tions after all. 

Weari 
of tl 
of a young man now bossing an infantry battalion in the 
muddiest part of France, Jeff appeared prominently in the 
Armistice celebration at the First Ward Colored Baptist 
Church. Still so accoutered—( phe lia on his one hand and 
the high hat held in proper salute against his breast —he 
served upon the official reception committee headed by the 
Rey. Potiphar Grasty and by Prof. Rutherford B. H. 
Champers, principal of the Colored High School, which 
greeted the first returning squad of service men of color. 

Home-comers who had clear across the 
brought back with them almost unbelievable but none 
the less fascinating accounts of life and customs in foreign 
part The tales these traveled ones had to tell were 
eagerly listened to and as eagerly passed along, dowered 
at each time of retelling with prodigal enlargements and 
amplifications the most generous. 

A ferment of discontent began to stir under the surface 
of things; a sort of inarticulate rebellion against existing 
conditions, which presentiy manifested itself in small irri- 
tations at various points of contact with the white race. 
It was nothing tangible as yet, nothing upon which one 


compensa- 


g Ophelia upon one arm and wearing in the crook 
e other a high hat which once had been the property 


been ocean 


might put a hand or cap with a word of comprehensive de- 
scription. Indeed it had been working for weeks like a yeast 
in the minds of sundry black folk before their Caucasian 
neighbors began to sense it at all, and for this there was a 
reason easily understandable by anyone born and reared in 


any sizable town in any one of the older states lying below 








‘| 
H 
: 


— 
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Mason and Dixon’s Line. For in each such community 
there are two separate and distinct worlds—a black one 
white one—interrelated by necessities of civic 
an economic sense measurably de- 
‘ent one upon the other, and yet in many other aspects 
r apart as the North Pole is from the South. 
Regarding what the white world is feeling and thinking 
i Saying, the lesser black world that is set down within 
nearly always better informed than is the other and 
roup touching on new movements and growing 
nents amongst the darker-skinned factors. Into the 
te man’s house, serving in this or that domestic capac- 
he negro as an observant witness to the moods 
of his or her employer and bringing away 
inderstanding of the family complexities and the 


( lination and 








mot 
4 emotions 


ent trend of opinion as it shapes itself beneath that 








from the outside, and if he be a Southern- 
, wise in his generation, seeks to look no 
surface garrulity and surface exuberance 
io not deceive him, but serve only to make him realize 

the more clearly that he is dealing with members of 

t one of the most secretive and sensitive 
Sut since this started out to be 
f an episode largely relating to Jeff Poin- 
dexter and one other and not a psychological study of 


orn white man 


» ° 
i aii the breeds of men, 


ons and reactions as between the two most numerous 

races in t republic, it is perhaps as well that we should 
et on wilh our narrative. 

If the leaven of unrest, vague and formless as it was at 


he outset, properly might be said to date from the time 

he return of divers black veterans it took on shape and 
ibstance after the advent of one Dr. J. Talbott Duvall, an 
| engaging in manner, and in language, dress and 
likewise an or- 
nizer by profession and a charmer of the opposite sex 


deportine fascinating beyond degree; 


reason of qualifications both natural and acquired. 


A doctor he wa is witness the han- 
dle to his name, and yet a doctor of 
know variety he was not. Con- 


fessedly he was no doctor of medicine, 


ivh } eech dripped gorgeou 
ear-filling Latin words which sounded 
as though they might be the 


names of dithicult and sinister d 
eases; nor was he doctor of divin 
though speedily he proved 
himself to be at home in pulpit 
Ile was not a horse doctor or a 
corn doctor or a cor jure doctor or 
a root-and-herb doctor or a healer 


by faith or the laying on of hands. 








“Num'’min’® Whut You Aims at —de Question is, is You Gwine be Abie 
Hit Whar You Aims? An'!I Ain't Needin’ No Ladies' Auxiliary to Tell 
Me Whut My Rights Is" 















His title, it seemed, was his by virtue of a degree conferred 
upon him by a college—a white man's college—somewhere 
in the North. His accent was that of a traveled cosmopolite 
superimposed upon the speech of a place away off 
somewhere called the West Indies. He had money 
and he spent it; he had a wardrobe of distinction 
and he wore it; he had a gift for 
argumentation and he exercised 
it; he had a way with the ladies 
and he used it. His coming had 
created a social furor; his subse- 
quent ministrations amounted to 
what for lack of a better word is 
commonly called a sensation. 

If there were those who from 
motives, let us say, of envy 
looked with the jaundiced eye of 
disfavor upon his mounting pop- 
ularity and his constantly wid- 
ening scope of influence they 
mainly kept their own counsel 
or at least refrained from voicing 
their private prejudices in public 
places. One gets fewer bumps 
traveling with the crowd than 
against it. 

Even so bold a spirit and cu 
tomarily so outspoken a speaker 
as Aunt Dilsey Turner, Judge 


Priest’s black cook of many veurs’ in- 


cumbency, saw fit somewhat to dis 
semble on the occasion of a eall p: 
by Sister Eldora Menifee, who came 

dressed to kill and inspired by the zeal of the new 
Entering by 
way of the alley gate one fine forenoon, Siste 
Eldora found Aunt Dilsey 

j hulling out a mes of late green peas 


1G 


convert to win yet other converts. 


itting in the kitchen 


qadoorway 


















newly picked from the ial 
house garder i @ 
t l irre bevat Lhe 
tor, “I hopes I ain’t dis- “You are Absolutely Qualified Physically to Make a Regular 
tur you by runni in on Man:+Eating Bearcat of a Sotdier"'— He Paused—“‘in Evers 
uu this mawnil on Respect Excepting One No, Two" 
Honey,” said Aunt Dilsey, 
yu’re jes’ ez welcome ez day fur « part later Fur de Vor jes” to 
is frum night. Lemme fetch you for le ladie ixilias ‘ ‘ ‘ et 
cheer out yere or Lhe gallery.” rth 
And she made as if to heave her | ( ehile Me, I do ( 1 live 
comfortable bulk upright. a ' ea t ‘ tart out 
‘No’m, set right where 1 fust ine | f «le 
heeged S er Me fee | ‘ f ¢ hif "le ( ised 
t go few minute ( l ‘ i ‘ , ead ‘ 
Lo | Y ! i t i hin’ 
pre \ ‘ I got quite i t er ma 
ll 1} rie to ! ton t ! 
to-day a happens tobethe = a » he \r len? 
fust one or de list.” Wel | A ( ‘ ) le 
“Is tha’ so?” inquired Aunt house gwine « hie 
Dil ey. Her tone wa cordiality ! id to git { rie he 
it elf, but one less carrie d away ( Not fur me, } ‘ ! lL) ‘ 
by the enthusiasm of the mission — de n de | t 
which had bri ught her than member dat passes frun ‘ ‘ ‘ f 
Sister Eldora Menifee was might mins 
have caught a latent gleam of But re lodge gwine i! ‘ pup- 
hostility in the elder woman’ pose \¢ to fune’lize d 1 pr er Eldora 
eye. “Well, go on, Ise lis’enin’.”’ ‘We air to do somett | l¢ { et ‘ 
“Well, Sist’ Turner, ef you’ till alive. Curiou Lain’tt le 
heared "bout de work I been times ez de been expounded j by Doct 
doin’ lately I reckin mebbe you Duva He sho’ kin ’splain thing ' » me i 
kin guess whut brung meto yore a true believer."”” The advocate of the ne ‘ f r 
do’. I is solicitin’ you fur yore’ sank he ice to a discreet half whisper sist’ Turne 
fellership ez a reg’lar member of we aims at gittin’ mo’ of de rights dat’s due us. We ain 
de ladies’ auxiliary of de new to see dat de pore an’ de lowly an’ de wntrodden-or 
s'ciety wich Doct’ J. Talbott purtected in dey rights. We aim 
Duvall is got up.” *‘Num’min’ whut you aims at—-de question 1s, is you 
““Meanin’ perzactly w'ich gwine be able hit whar . eu rT 
s’ciety? Dis yere Doct’ Duvall omethin’ more, Sist’ EF i ne 
*pears to be so busy gittin’ up ladies’ auxiliary to tel Neithe 
fust one thing an’ then ‘nother I ain't needir "to pay out no twenty cents a week to find 
seems lak I ain’t been able to keep out neithe Wen it comes to dat de ladies’ au ir 
track of his doin’s, ‘count of my w'ich I needs is jes’ me, myse’f. I A lan’ wel 
bein’ so slow gittin’ round on my whut my rights is already an’ Ise gwine have ’em, too, or 
feet by reason of de rheumatism.” omebody'll sho’ git busted plum wide oper Mind i 
“*Meanin’ de Shinin’ Star Cullid I ain't sayin’ nothin’ ’ginst dis new man nur ’g leq 
Uplift and Progress League—dat’s wich chooses to follow ‘long after his teachin'’s. Ise jes’ 
de principalest activity in w’ich he's iyin’ dat so fur ez my jinin’ in wid dis yere lodge 
now engaged. De dues is one dollar concern’ you's wastin’ yore breath, Better pass along, 


down on ‘nitiation an’ twenty cents 
“Wait jes’ one minute, Sist’ Meni- 
fee, ef you please. ‘Fore we git 


question Ise fixin’ to ast you—do 
dis yere new lodge perpose to 
fune’lize de daid?” ‘ 
“We ain’t tuck up dat point yit; 
doubtless we'll come to de plans 


a week an’ - mind to stay yere an’ wate} 


any furder ‘long answer me dis one manifest to you de high puppose 


hone y, to de nex’ one on dat list of your’n, thout you’s a 


‘ tel 


vittles fur ‘im.”’ 


“*Mebbe if Doct’ Duvall wuz to come hisse’f an’ mel 


Eldora. But Aunt Dilsey cut her off short 
‘Wouldn't mek no diffe’nce ef he come eighty times a 
lay an’ twice ez offen on Sunda Anyway, I reckins my 


day fur jinin’ things is done over.” 


Continued on Page 66 
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] ‘ie ror Man's Tone shows Ome By Bozeman Bulger 


1 the x-Day Bicycle Race It take 

| round t f t wee} n December and is 
irded as the imax to the sporting calendar of the 
The ve atmosphere of this affair New Yorkisl 
i here thing exactly like it in the United States 

(Other cities tried the idea but abandoned it years ago 
Ihe x-Day Race has been run at Madison Square 
Cearcde for twenty-sever eur De pite occa ional lack of 
, 1] success there is always some man or group of men 
A g to promote it. To finance the odd enterprise repre 
ents a tial obligation of something like sixty thousand 


The track is a huge wooden bow! built inside the Garden 
irena, On this the competing wheels hum continuously for 
ix days and nights. The riders are paired off in teams, one 
riding while the other sleeps. There is a fascination about 
watching this continuous grind not easily explained. Gal 
lery birds have been known to remain in the Garden the 
entire six days, strategically avoiding the eagle eyes of the 
ittendants, who are supposed to clear the place every eight 
hours to make room for a fresh crowd. The more opulent 
of the spectators, who make a week of it, get their rest at 
the tables in the café and restaurant 

Years ago the Six-Day Race became known humor- 
ously as the Poor Man’s Horse Show, it being the one place 
in New York where men of all classes can intermingle at 
least once a year. This opportunity for observing the 
ttable and the notorious and for hearing the gossip of 
both under world and upper world, added to the novelty 
of being excused for staying away from home all night, isa 


main attraction 


A Convention of Slang Inventors 


[ NTIL prohibition became a reality the café and res- 

taurant was granted an all-night license. Hence its im- 
portance as a proving ground for the first effect of the 
great drought 

This combination of café and restaurant is really the 
piece de résistance of the anuual gathering so cherished by 
New Yorkers. It is there that gossip thrives; that the 
town gets its inside look into intimate affairs that have 
been touched in the high places only by the new papers. 
It is also a spawning bed for new slang. Those who profess 
to have studied and analyzed such things declare that more 


VAP Ky (YEE 


than fifty per cent of modern sportir 


harvested at the Six-Day Race. 

New Yorkers dearly love to get in on that sort of thing 
first. At a table the race-track habitué meets the prize- 
fight manager or the fighter himself, and they are soon 
joined by a baseball man or maybe a pool shark. 
follows an exchange of slang peculiar to the particular 
branches of sport. Quickly a new expression, a vehicle of 
thought common to all, springs into being 
quickly picked up by sporting writers and promulgated. 
In a few months our staid citizen, who secretly went to the 
race, finds himself using it at his club, and hearing it from 
the younger set at his fireside. 

Nearly all the prominent European countries have en- 
tries in this race. Transplanted native sons, 
the support of their former countrymen, add to the poly- 


glot atmosphere of the whole. In momer 


the place is a Babel. 


A few years ago the Poor Man’s 
near losing its existence, due to too great an influx of yegg- 
men, gunmen, gangsters and pickpockets. 
remembered occasion a fight started in the café that took 
on big proportions. The combatant forces were rushed to 
the street and eventually broken up by the police 
odd pistols and knives were picked up from the sidewalk in 
less than a block. But this element was finally bested and 
the race purified of actual danger. It will always 
somewhat motley, but that is one of its 


attractions. 


Men prominent in New York affairs go 
there to see and be seen. They delight in 
recounting the number of attempts that 


have been made to snatch 
their overcoats while they 
were leaning over the rail 
rooting for a sprint. That 
is all part of the fun. A 
wag in the gallery at the 
last race convulsed the 
place by standing up at 
midnight and in perfect im- 
itation of the foghorn 

tones of the official 

crier announcing: “At 


ENFORCING PROHIBITION 


slang is grown and 


INS 


this hour the race is now six overcoats and four 
silk toppers behind the world’s recor-rd!"" Every- 
thing was going smoothly in New York last fall 


and the town was eagerly looking forward to its annual 
six-day fling when the fearsome head of prohibition began 
to cast a shadow. Manhattan, you know, has little vision. 
It lives in the present. Nobody ever thought that pro 
hibition really would happen. 

“Oh, they’ll fix it some way,” was the satisfying way 
of regarding the talked-of blight, just as ‘‘They” have 
attended to other matters in the past. But this time 
“They” failed to deliver. 

Two well-known men of New York feeling kindly toward 
sport undertook the management of the Six-Day Race for 
the last week in November. They had but a detached in- 
terest in the discussions of prohibition raging at that time. 
Soon after they had assumed their financial obligations, 


however, 
In the midst of this sudden awakening the great 


ct val. 


that detached interest became a live burning 


blight came. With it came a wave of sporting despondency. 
In the past most sporting affairs had been run on a wet 


basis. 


Fresh hope rose weekly that the ban would be lifted 


and the situation saved. But just as regularly hope with 
ered and finally died. 


The Dry Crisis at the Garden 


HE crisis had to be faced. These men had shouldered 

the responsibility of a sixty-thousand-dollar investment, 
with chances of success apparently nil. To go ahead or to 
stop where they were and shoulder a loss became a serious 
matter to decide. That a number of spectators would pay 
money to sit up all night, without a drink, to see a Six-Day 
Race seemed absurd. These men knew there would be no 
violation of the law. There has never been even a com- 


plaint of the excise laws’ being violated in 
Madison Square Garden. 

The Garden seats approximately six thousand 
persons, and the record attendance was some- 
thing like ninety thousand for the entire wee} 
Surely no such number as that could be expec ted 
wita prohibition taking joy out of the show! 

Discussion of the prospects became 
general in sporting circles. Apprehension 
increased. But the two business men 

Continued on Page 124 
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OW MANY ARE DESTIT UTE IN 
UWROPIE? = By fllonzo Englebert Taylor 


German loans to Turkey are illustrations. Those who still 






































; peace, resumption believe in the neces ty of offensive and defensive alliances 

| rricuiture, res- between nations regard political loar t istifiable or in- 

: f industry and deed necessary. Those who believe in the operation of a 

i feeding of the desti- League of Nations will not consider political loans justi- 

| te. She cannot have peace fiable or necessary. European faith in the League of 

y/ til we make peace. She Nations is not so strong as to exclude the idea that a 

~ t resume normal agri- generous American loan t our Allie would 
ire until she obtains fer- strengthen the bonds of international amity. 

She cannot restore a The economic necessity of loans to Europe 

e prewar industry until she > is urged from two points of view. Broad con- 


siderations of world policy in trade indicate that 


ires basic materials. She 
( not feed the destitute: 
j they must be fed for her if 


the world is to be regarded as a unit; if one 


considerable section is incapacit ited the entire 








ey are not to perish. organism will fail to functior From the nar 
| We have a re ponsibility rower national point of view it irged that the 
; each of these directions. prosperity of the United Stats is dependent 
I} s not the place to dis- ; upon the prosperity of Europe. There 
‘ e failure of ratification much truth in these ws, though it 
; e treaty of peace by the does not follow at all that rel ild 





be extended thro rh governmental actio 





Senate, and the writer is not 
to offer a dis- and not through comme il channe 


ission. But every Amer- 


nee Meee ll 


The Balance Sheet 





















i must realize that failure 
} f ratification has done great 

f iry to Europe and history MUHE balance of trade during the 

will hold the nation as a past year was greatly ir ! 
j whole responsible for it. As favor and up tl l ce of 
the source of certain of the trade our prosperity was to a con- 
if basic materials required in iderable extent dependent. For 
at Europe, we have a responsi- the first eleven hs of 1919 our 

i bility in that direction. It is trade balance with ] 
an commonly conceded that we rope was $4,102,000,000 
Vid must furnist these in certain it oO favo $4 453 
| amounts and for a time on 000.000 le $655,000 
hi credit, the burt “9 £ question (A) Du ingy the ime 

< being whether these credits time our trade b 
j hall be governmental or ' with the rest of the worl 
| commercial. The feeding of \ was $383,000,000 against 
the destitute, unless it is to u $2.870,000,000 le 
¥ he done as charitable relief, } $2.487,.000,000. Som 
i! is again a question of credits, twoand of 

And the emergency is too export if 

h large for solution by relief foodstuf : 

f ‘ a of usual type. “4 tent} = 
i Utterances of European : credit, the 
" officia offer a variety of com wal 
iW reasons for the necessity of American bliga id 

credits. Natur ally they express them- FA part if the other exp t ; 
u elves todomesti audiences differently Europedut vi hieétone ‘ ; 

; from the way they speak to the foreign : or red ¢ led to the ir 

} idience. In the interest of clarity porting nations, and the balance 

j will prove advantageous to dilate re \ was not an evidence of manu 

omewhat upon the different reasons “= tt. ‘ facturing or trading pe rit 
advanced to justify the advisability or eon mie, 5 on our part. It i is th 
necessity of rican credits. 7 no such balance of trad 
i 4 military reason has been fre- erper ¥ J ohn SA yy " iined 
’ quently advanced. Thestatement runs e ; 
to the effect that the war cannot be i that we shall 
varded as closed until the menace of ir foreign market 
German aggression has been made im- inke we extend credits to I 
. ble. It is urged that if the economic recovery of Ger- and over again the proposi- ropean buyer ] ise ag 
tedates that of France and Italy these nations will tion has been advanced by cultural product ly 

’ i to have lost the war after they had won it. What the Entente and by Germany that the German: ee materials i t 

France and Italy to have triumphed over Ger should issue indemnity bonds and that these should sea These argument ‘ 4 t 
i field of battle if they must succumb to her upon be avcepted by the United States in payment of the degree of application hypothet 
| the field of reconstruction? Of what value to France for obligations of the nations of the Entente. There - Until we have tried to shut ourse t 
1 | Wilson to have signed a treaty guaranteeing the no doubt that if Germany should issue some 100,- a> of trade relation wit i pe 
he United States in the event of futureGerman 000,000,000 marks of indemnity bonds and these can predict to what degree r 
‘ before that time France becomes bankrupt? should be accepted by the United States during 2 Phew develop that we are sell ficient 
the next five years in payment of loans, material] . it is not doubted that grave 
Will France and Italy be Losers? and commodities the immediate reconstruction ‘ occur. We have reased our 1 
f the nations of the Entente would be facilitated facturing potentia’ ve r | 
T IS urged that because of the great material losses of and the immediate reconstruction of Germany in the war and unk ( t 
| France and Italy the recovery of Germany is certain to no wise delayed. In the long run German paper scrapped a market n f ifort 
ou » that of France or Italy if these nations receive no might prove to be as good as Italian, French or output. Involved also is the repayme 
¢ le aid in reconstruction. According to the treaty of sritish paper. 3uc the proposition involves a of $10,000,000,000 loaned to } 
\ eace the United States stands pledged to aid in the en- type of international finance foreign to our insti- since on the 
eme of the payment of large sums by Germany as_ tutions. Congress can declare war with the cer- ve repaid wit! mn 
rT to the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and tainty that our people will purchase war bonds. Though one sl be « | 
| It is contended that German indemnities will come Sut Congress cannot declare an external loan to minimize the importance of Europe 
% ‘late and that military considerations involving the with the assurance that our people will buy German bonds. trade to the United States, European fear the resu 
I'nited States as one of the Allied and Associated Powers Allied to military reasons for American loans are argu- upon the United States are somewhat gratuit Tl 
, imbent upon the United States to extend ments based on political considerations. European dip- average American is not much concerned with the argu- 
France and Italy and await repayment from lomats have always had a hold on the strings of the ment that the economic necessities of the 1 ed 
‘ demnity if the United States is to accomplish in exchequer and much money has been loaned in furtherance demand continuation of trade relations under the granting 


| e cbjects for which we entered the war. Over of political alliances. The French loans to Russia and the (Continued on Page 182 
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. By EK Scott Fitzgerald 


HE fl ID 


y and re- 
cero, Vergi 
netry, Sold 

Cohan was composing 
ng the sophomore class by 

The 

during the tattle 
his des} 
nteenth 


TI 
1e 


eses Or Syllogism 
deciding 
birthday 
Pragmatic 


1 that the war wa 
it Peat Brothers, 


of Spinoza’ 


the 


causing him 
out of hi thesis on 


up to Yale to take hi degree a 


ne to him, expostu 


t 
ympathetic colleague. ‘He 
talking to his represent 
iy, ‘Well, I'll ask myself 
Lhnoug! Hlorace Tarbox 

Mr. Hat the haber 
vandled him, stretched 
of Irish lace on a 
hould say that this 
lonial days the hardy 
cticut and asked 
i here?” the hardi 
Let's build a 
t musical comedies 
there, to try 

ow At 

opened at the Shubert 


mine 


town 


idow, who sang 


act and 


gs, but 
i then she 
no paint 0 


no better 


Tarbox, 
Sheffiel 


| 
liked and 


rhe \ 


The fail 

ources 
fact, his 
study was to 
rap would have 
He fancied 
But 
not kme , he wa 


that night 
nehronize the 

r his mind, In 
ut rap at his 

o whether am 
rthere to hear it 
oward pragmatism. 


toward something quite 


ttered Horace automaticall 
ind then close, 
* before the 
‘Leave it or e bed in the other room,” 
ibsently 
‘Leave what on the bed in the other room?” 


Marcia Meadow | 


like bypl 


id to talk her 


ongs, but her speaking 
iy on a harp, 


=_ 
H 


ul 


race stirred impatiently in hi 
“Why can’t you?” 

“Why, 
“H'm!” he rephed testily. “Suppose you go back and 


because I haven't got it.” 


get i 
Acro 

was accustomed to change to it in the « 

One 


the fire from Horace was another easy chair. He 
ourse of an evening 


way of exercise and variety. chair he called 


ILLt 


‘TRATED 


BY 


CHARLES 


D. 


February 21,1920 


OULDERS 


MITCHELL 


“I Hope I Maven't Given 


You 


the Impression 


That I Consider Kissing Intrinsically Irrational" 


Berkeley, the other he called Hume. He sud- 
. denly heard a sound as of a rustling, diaphanous 
form sinking into Hume. He glanced up. 
‘Well,” said Marcia with the sweet smile she used in 
Act Two—“‘Oh, so the Duke liked my dancing!” 
“Well, Omar Khayyam, here I am beside you singing 
in the wilderness.” 

Horace stared at her dazedly. The momentary suspicion 
came to him that she existed there only as a phantom of his 
imagination. Women didn’t come into men’s rooms and 
sink into men’s Humes. Women brought laundry and took 
your seat in the street car and married you later on when 
you were old enough to know fetters. 

This woman had ly alized of Hume. 
Why, the very froth of her brown gauzy dress was an 
emanation from Hume’s leather arm there! If he looked 
long enough he would see Hume right through her and 
then he would be alone again in the room. He passed his 

must take up those trapeze 


clea mater out 


fist across his eyes. He really 
exercises again. 

“For Pete’s sake don’t look 
emanation pleasantly. ‘I feel as if you were going to wish 
me away with that patent dome of yours. And then there 


wouldn’t be anything left of me except my shadow in your 


30 critical!” objected the 


pasa 
Horace coughed. Coughing was or 

When he talked you forgot he } 

cord by 


e of his two gestures. 
It was 
a singer who had been 


a body at all. 
like hearing a phonograph re 
dead a long time. 

““What do you want?”’ he 
‘IT want them letters,”’ 
cally —‘‘them letters of mine you bought from my grand- 

sire in 1881.” 

Horace considered. 

“T haven't got your letters,” he said evenly. 
only seventeen years old. My father was not 
March 3, 1879. You evide ntl ave 1e 


” 
someone else. 


asked. ~ 


whined Marcia melodramati- 


l “T am 


born until 
confused with 
“You're only seventeen?”’ 

“Only seventeen.” 

“T knew a girl,” said Marcia reminiscently, 
on the ten-twenty-thirty when she | ixteen. 
stuck on herself that she could never say ‘sixteen’ without 
putting the ‘only’ before it. We got to calling her ‘Only 
Jessie.’ And she’s just where she was when she started 
only worse. ‘Only’ is a bad habit, Omar—it sounds like an 
alibi.” 

“*My name is not Omar.” 

‘I know,” agreed Ma 
Horace. I just 
of a smoked cigarette.”’ 

“And I haven't your I doubt if I’ve ever met 
your grandfather. In fact, | think it very improbable that 
you yourself were alive in 1881.” 

Marcia stared at him in wor 

“Me 1881? Why sure! I 5 


repeated Marcia suspiciously. 


“‘who went 


Was § She was so 


nodding name’s 


’ “your 
call you Omar because you remind me 


lottore 


econd-line stuff when 
the Florodora Sextette was still in the I was the 
original nurse to Mrs. Sol Smith’s Juliette. Why, Omar, I 
was a canteen singer during the War of 1812.” 

Horace’s mind made a sudden successful leap and he 
smiled. 

“Did Charlie Moon put you up to this?” 

Marcia regarded him inscrutably. 

“Who's Charlie Moon?” 

**Small—wide nostrils—big ears.” 

She grew several inches and sniffed. 

‘I’m not in the habit of noticing my frie: 

“Then it was Ch [™ 

Marcia bit her lip—and then yawned 

“Oh, let’s change the subject, Omar ‘ll pull a snooze 
in this chair in a minute.” 

“Yes,” replied Horace gravely, “ 
considered soporific.” 

“*Who’s your friend—and will he die?” 

Then of a sudden Horace Tarbox rose slenderly and be- 
gan to pace the room with his hands in his por kets. This 
was his other gesture. 

“*I don’t care for this,”’ he said as if he were talking to 
himself—‘‘at all. Not that I mind your being here—I 
don't. You're quite a pretty little thing, but I don’t like 
Charlie Moon’s sending you up here. Am I a laboratory 
experiment on which the janitors as well as the chemists 
can make experiments? Is my intellectual development 
humorous in any way? Do I look like the pictures of the 
little Boston boy in the comic magazines? Has that callow 
ass, Moon, with his eternal tales about his week in Paris, 
any right to ——” 

“No!” interrupted Marcia emphatically. ‘And you're a 
sweet boy. Come here and kiss me.” 

Horace stopped quickly in front of her. 

““Why do you want me to kiss you?” he asked intently. 
‘Do you just go round kissing people?” 


convent. 


ds’ nostrils.” 


ariie, 


Hume has ofte 


n been 
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W) es,”’ said Marcia, unruffled. ‘’At’s all life is She stopped and looked up—made out a vague form 
g round kissing people.” leaning over 
“Well,” replied Horace emphatically, “I must say “Oh,say!” called the prodigy again. “Can you hear me?” 
r ideas are horribly garbled! In the first place life “*Here’s your connection, Omar.” 
ist that, and in the second place I won’t kiss you. j I hope I have ve the in 
It might get to be a habit and I can’t get rid of habits. i ' ; pression that I consider kissing intrir 
this year I’ve got in the habit of lolling in bed until ty if ically irrational.” 
even-tl rty.” ; / i _““Impressior ? Why, you didn’t even 
Marcia nodded understandingly. f s¢ give me the kiss! Never fret—so long.” 
‘Do you ever have any fun?” she asked. ge } Two doors near her opened curi 
“What do you mean by fun?” , ously at the sound of a feminine 
“See here,” said Marcia sternly, “I like you, 4 ole A tentative cough sounded 
: O but I wish you'd talk as if you had a from above, Gathering her skirts, 
ne on what you were saying. You sound as if Murcia dived wildly down the last 


were gargling a lot of words in your mouth flight and was swallowed up in the 


' ind lost a bet every time you spilled a few. murky Connecticut air outside 
7 ) I 
a I asked you if you ever had any fun.” | pstair Horace paced the 


Horace shook his head. floor of hisstudy. From time to 


T ‘Later perhaps,” he answered. ‘‘You see time he glanced toward Berke 
y I’m a plan. I’m an experiment. I don’t say } + ley waiting there in suave dark- 
that I don’t get tired of it sometimes—I do. ? red respectability, an open book 
Yet—oh, I can’t explain! But what you and lying suggestively on his cush 
Charlie Moon call fun wouldn’t be fun to me.” \ ions. And then he found that 


** Please ¢ xplain.” hi circuit of the floor was 
Horace stared at her, started to speak and 


then changing his mind resumed his walk. 





Pa. till 


bringing him each time nearer 


to Hume, There was some 








i After an unsuccessful attempt to deter- thing about Hume that wa 
i mine whether or not he was looking at her trangely and _ inexpressibly 
Marcia smiled at him. different, The diaphanousforn 
till seemed hovering near and 
had Horace sat there he would 
you promise to have felt as if he were sitting 
te rlie Moon that I wasn't in?” on a lady’s lap. And though 
th.” Horace couldn't have named 
| ry well then. Here’s my his- the quality of difference, there 
tory: Iwasa ‘why’ child. I wanted was such a quality—quite in 
to see the wheels go round. My tangible to the speculative 
father was a young economics pro- mind, but real nevertheless 
§ fessor at Princeton. He brought Hume was radiating something 
! me up on the system of answering that in all the two hundred 
H every question I asked him to the we years of his influence he had 
| best of his ability. My response never radiated before 
/ to that gave him the idea of mak- Hume was radiating attar of 
i ing an experiment in precocity. To FOSes. 
. aid in the massacre I had ear trou- = 
| ble —seven operations between the j | \N THURSDAY night 
i ages of nine and twelve. Of course Horace Tarbox sat in an 


] 


tl 
The cynical 


this kept me apart from other boys . | '? : aisie seat in the filth row and 
j : : : . ‘ ee 
Hi and made me ripe for forcing. “se ‘ } witnessed Home James, Oddly 
5 | Anyway, while my generation was M ; ’ | - = ” enough he found it he wa 
} ref > . i 


if laboring through Uncle Remus I 


enjoying himself 
ly enjoying Catullus in } 


students near him were at 





noyed at his audible apprecia 
tion of tin honored jokes in 


the Hammerstein tradition. 





the original. 
‘I passed off my college examina- 
tions when I was thirteen because I 


: couldn’t help it. My chief associates But Horace was waiting with 
i were professors and I took a tremen- anxiety for Marcia Meadow 
i, dous pride in knowing that I had a fine singing her song about a Jazz E 
intelligence, for though I was unusually bound Blundering Blimp. When she did appear, radiant 
; gifted I was not abnormal in other under a floppity flower-faced hat, a warm glow settled over 


him, and when the song was over he did not join in the 
storm of applause . He felt somewhat numb, 


W When I was sixteen I got tired 


‘3 ° ‘What Do They 
of being a freak; I decided that some- 


Expect fora 


























one had made a bad mistake. Still as Seatees « In the intermission after the second act an usher materi 
j I'd gone that far I concluded to finish Week —Perpet: alized beside him, demanded to know if he were Mr. Tat 
it up by taking my degree of Master of wat Motion?” box and then handed him a note written in a round 
Arts. My chief interest in life is the She Grumbled adolescent hand. Horace read it in some confusion, while 
tudy of modern philosophy. I am a so Hereet? in the usher lingered with withering patience in the aisle, 
: realist of the School of Anton Lau- ; ae eae , 
: . ° Dear Omar: After the show I always grow an awful 
rier —with Bergsonian trimmings—and ; hunesr. if you want to satisfy it for me in the Tait Gill 
I'll be eighteen years old in two months. That’s all.” “I’m a wicked actress from Home James! inet commnlonte wor enewer to the bintimber guid: 
“Whew!” exclaimed Marcia. ‘‘That’s enough! You do “Light opera?” that brought this and oblige. Your friend 
a neat job with the parts of speech.” “Yes—atastretch. One of the characters is a Brazilian Mancta Meanoy 
Satisfied?” rice planter. That might interest you.” 
t ‘No, you haven’t kissed me.” “T saw The Bohemian Girl once,” retlected Horace “Tell he he coughe tell her that i 
“It’s not in my program,”’ demurred Horace. ‘“‘Under- aloud. “I enjoyed it—to some extent.” all right. I'll meet her in front of the theater 
' ind that I don’t pretend to be above physical things. “Then you'll come?” The big-timber guide smiled arrogant 
Chey ha their place, but a “Well, 'm—I'’m a “T gi he meant for you to come roun’ t’ the stage 
“Oh, *t be so darned reasonable!” “Oh, I know— you've got to run down to Brazil for the door.” 
I can’t help it.” week-end.” “Where where 1 t? 
‘I hate these slot-machine people.” ‘“‘Not at all. I'd be delighted to come.” “QOu’side. Tunayulef. Down ee alle 
I ire you I ” began Horace. Marcia clapped her hand “What?” 
Oh, shut up!” “Goodyforyou! I’llmailyouaticket—Thursday night?” | “Ou’side. Turn to y’left! Down ee alley!” 
My own rationality - “Why, I ig The arrogant person withdrew. \ freshma rT 
‘I didn’t say anything about your nationality. You're “Good! Tharsday night it is.” Horace snickered. 
Amuricun, ar’n’t you?” She stood up and walking close to him laid both hand Then half an hour later, sitting in the Taft Grill oppo 
Yes.” on his shoulders, the hair that was yellow by natural pigment, the prodig 
Well, that’s O. K. with me. I got a notion I want to “T like you, Omar. I’m sorry I tried to kid you. I was saying an odd thing. 
| do something that isn’t in your highbrow program. thought you'd be sort of frozen, but you’re a nice boy.” “Do you have to do that dance in the last act? 
. want to see if a what-ch-call-em with Brazilian trim He eyed her sardonically. g earnestly I mean, would they dism 
g that thing you said you were—can be a little “I’m several thousand generations older than you are.”’ refused to do it?” 
man.” “You carry your age well.” Marcia grinned. 
| Horace shook his head again. They shook hands gravely. “It's fun to doit. I like to do it.” 
' “T won’t kiss you.” ‘“My name’s Marcia Meadow,” she said emphatically. And then Horace came out with a four j 
“My life is blighted,” muttered Marcia tragically. “I’m ‘‘’Member it— Marcia Meadow. And I won't tell Charlie ‘“‘T should tl ’d detest it,” he re i | 
heaten woman. I’ll go through life without ever having Moon you were in.” “The people behind me were 1 y rel t 
with Brazilian trimmings.”’ She sighed. “Anyways, An instant later as she wa imming down the last | m.”” 
Omar, will you come and see my show?” flight of stairs three at a time she heard a voice call over Marcia blushed 


‘What show?” the upper banister, ‘Oh, say ‘i Continued on Page 81 
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Three Fundamental Laws of Business 








His Message Was Easily Understood. He Had 
Told the Fair Lady That at Quitting Time He 
Would be Waiting for Her Down in the Street 


T WAS when D Y ° ft Slh amused glances of 
[ cnarisawastry By Le Or CIwe the workmen, she 


ing to impress 


shook her long 


him with the importance ILLUSTRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR black hair down 


of knowing the difference 

between an oyster fork and a salad fork 
or perhaps it was the difference between 
a salad fork and a pie fork—that Pete 
commenced his study of those three funda- 
mental laws. At that time his only motive 
was a desire to keep step with Charissa. Later 
he was fair-minded enough to admit he had 
started the thing. But there is no denying 
the fact that in the beginning Charissa could 
not cook. It had been as a last despairing 
resort that he had persuaded her to take the 
course in domestic science. And nomereman 
could have foreseen the consequences. 

Pete had commenced life as an American- 
born Russian. The first factory boss for 
whom he worked had unceremoniously short- 
ened his name from Peter Lowolinsky to Pete 
Lowell. Experience had made of him a fair- 
to-middling .American workman. He had 
quit the factories and was by way of becom- 
ing a structural worker when he saw Charissa 
for the first time and decided he was due to 

fall for another frail. The word ‘“‘frail’’ must be given 
its colloquial, or, as it were, Halsted Street meaning. For 
ut the time Pete made his prompt decision he was stand 
ing some sixty feet above the street level on an I-beam 
that had just been fastened in place in the frame of a 
new building. He had caught a white-hot rivet thrown 
from the forge on the scaffold below him, had slipped it 
into the nicely drilled rivet holes and was reaching for 
his dolly bar when he became aware of a young woman 
watching from an open window of the factory adjoining 
the site of the new building. Pete’s working partner had 
paused with his air hammer against the hot rivet. 

“Some black-haired baby!” he commented fervently. 

Sut he did not allow his admiration to interfere with 
his task. Immediately following his remark came the 
taccato uproar of his machine, 

***Some baby’ is the word,” Pete agreed when the noise 
ceased. He picked up a bucket and leaned forward to 
eatch another upthrown rivet, fitted it in place and 
slammed his bar against it. Again came the clattering 
uproar of the air hammer. When the metal was headed 
out to the satisfaction of the riveter Pete laid aside his 
dolly bar and waved a friendly greeting to the girl framed 
in the near-by window. Then he engaged in a brief panto- 
mime. He pointed to the morning sun and to the western 
horizon; he pointed to himself, to the street below, and 
to her. His message was easily understood. He had told 
the fair lady that at quitting time he would be waiting 
for her down ir. the street. 

Charissa’s mobile lips registered tolerant amusement. 
She appraised Pete with casual interest; turned again to 
a mirror that hung beside the open window. She was dis- 
satisfied with the stately twisted coiffure she had achieved 
that morning and was trying to decide if her small well- 
shaped head would appear more lovely with her hair 
combed smoothly back and the ends curled under a shell 
pin directly behind each dainty ear. 

Charissa was a forewoman in the factory where she 
worked. Occasionally she found time during business 
hours to indulge in such vanities. She decided to try the 
more simple effect, so she leisurely removed her hairpins 
and placed them on the window sill. Heedless of the 


over her shoulders 
and arranged it more to her liking. When she was satisfied 
with the result she waited until Pete again looked up from 
his work. Then she blew a mocking kiss from her square 
little finger tips and smiled enticingly as she turned away 
from the window. 

She was not in the habit of smiling that way at men. She 
had learned that smiles were frequently misunderstood. 
Charissa had come to this country with her parents, Greek 
immigrants, when she was ten. She had had four years of 
public-school training before her factory experience began. 
During that time she had developed a passion for books, 
but her range of reading had since narrowed to a certain 
type of society novel. Her name, like Pete’s, had been 
changed during the process of Americanization, 

“Listen, you bright-eyed Dago kid,” her first employer 
had said; ‘‘you’ll have to get a better name than that. 
Charissa Abbatiello! Such a name will never buy you 
anything in this country. We'll call you Abbott—Charissa 
Abbott.” 

As she had accepted the environment and the language 
of this country eagerly, as an improvement over the old 
so she had accepted the new name. In the factories, be- 
cause she had a nice appreciation of value a modification 
of her parents’ instinctive economy — her progress had been 
rapid. 

She was past twenty now, and she had had her fair share 
of wooers. But in the old country marriage meant many 
children and an early old age. So she had gone her own 
way, cultivating an atmosphere of reserve, aloofness. 

That morning she told herself it was the warming caress 
of the spring breeze that kept her mind wandering from her 
duties. Twice during the day she went to the open window 
and watched Pete at his work on the slender dangerous 
girders. That evening she tarried until after her girls were 
gone before she went down to the street. 

Pete was waiting for her. As she left the building he 
whistled a measure of a popular song. 

“Lsaw you, [saw you,” the whistled melody announced. 
*“You were combing your golden hair.” 

Charissa decided to ignore him as he fell in step beside 
her. Pete maintained a discreet silence as they walked, 
and she began to appraise him with furtive sidelong glances. 
In spite of his grimy overalls, his work-roughened hands 
and dirt-streaked face she found him decidedly easy to 
look at. They had gone only a little distance together when 
she caught herself whistling a fragment of another familiar 
tune. 

“T like your style and the way you smile,” her puckered 
lips were informing him. 

She checked herself abruptly and favored him with the 
upraised line of 2. coldly rebuking shoulder. 

“The nerve of these mashers!” she observed. “A girl 
isn’t safe on the street even in the daytime if she is alone.” 

“That is why I waited for you,” Pete explained ingen- 
iously. ‘When I saw ycu this morning I said to myself, 
‘Pete Lowell,’ I said, ‘a fine-looking little girl like that 
shouldn't be walking out alone. With all these pool-room 
toughs hanging round it wouldn’t be safe for her.’ So I 
stuck round until you came.” 

They had come to the street corner and to the stairway 
leading to the Elevated road. Pete removed his hat as she 
placed a stylishly shod foot on the first step. 

“Good night, Miss ——” He paused for an inquiring 
moment. 
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a rewarded him After that they tried all manner of exp y 
le and an intro- dients without grat g results. Pete wor vick 
. “When you waved ried about the matter. It wasn’t that he g 
this n ng I said was so fond of well-cooked foods; it was the domest ence 
ell, ‘Charissa fact that his wife was failing to learn a thing 
I said he believed most women learned instin« \ " 
f harm tively. He himself had a knack of learning  p! 
to thesta- the rudiments of almost any art with- Pete continued to que-t \ he e cor 
i friendly out mucheffort. It was this knack that ‘ 1 that there was still a chance for Charissa to Ie 
e him. f had made it so easy for him to succeed 1 
( " Pet at the various kinds of work he had How game are you?” he asked her that ht as he 
repeating her done. At Charissa’s insistence he had rolu intly ampled ome pudding ‘ i el 
that sound quit the dangerous structural work and ( e?”’ she repeated. ‘I married i, didn’t 12 A 
r to me had secured a job in a factory woman would be eithe game or ike ich a 
ed away where electrical supplies were chance.” 
I bold eye manufactured. Bill Thomp ‘I'll say you are game,” Pete ired he irried 
iT iup the - son, the master mechanic un “But here’s a question Are you game enough to go to 
But could der whom he worked, was a_ school ag 
t the temp- crony of his, and they usually He repeated his conversation with Thom] ' 
tosmile, once, ate their noonday lunch to- ‘“*Let’s go and ask Mrs. Thompson about it,” he urged. 
ross ner gethe r. He had noticed that “She may be able to start you right on this proposition.” 
ae Thompson's lunches were al- **Get the car,”’ Charissa said I was gi e enough to 
The next evening ways tempting, appetizing, marry you and I’m game enough to go back to school if 
Pete waited for her substantial. there is a chance to learn to cook for you.” 
his jitney roadster. For two \ “Your wife must be some The Thompsons listened wit} mpathetic interest to 
years he had been off the girl y cook,” he commented wist- the tale of culinary woe Pete and Cha a told. They re 
proposition for life. During fully one day when his own lated their own experience and told of how a friend had 
those two 4 he had saved lunch seemed unusually taste- persuaded Mrs. Thompson to take the course in dome 
enough money to buy himself a small car less and unattractive. science that was being offered at a near-| | ol 
d the best suit of clothes he had ever “You've said it,’’ the other “The course is meant for hig} hool ¢ Mr 
rn. He was sporting both at this second agreed. “‘‘Some cook’ is the word.”” Thompson explained, “but Mrs. Courtney, who has charge 
rv “You are There With Your Needle “it is something they of the it peru tion, has ext ted the priv 
° can’t all learn,’’ Pete ileges of her department ried 













































and You Have the Other Dames 


I don’t often use the old boat except 

















Sund ‘ ‘ lained after he had tucked sn Gate oun Saded & Mite tee said with a note of ‘Te- women who int to learn housework a 
: in beside ‘but a swell-looking Beshe< But Gist, You Certainty gret in his voice. “It isa a science 
e you shouldn’t be riding with a six- Can't Cook”* gift some women The next d Char troduced 
o'clock mob on the street cars.” have,” herself to M ( irt ind explained 
Pete had never been taught that a straight line is the ‘“‘Where do you get that ‘gift’ stuff?” her domestic difficu At the begin 
t hortest distance between two points; it was a fact he Thompson demanded. ‘Why, when we ning of the following ‘ e com 
4 ized instinctively. His mind worked along straight married my wife couldn’t boil water with- menced her stud y 
bi es. Though he had his choice of several routes to the out burning it. And now look.” It was several months later. that 
1} idress she gave him, he instinctively took the shortest one. He pointed to the array of sand- memorable evening she served her first 
d| ‘Most men wouldn’t have been so eager to get rid of wiches, preserves, pie and odds scientifically balanced dinner, that Pete 
if me,’’ she chided when he stopped before the boarding house and ends of dainties spread before found an odd-shaped fork beside hi 
i where she lived. him on the workbench where they plate 
‘ 4 . ° . ” Dp — . ott - of » . “és ’ Pa) 1 
iW I 1 t figuring on getting rid of you,’’ Pete assured were eating. Pete gazed enviously _ “What is i ea las he picked 
I'm just giving you time to get dolled up before we at the display. it up and examined it 
j ‘ » some show,” “T suppose you'll claim you wr the very latest design in salad 
‘f Charissa named one of the downtown theaters. “‘There taught her how to do it,” he said, forks,”’ Charissa told him with quite ev 
i society play being featured there,”’ she suggested de- speaking lightly of a matter that dent pride in her new knowledge. 
if murely. was threatening to become a trag- “Huh!” said Pete 
ad had in mind a new Wild-West film, but if she edy in his life. He placed the very latest de 











i ! red the highbrow stuff that was what went with him. “‘T didn’t teach her,”” Thomp- ign in salad forks near the cer 
; One night, not more than two months later, when he son admitted. ‘‘But I would have ' ter of the table and picked up 

! pped the roadster in front of her boarding house been hunting for another house- his old reliable. He speared a 

: (harissa’s head was pillowed on his shoulder. Pete wasa_ keeper if she had not learned portion of |} tlad, sniffed it 
i fast worker. He had told her of a little apartment that about this domestic science they skeptically, tasted it with ap 
if was soon to be vacated. He had persuaded her to allow are teaching in the public schools parent reluctance. Then he 

n to furnish it for them. now.” helped himself more liberally “ 
' ‘I have a nerve,” he said after she had promised, “‘tak- “‘Domestiescience?’’ Pete ques- and settled back in his chair 
1 away from such an easy job as you have.” tioned. ‘“‘What do you mean with a sig! itisfaction 





Charissa sighed ecstatically. “I’m a fool to let you,” she by domestic science?” 


idmitted, cuddling up a little closer. ‘‘But we should 


‘I'll say you are learning,” 


he informed her with respectful 












4 
worry! Every woman is a fool when the right man comes.” admiratiotr “It will 
Two weeks later they were married. And if Charissa had not be long unti i'll 
been able to cook just a little better they might have be able to tell the best 
} irifted along comfortably, prosaically, with no story of of them how to stew up 
. achievement worth recording. a meal.” He glanced 
But Charissa could not cook. They had been married again at the new forl 
ess than a month when Pete told her so. He told her as But why the fancy 
ily as his unappeased appetite would permit. And even little do-jigger?”’ he de 
he spoke there was more of wonderment than reproof in manded, 
me. Hewas gazing at a dish she had served him when “It is a salad fork,” 
, he spoke his mind. He was fond of pie and this looked like Charissatold himagai 
e. But the under crust had refused to yield to the none n ‘ earnestly. “I said 
too gentle persuasion of his fork, the filling possessed the ‘, the beginning that do 
tency of soft gum, and the thick white lather with mest ence ide 
\ t was covered had left a palate-insulting flavor more thar at 
f lescribable strength. x cooking ecol 
‘You are there with your needle,” he commented, red.‘ Late 
referring to a dress she had made and was wearing 2 , I've been ke { 
the first time, “and you have the other dames Gi yw re f 
this town faded a mile for tooks—but girl, you - erve the , 
rtainly can’t cook.” \ ets - and nov Ll’: 
Charissa’s eyes filled with tears. ‘I know it,” she irni lore 
tiled. ““And you'll never know how hard I try to I" g how 
fi make things come out right. That pie,” she speci- t he ‘ 7 
\ ed—‘I made it exactly according to the recipe.” There v no 
At the sight of her tears Pete took her in his arms hint of jest in he 
| did his best to atone for his tactless frankness. tatement, and Pete 
‘Never nd about one little old pie,”’ he con- exploded w gu 
1. ‘*The bakeries haven’t gone out of business. f amuseme 
And you can buy the rest of the food already cooked Gosh, girl ‘ 
the delicatesser stores.”’ pleaded, fi 
“That is what I have been doing most of the time,” Joule foot off the accel 
e confessed. “And we cannot afford to live that ator bef yu be 
We'll never save a cent unless I learn to do the Pete Was Able to Show the Economy of the Methods He Had Inaugurated. He Assumed Continued on 
ng my self,”’ That the Expert Would Not be Interested in Details Page 171 
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IMMY MARTIN smiled cynically as he stood 


the Be ton Street curb and watched the 

e iturday-night crowd of Boston amusement 

e! g through the main entrance of the Commor 
wealth Theater He was a backslider and an apostate, 

it he was no longer conscious of any scruples in the 
premise So far as he was concerned the well-known 
iplift, which he had left flat on its back two weeks 
before wi i nave to go or tr iggling for the free air 
of the height without } aid or a tance 


An utterly sordid matter of dollars and cents had 
re ted the recor deration of his previou ly avowed 
determination to keep off song and dance 
Mme. Olga Stephano, Ibser 
exponent and personal conductor of the 


uplift, had exploded like a giant firecracker 


shows for life, 


when he had politely uggested at the 
beginning of the season that his enthusiasm 
for the cause would in the future depend 
upon amore obese emolument eve ry Satur 
day night. She had finally 
shapely shoulders and walked away. Jimmy 


shrugged her 


iad thereupon given his notice 
The next day a wire had reached 
him from Chester Bartlett offering 
him a place as press agent for that 
manager's newest musical-comedy 
venture, Keep Moving, and proffer- 
ing a stipend that exceeded the 
demand which Madame Stephano 
had re jected by twenty-five ¢ ollars 
un week. Jimmy had gone into ex- 
ecutive session with himself and 
had passed the motion for recon- 
sideration by a unanimous vote. 
His cynical aspect on this 
particular occasion was the 
result of his contemplation 
f the sign which outlined in 
incandescent brilliance over 
the portals of the playhouse 
the name of his new affilia- 
tion It seemed to him for 
a moment to be a symbol of 
his downfall and disgrace 
His smile lost its hardness 
a minute later, however, and 
became something a shade 
softer and more human, A 
vagrant memory of a certain 
young person from Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
son whom Jimmy held in the 


a young per- 


highest regard— had crossed 
his train of thought. It was 
pleasant to think that Lolita 
Murphy was near and close 
at hand and that when the performance was 
over he could walk across the Common with 
her to her hotel, whisper words of endear- 
ment and bask in the effulgence of the smiles 
which she so lavishly bestowed upon him. 

Lolita, released from the oblivion of her drudgery as 
a player in the open-air spectacle which had been a 
feature of the summer season of Jollyland, Coney 
Island's biggest amusement park, still cherished a great 
and overwhelming ambition to climb the ladder of the 
atrical fame and carelessly brush off the more or less 
distinguished celebrities who were, she felt, encumber 
ing the topmost rung 

She had reluctantly consented to accept a minor 
position in the Keep Moving company at Jimmy’s 
behest. The latter, filled with a pardonable desire to 
be near her, had convinced her that a little musical 
comedy experience was a necessary part of her theat- 
rical training and had persuaded Bartlett to give her 
a microscopic part in the piece In the first act she sep- 
arated herself from the ranks of the chorus and remarked, 

Here comes the prince iow.”” In the second act she was 
the hat-check girl in the scene depicting the entrance to 
the dining room of the Carlton Hotel and was called upon 
to say “‘Think you're fresh, don’t you?” to the principal 
comedian. In the third and final act she was one of the 


bridesmaids in the ragtime-wedding number, 

Jimmy, it must be confessed, had begun to suspect 
trongly that Lolita would eventually find out that the 
American stage would be able to worry along without her 
assistance if the worst came to the worst and that destiny 
had not selected her to snatch the laurels from the brow of 
Mrs. Fiske. That was one of the reasons which impelled 
him to suggest that she associate herself with Keep Mov- 
ing. He didn't want her to have any heartaches or artistic 
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‘what Do I Mean to Anyone Here or in New York or Any Place Else Here in the 
East? Nothing — Nothing at All, Jimmy —Just Nothing at Ali"’ 


growing pains and he felt that she could be spared much 
distress and disillusion if he were on the side lines at all 
times with words of cheer and encouragement. 

A smart limousine drew up alongside him and Chester 
Bartlett, classiest of musical-comedy entrepreneurs, alighted, 
bringing with him something of the flair of a Parisian 
boulevard as contrasted with the Broadway manner which 
usually characterized theatrical men in his particular field 
of endeavor. University man, cosmopolite, patron of 
amateur sports, big-game hunter and intimate of distin- 
guished literary men in a half dozen countries, Chester 
Bartlett was a unique figure in the realm of twinkly toes and 
tinkly music. As he came toward Jimmy he seemed to 
exude such a suggestion of perfect poise and supreme 
savoir-faire that the press agent felt for a moment as if he 
should applaud. 
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“Hello, oldman!” said Bartlett jovially. “‘What 
song doth our troubadour sing next? You'll have 
to woo the muse in accents soft and low if you 
expect her to equal her performance this morning for 
your young friend down at the Colonial. That story 
had a tang that was delightful. Don’t you think so?” 

The manager had intended to pierce Jimmy’s Achil- 
lean heel and he had succeeded. If there was anything 
that stirred the latent energies that lay 
dormant in the press agent’s soul and 
filled him with the fierce and fiery zest of 
a crusader it was praise of a rival’s achieve- 
ments. And that fellow down at the 
Colonial had put one over that morning 
There was no gainsaying that. His story 
about the group of chorus girls who had 
organized a Back-to-Nature club and 
elected to live in tents on the roof of one 
of the biggest hotels in town had landed 
with a splash and an extensive pictorial 
layout in every paper in town. Jimmy 
had been nursing a grouch all day be- 
cause he hadn’t thought of the idea first. 

He didn’t permit any outward signs 
of his annoyance to reach Bartlett, 
however, and assumed his customary 
jaunty air of sublime self-confidence 
in making reply. 

“T’ll say it was pretty good,” he 
said, ‘“‘but I’ve got something about 
ready to spring that’ll send that fel- 
low down for the count in the first 
round. I’ve got a date with this 
Emily Ann Muse party to-morrow 
morning and when she’s listened to 
what I’ve got to say she'll jump 
through the paper hoop at the word 
of command.” 

Bartlett laughed good-naturedly. Jim- 
my’s dazzling metaphorical flights and 
picturesque similes were a constant source 
of piquant delight to him. 

“You're not quite so modest as the coo- 
ing dove,” he remarked, “but you're a 
darned sight more diverting. I hope you’re 
going to get our stately queens into the 
web youare weaving. [rather fancy they’re 
on the warpath to-night after all the no- 
toriety their sisters in art got to-day.” 

“‘Don’tworry,”’ repliedJimmy. ‘‘ They’re 
goin’ to be right in the little old center of 
the stage with baby spot lights playin’ on 
"em from all sides. There won't be any- 
thin’ doin’ for about thirty-six hours or so, 
though. I can’t open cold with this act. 
I’ve got to call a rehearsal,” 

Bartlett chuckled and strolled into the 
lobby. As Jimmy watched his trig figure 
disappear past the doorman at the far end 
he experienced a sinking sensation that 

was decidedly unpleasant. He 
suddenly realized that in a mo- 
ment of expansiveness induced 
by jealousy of a hated rival he 
had drawn a check against a 
sadly depleted inspirational bank 
account, 

As a matter of ungarnished 
fact he hadn’t a notion as to how 
he was going to make good. He 
had no more idea than Bartlett 


\crhuw as to the nature of the story that 


was to startle the natives in 
thirty-six hours, but he was the 
original cheery optimist and 
somehow he felt that the gods 
would be good to him. He sauntered leisurely down the 
street in quest of an inspiration. 


au 


HE walk across the Common after the performance that 

night wasn’t quite so stimulating as it generally was. 
Jimmy’s earlier saunter had failed to result in the produc- 
tion of an idea that was even remotely possible of materi- 
alization and he had slowly let himself drop into one of 
those states of moody preoccupation which are usually 
fatal toromance. Lolita, too, was strangely silent and de- 
tached and their conversation at first was monosyllabic 
and intermittent. Presently they came to a bench on the 
fringes of the park and sat down under the sheltering 
branches of a great elm as they had for several nights past. 
Neither spoke for a minute. Jimmy first found voice. 
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ve ‘em organize a literary society and have Think of all those people readin’ about you and seein’ Jimmy, whose ideals were crashing down to earth, 
Harvard ducks come over some off afternoon your picture and talkin’ about you! Didn't that ‘ anced at Lolita’s turb uu 
leeture,”’ he said abstractedly as he stared you happy ? | hoped it would. That’s what I got 'em to No,” he replied W hat t he nswel 
use it for.” Because nine out of every te ead t} 
f m curiously. The remark was so entirely Lolita touched him gently on the arm two lines either knew i \ 
m his hither brief remarks that she “T didn’t mean to be nasty, Jimmy,” she said I ther or dad, and A | i 
m its signific really didn’t, and I hate to tell you the truth, but you” to them about someone who meant somet ‘ 
\ e asked. really ought to know it. Do you want to?” Tha 1 of mixe p, I gue | | what | 
wouldn't be time for that, though,” he went on ‘Fire ahead! You don't even have to blindfold me.” trying to say 
\ ‘ “He'd probably have to take a couple of “Tt didn’t make me so happy as you'd imagine. There What do I mean to anyone here or in New ¥ 
nd another couple to get his nerve up.” wasn’t a single soul that saw it who knew anything about = any place else here in the East? Not g—nothing at all 
\W ou talking about, Jimmy Martin?” broke who I was or anything, except the folks in the company, Jimmy —just nothing ‘ 
; ( and they were all jealous because you'd put it in. I didn’t She wound up at a helt elter pace that left her quite 
' ne to with a start and laughed foolishly. mean any more to that four hundred thousand than the out of breath, and had it not been for the eltering eln 
i e me, girlie,” he replied. ‘“‘I forgot that you printer that set up the type. Oh, no, I didn’t! You can’t Jimmy might have noticed that she was bit ) 
i anyt about it. You see, I ain’t really tell me! when she paused and wa g herse I 
ench at all. I’m right out on a sand bar and “*Let me tell you something, Jimmy. Old Doc Crandall, a mighty effort. He again tried to take her har 
yi e tide’ n’ in. I’m goin’ to be all awash in a little the city editor of the Cedar Rapids Democrat-Chronicle, would have none of 
» hile if the life guards don’t come out and pull a rescue.” wrote a piece once about the graduation exercises at the “Girlie,” he pleads aking lun empt at 
} I and,”’ persisted Lolita. Central High School and he said that I recited with fine gentleness, “you mean a whol ( e! part 
It’s ¢ f I’ve got a case of goods to deliver and expression and wonderful emotional control. There were who's pretty close at hand. You've just naturally ¢ é 
‘ ire on strike. In words of one syllable, only two lines about me, but those two lines made me Cedar Rapids blues again to-night, honey, but i'll be all 
eart, I’ve promised Bartlett that 'm goin’ to back happier than a whole page in Boston would; yes, or New _ right in the mornin’—all right in the rnin’, hone lake 


% League of Nations off onto the inside pages on Monday York either. Do you know why?” it from me. I don’t lose mar bet i dont 
{ g and I’ve been But Lolita had 


rea out all night lay i ! | 
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He tried to take end na wes 
i, but she drew on p y . 
Va qui ly. He < ve | 
ewildered by her 
le and there was JOT Ce RTS Hi 
of genuine agi- AW! t TRA 
voice as 
1 ti i eply: Or t | t 
What’s the matter, ing more } 
Didn’t you like ead. ‘T 
tle yarn and the vly left his { 
é "A ! picture of Va | ¢ 
Journal ran pre 
morning? ; profound t t 
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ndred thousand. What Do You Think We Are—a Troupe of Trained Seats?" Page 75 
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ROUND OUR TOWN 


PASSED most of my first day or so among “T shouldn’t say that everything is heavenly 
Menpocintin pe top mate more — LOY LG TMEPSOM IAOUTA vere, tutivitsay iat ves people have mone 


» good living conditions, It has 

























































































































Lwe " id ind who and that they Z iv 
e yt i r the hee f tary and i simply bee red influence of these outside 
‘ ‘) ‘ yotr econd agitators, trying to bring all these people into 
I ‘ f on the other the I. W. W. and trying to start a olution in 
oe e of ‘ h «¢ the country, that has made these people so dis- 
‘ | ‘ e ¢ ‘ satisfied. A lot of them did not know why they 
‘ t le out on strike.” 
G else ; young st Cheyenne gave me 
M ‘ ened t ea the names of near » leading agitators in 
W the town. The e men is entirely well 
‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ et known, not onl thorities but to all the 
‘ ( ‘ i We f i business men could not call that vil | 
I the lage altogether : place to live in just at 
1 We i et present It’s a fine place to study the brother 
I] ( ‘ th hood of man, but I hould not ay that it wa 
eve t et ‘ ’ absolutely and permanently brotherly down there 
e he ‘ ere, WI ed in the sand bill 
t { ‘ I had several times heard the name of a certain 
f the | [ist ( loze well-known socialist of somewhat pronounced 
! ! ‘ ent Lé type, whose place of bu iness was where most of 
1) il { ( thar @ per the laboring people live I found my man there, 
t e Ame et f the Aladd busyin thestore which he ow: i.compact bullet 
f t teel t f e India and headed Russian Jew, better educated than the 
} may be average and of a more positive type of mind. Hi 
yé Lhe st el ed iher ing tore was neat and well kept, he himself seemed 
her see wl t ive gained out neat and well kept. His black mustache wa 
f hy they be rhe n re rt trimmed down to ultramilitary closeness and 
, t | eat ma daintiness, though I do not think that he wa 
rm Like to go ne of them just back from the Argonne. 
‘ t get ba | here never ha I had little difficulty in getting my man started 
been a time whe ibor paid so well as it ha into the usual socialist patter. He had no good 
bene ht here As t t the hest-paid word for the Army and declared, as have all these 
il the r yuld « im not in a p others of the Gary agitators, that none of his own 
t to q the ‘ te and must political beliefs had been disposed to make any 
role uu to the ofl " i the Crar mills them trouble whatever; that they did not preach al 
eve ind to officers of the I Steel Com Mele General Beonacd Wood red doctrine; that they had broken no laws; that 
pa whom you will find in ¢ ro. Offhand, they had their right to their own religious and 
l i lid i that twent do I twent hive political beliefs, a well as the rright to assemble 
: dollars, has been taken down for a day's work peaceably and to discuss these matters. I asked 
juite often, not by a few but by a good many of the union The thing has gone far enough, If this is not going to be him if he was of the belief that the masses ought to ow: 
re They want the ertime pay—then they holler! America, if we are going to have revolution, if this whole the mills over yonder and if there ought to be a genera! 
It entirel rrect t iy that bad leading of the country is going to be upset by these men who are not division of property. He fed openly at thi 
rT e made tl t bole All these men you have Americans in thought or deed—then it is time we all found “You're among those ill-informed persons,” said he 
been talking to will tell i that they are not radicals, it out. I see no use in avoiding any of these great ques- “who think that socialism means the destruction or the 
{ t the are not red that they have stood or ly on tions of to-day. They are here and we have got to meet division of property. It does nothing of the rt. It 
the Constitutional ht all that sort of thing. You them. We've got to see whether this is going to be a gov- simply means that the day of the tyrant is done; that 
know better than that. ‘I town is red right now. It’s ernment by Americans or a soviet government run after oppression, whether by the military or by the capitalistic 
1. W. W. right now inside, It’s for the one big union right the Russian system, such as has been preached here right class, must cease. Of course that includes the right to 
now, ‘I ‘ ymista what the army men uncovered along. For my own part, I rather think America is not unionize, the right to collective bargaining. It means that 
i} found every flag except the American flag. They going soviet just yet a whi If some of these disturbers the people shall not be contr any sort of autocracy, 
found any amount of the idest wrt of radical literature. and agitators here are of that belief they ‘d better turn even the autocracy of wealt 
he propaganda u ered here is bad as the worst, their minds to another sort of thinking while they still | 
) there wa » telling where it would run or what these have time Agitation Without Representation 
people would de Phere pen preaching of the general “It isn't all a question of the steel mills or all a question 
revolution here 1 rdvoenc f the soviet government of the labor unions. There are others in America besides “J HAVE read, yes. I’m a Russian Jew, born acro 
for the United State open advocacy of a nation-wide those two elements. If the fight has got to be made—well, there, and I've studied there and here. I’masocialist 
{ ewl hould tie up ever ndustry in America right these boys in the uniforms never back-tracked. I don't yes. I'msaying that the coming of the troops here was an 
when winter was coming If that thing failed it was think the real Americanever got the habit of back-tracking outrage against our liberties as a people. I’m an American 
because the leade f these people failed in what they very much. Troops or no troops, you can say that Gary citizen and I believe in the rights of the people. This sort 
wanted to get done.” is going to be run on an American basis and that the of thing in Gary is as bad as Europe at its worst.” ? 
soviet system is not going to be installed here so that you I asked him if he thought it right for the miners to strike 
Real Americans Never Back-Track could notice it on top of the steel strike and if all these strikes could be 
“You have heard a good deal about the money the called right and good when they meant so much r 
| SUPPOSI i have read Foster's book onsyndicalism? steel workers have been making in Gary. They don’t all and so much trouble to this country at a time when it 
I Foster fluence here tweighed that of Gompers, make it, of course, and those who do get it in good part by needs the support of all : 
who didn't want the strike pulled when it was, before the overtime. There was one young newspaper man in Gary, “Sure, I believe in to strike,” he said. “Of 





Washingt conference ere | beer alk that a strapping young chap, who got tired of the wages of course I do. It’s only in that way that the people can 
ist in case the Army intellect and concluded to take or those of toil. He was come into their own. That’s the only way we can fight. 














t er Was ¢ ’ ! ere, at it 
leclared the régime of 1 tial law ended in Gary. Now’ able to do long stretches in the mills—at one time thirty Of course’’—he added this hastily—‘‘I mean quite peace 
I want t y that I ar the personal belief that in case hours on end. He took down that week $345, and then fully. There was nothing violent done here in this town. 
Foster should declare |} tentions he would be teld not — laid off to enjoy himself, telling some of his fellow workers This is no I. W. W. place. But the Socialist Party has as 
to come to G It train would go right on that he had found the place where a newspaper man could much right to exist as the Republican Party or the Demo- 
t igrh Id t p here. If he does he'll be appreciated cratic Party. What justice do we get? We polled a million 
not stop here long the better men of tl town are tired “Of course the management of the mills does not be- votes last election, but those millior peopl had on ly one 
f t We wa " the busine f lieve in the twelve-hour day or the sixteen-hour day, for representative in Congress.” 
ima g ou here, the same as everywhere they have no wish to keep these men simply as standard- “And you didn’t quite get him in that time,” I sug- 
else ized machinery. It is the men themselves who very largely gested, bearing in mind that certain Wisconsin socialist 
Of actual Amer ere there are not so many have been to blame for their long hours, though, of course, candidate for Congress who had a previous engagement 
thou ! r so awf mi hundred The greet you know that the furnaces cannot stop and that the ball somewhere else. 
ijority of the population, of course, foreign and is has to be kept rolling all the time, either by one shift a “Well, we elected him*anyhow, and we'll elect twenty 
em é the stec is | 1, at the best wages day, two shifts a day or three shifts a day. What I want more,” said my friend with the military mustache. ‘‘ This 
labor ever earned j ! intry, and wages such as_— to make plain is that in conditions which the laborers have new Labor Party, together with the socialist vote, which 
none of ther uuld have dreamed of back in Europe. Ofthe accepted their earnings have been very large and have is getting larger all the time, is going to make plenty of 
‘ i" el yn el of clerical staffs and gone up and up. The company used to print checks with trouble for a lot of you people in America.” 
office forces, we might set off perhaps ter per cent in all, the stop clause on them: ‘Not over one bundred dollars.’ As he talked my man did not overlook a single customer 
and half of those would be foreign, though many of them It had to raise the limit for the weekly check and print that came into the store. Many of these were negroes 
peak our language. Yet | want to tell you that there are them ‘Not over two hundred dollars.’ So many of the I take it that a good per cent of his trade is of that sort. 
enou Americans in tl wn, wil the un-Americans — steel rollers have to pay an income tax that there is a As the talk grew hotter and hotter I saw two or three 
‘ ted t, to see t ler are observed here special agent of the United States Treasury Department negro men who were standing round listening in. I men- 
troops stay here indefinitely. located in Gary. tioned that I had heard that a negro radical of education 
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unions was a f 
ehance for the 
rignt of ma > 
ee? We take 
everybody in our 


g to make an address in a small hall of Gary that 


‘ » r the next. The storekeeper nodded. 
Of irse,” said I, “‘you believe in the universal 
‘ 1 of man?” 
Sure I do.’ 
that ides your colored brother just the same? 
\ lmit the colored people into your unions, your plans 
r trines, On just the same footing that you 
Lve ‘ 
tle qui glance round him. “Of course!”’ said he. 
| had made it a practice while engaged in exploring 
Ame to t without introduction to anyone I met. 


it while I was in the office of one of the men 
f er mentioned I saw sitting there a young woman 
vhom I tool to be the stenographer in the office Whether 





ot I guessed correctly I cannot say. She was young, 





1 curly hair, a dark brown eye and all that sort 


“Young woman,” I said to her directly, “‘what’s your 
‘I don’t know,” she answered. ‘“‘I never had any 
irents that I can remember. I was adopted and brought 
ster child. I’ve been living in Gary for a while.” 
itters intervened and our conversation ended 
Meantime I heard that this same young 
woman was regarded in Gary labor circles as a sort of Joan 
of Are. Sometimes she addressed meetings. Learning 
town for the purpose of interviewing people 
1oned me later and asked if I could not come out 
r her speak. Just now it chanced that, as I was 
passing down the street for my next conversation with the 
osen intellectuals of Gary, I met this same young 
woman, who halted me for a moment. We had some open- 
peech. I asked her if she was going to speak in public. 








at that time 








The Wisdom of Seventeen 


. | THINK so, this evening at eight o’clock,”’ she said. 
It’s “at Turner Hall. We don’t always know just 

whether there is going to be a crowd out or not, but if you 

W nquire at the office late this afternoon you can find 

out There is no reason why you should not come.” 

I asked. 

said she, and smiled. 

“You are wise for one so young. Did your wisdom come 

i matter of direct inspiration or didn’t you get most of 

ding somebody's books that were handed to you?”’ 

read a good deal,”’ she replied. “T talk sometimes 


>>» 


‘How old are you 


“T’'m seventeen,”’ 





whose name had been given to me as one of the most 
dis 


‘ontented of all these Gary agitators 





This man is a Bulgariar | found him in his office, 
where the surroundings were those of apparent prosperity 
lr age he was about twenty-eight Born in B igaria of 


varents in fair circumstances, he had begun his education 
n that country and finished it in America. He spoke good 


except that a trace of the ineradicable foreign 





accent lingered with him. In appearance he was of me 
, si 1 dark, with abundant hair and 
with heavy dark eyebrow In profile his features were 


very good. He had a good forehead. He did not have the 





dium stature lender an 


bullet head, the high cheek bones, the ears set down on the 
neck, which so many of his colleagues in Gary display. 
His face was not flat like a map, but well modeled. He 
was very neatly dressed. Except for a chin a trifle pointed 
and for teeth a trifle carietic, he might have applied, with 
fair chance of success, at the moving-picture hero depart- 


ment of almost any film company. I rather liked his 


looks. 

I did not like his talk. 

My new man looked at me silently. I could see a cloud 
on his face. He was not angry, but sullen and subdued. 
He looked hurt, grieved. He seemed to smart under a 
sense of wrong. He was not discourteous to me, but did 
not want to talk at first. I knew that since he was a 
socialist that could not last long—talking is the best thing 
they do 

‘I don’t believe I want to say anything to you,” he 
said when I explained my errand. “I’ve been hauled 
round enough already. Plenty of newspaper men have 
come down here from Chicago and interviewed me. They 
never told the truth about what I said to them. I don't 
want any more of it.” 

“Well,” I said to him, “look at my brow and gaze into 
my orbs. You may get the truth about you for once, if 
I have any luck.” 

And then I began with an easy question or so about the 
uselessness of the troops in Gary. Not much more was 
needed. My young Bulgarian talked 

‘I know the law,” said he, ‘‘and so do you. I was 
arrested without any warrant, and without any process of 
law, by the army officers here. I wasn’t put in the stock- 
ade, but I was called up under arrest. They searched my 
house without any warrant and frightened my wife almost 
crazy. They found a couple of guns in my possession 





shotguns. I’m a great hunter, always have been, and that 
was why I had the shotguns, and for no other reason. One 
of the guns did not belong to me, but to a friend. They've 
got the two shotguns yet, and they pay no attention to 
any demand I make for them 
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If | le 1 the ( tio if co t i 
l I do, I have a ! ’ } t 0 ind p l 
beliefs and a right to freedom of reer?! \ 1 i i 
law exist ere lLlow could : e gover rt ta 
na eve i ed i i iW i fie 1 ! 
here i l 4 1 t a ist \ 
1 i ind w uta proce \ 

W i t vo rT e A m end I aske 
him went 

But | ) 1 tsm He reall is bee eu { 
deep, I f he é f had since e labo 
trouble beya Cra He went on from o t! ‘ 
not r, smartl | i if istice, as I UIC See 
a good part of | ittitude also that of hurt vanity ar 
personal pride 

“And now I'm done!” he exclaimed at last aah 
American no more! I renounce my citizenship in t 
country. I have my home and my family here, yes, buta 
quick as I can sell out and get my passport I’m going bac 
home to Bulgaria. If this is what America means to 
Europeans, then we'd better sta ver there.” 

“Well, I hope it won’t take you too long to sell out, my 


friend,”’ I said to him, ‘‘and I wish you j 


HAD a lovely time all through Gary—nice sociable 
busine all down the line with these pe pie who want 


to go back home 


We talked over the usual socialistic line of argument a 
well as we could, but alway ime round to the feeling of 
persor il inju e on the part of t ung man, He had 
not had any trial He had not had ar enarge vrought 
against him. He had broken no law. Upon the contrar 
his own Constitutional right i i Amer t tize nad 
been violated. Apparently he overlooked the fact, stated 


in the proclamation of General Wood at the time martial 
law was declared in Gary, that the yovernor if Indiana had 


wired to Washington that he wa inabie to m with the 
situation of disorder then existing at Gary It was fron 
Washington that General Wood got his orders. And, of 
course, as my young friend ought to have know » 


ernor of Indiana has no control over the Army of the 
United States, acting under orders from the War Depart 


ment of the United States. On the whole, I think thi 


young man was the bitterest man with whom I talked in 
: if f 

Crary I think he announced his real frame of landhi 
real feelir gs of heart in his hot and impul ive words t me 


With an equal candor I told him I thought he would be 





to the meeting Not everybody understands about 

m, see? There’s two sorts of it, see? Now we 

people here in Gary haven't ever been radicul—not in the 
east. There 
wasn’t a ea- 
1 W the 
OOoDS hould 


creed—all sorts of 
people. Of course 
that doesn’t in- 
clude negroes 
none of that sort. 
We think that the 
real laborir g peo- 
ple of the country 
ought to have a 
hance.”” 

I said good 
morning to Joan 
and went my way, 
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owe ‘ . new , 
er mar Federal Troops, Under General Wood, Ready for Riot Duty at Gary, Indiana Page 100 
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B rTWEEN Cutt heart 
ent of ind 


N At ““Bad news?” asked Kitty anxiously. 
By Harold! Gc Grath ** Aggravating rather than bad. I am called to 
Washington. May be gone four or five days. 
Official business.’ Leaves things here a bit in the 
a" 
“*T’ll stay as long as you need me,” 
“T’d rather a man now. 
some of the prin- rest. I’ve achap in mind. He'll make our friend here toe 
ciples of good citizenship?” the mark. A physical instructor, ex-pugilist; knows all 
“To be nice to policemen. Not tomeddle about broken heads.” 
with politics, because it is vulgar. To vote “T say, that’s ripping!” 
pe rfunc torily . Tolet George do it when there your man, and I'll be off 
are reforms to be brought about. To keep 
your hat on when the flag goes by because 
otherwise you will attract attention. To find 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES mM. PRESTON 
“And so,” she heard Cutty say, “Mr. 
Hawksley is going to become an American 


citizen. Kitty, 


said Miss Frances. 
You need 


You’ve been a brick. 
what are 


cried Hawksley. ‘‘Give 
your hand 


ooner you stop fus ing over me the sooner the cracl 


me 
The 


cin my 


within a week. 
head will cease to bother me. 

‘Kuroki will cook for you and Ryan will put you through 
tunts. The roof, when the weather permit 
a yood exercising ground. If you'll excuse me I'll 
do some telephoning. Kuroki, pack my bag for a five-day 
trip to Washington. I'll take you down to the office, 
Kitty.” 

‘I don’t fancy I ever will quite understand you,” said 
Hawksley, leaning back in his chair listlessly. ‘‘ Honestly, 
now, you'd be perfectly justified in bundling me off to some 
hotel. Ihave funds. Why all this pother about me?” 

Cutty smiled. ‘‘When I tackle anything I like to carry 
it through. I want to put you on your train.” 

“To be reasonably sure that I shan’t come back?” 

“‘Precisely’’—but without smiling. With a vague yet 
inclusive nod Cutty hurried off. 

So much “Tt is because he is such a thorough 
Hawksley,” Kitty explains 3 
obligations he cannot abrogate them offhand.” 

‘Did I bother you last night 

“Mercy, no! From the hurdy-gurdy 
down to Kubelik and his successors, 
Give him an hour or two with less music-mad. You play 
Amati—if she cared for plicable shyness. 

She would be coming to the apart- Hawksley smiled. An hour or two with that old Amati. 
ment again when his host ‘I am only an amateur. You should hear Stefani 

Two-Hawks the wa Better still, he would Gregor, when the mood is on. He puts something into 

Amati Were in the Very Room call her by tele phone; the ple a of lone li- 

Of course He 

ng that. He would embark upon this affair 

without the smug varnish of self-lies. Fire—to play with it! 

, moved He ate his portion of beefsteak, potatoes and 

them all toast, and emptied his coffee « ip. It was really 

hafts of _ the first substantial meal he had had in many hours. 

A feeling of satisfaction began to permeate him. 

He smiled at Miss Frances, who shook her head 

rounds to nod affirmatively. dubiously. She could not quite make him out 

What was pathologically. Perhaps she had been treating him 

uch fireworks round as shell-shocked when there was nothing at all the 

at Kitty to see how she matter with his nerves, 

her ling Presently Kuroki came in with a yellow envel 

hed back to Cutty ope, which he laid at the side of Cutty’s plate. 

because ne “Telegrams!” exploded Cutty. ‘Hang it, 

don’t want any telegrams!” 

“Open it and haveit over with,” suggested Kitty. 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

It was the worst kind of news—a sum- 
mons to Washington for conference. Which 
signified that the Government’s plans were 
completed and that shortly he would be on 
his way to Pirzus. 

A fine muddle! Hawksley in no condition 
to send upon his way; Kitty’s affair unset- 
tled; the emeralds still in camera obscura; 


fault without being able to offer remedies. the necessary 


To kee p in debt because life here in Amer- makes ‘ 
ica would be monotonous without 
bill collectors.” 

Cutty interrupted with a laugh. 
“Kitty, you'll scare Hawksley ofl 
the map!” 

“‘Let him know the worst at 

e,”’ retorted Kitty, flashing a 
nile at the victim. 

“Spoofing what?” said 
Hawksley, appealing to his host. 

This quality of light irony ina 
woman was a distinct novelty to 

Hawksley. She had humor, then? 

the better. An added zest to 

was planning. He recalled now that she 

was not of the clinging kind either. A 

woman with a humorous turn of mind was 

ten times more elusive than a purely senti- 
mental one. 
that old 
music! 


me 


sportsman, Mr. 


the game he “Having accepted cert 
? I mean, did my fiddling?” 
of my childhood, 
| have beer 
wonderfully !”’ 


more or 
Sudden inex- 
really 
The Tschaikowsky Waltz! She / 
Coutd Hear it as Plainty as if some afternoon, 


Johnny and out of the way. your 
soul that makes you wish to go forth at once to do some 
fine unselfish act.” 

Stefani Gregor! He thought of the clear white soul of 


the man who had surrendered imperishable fame to stand 


ness. Scoundrel? 
little diver 
hin 


atior 


ion As was not denyi 


e was wholly elf again 
end of the 


mver 
innel 
iity, wv ith vivid 
id traveled far with his master these ten 
din hi 
ently, wondering a bit. 
1, throwing 

‘ i glances 
him. 
Shortly the little 
could resist the in- 
ilf-conscious inquiry. Third time, 
Mind you, they were both 
only their eyes were like 
It wa 
of what he was doing 
ire Kitty—that is, he 
fur 

But in none of these pictures 

isted to her 


iught a rvlance at 


ther 


edly. 
word 
, rest pring. 
consciou 
visualized her 
He put her on horses, in 


upon returning 


rejected only to return; a 


it the sense of shame, of 
Cutty’s words began to 
There 
of the 
i desperate cynicism 
of friend or foe. Who 
to him he left here? 
then to go forth devil may-care, 
To fan 
e affair would depend upon 
If she did he would pluck the 
1 his lif Well, what of 
bread and eaten his 

race of 

ed 

if 


tof t 


there 


e other, without sense 
by the 


bitterne 


recolle tion 
ut, carel 


appetr w he 


1, full of unsuspected fire, 
yi 


to Hawksley. Tl 


min his unwavering 
, 


Perhaps he was only 


own 


Karlov at liberty with his infernal schemes, 
and Stefani Gregor his prisoner. Wild 
horses, pulling him two ways. A word, and 
Karlovy would come to the end of his rope 
suddenly. But if he issued that word the 
whole fabric he had erected so painstakingly 
would blow away like cardboard. If those 
emeralds turned up in the possession of any 
man but himself the ensuing complications 
would be appalling. For he himself would 
be forced to tell what he knew about the 
Hawksley would be thrust « onspic- 
into the limelight, and sooner or 
wild anarch would kill him. 
Hawksley would not have one 
in a thousand. Kitty would be 


stones; 
uously 
] 


later some 


Known, 


dragged into the light and harassed and his 


attitude toward her misunderstood. 
All these things, if he acted upon his oath. 
Nevertheless he determined to risk suspension of opera- 


tually rh tions until he returned from Washington. There was one 
sound plank tocling to. He had first-hand information that 
anarchistic elements would remain in their noisome cellars 
until May first. If he were not ordered abroad until after 


that no harm would follow his suspension of operations, 


“Come With Me, Miss. If You are Sensible 
Will Not be Harmed"’ 


You 
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tween him and the curse of his blood; who had for ten It breaks my heart that while I have everything inthe way with me. It's merely going by convention on the blind 












































years stood between his mother and the dissolute man _ of luxuries you have nothing. I can’t settle asum on you side. To leave you something in my will wouldn't serve at 
hom irony had selected for the part of father. Ten years an income. The world wouldn’t understand. Your friends all. I’m a tough old codger and may be.marked down for 
I liplomacy, tact, patience. Stefani Gregor! There was would be asking questions among themselves. This tele- a hale old ninety, All I want is to make you happy and 
‘ blood, predatory and untamed; and there wasthespirit gram from Washington means but one thing: That in care-fre« 
hich the old musician had molded. He could not harm a few weeks I shall be on my way to the East. I shall be “Cutty, I'd like to curl up in some corner and cry, 
s girl. Dead or alive, Stefani Gregor would not mighty unhappy if I have to go leaving you in the rut gratefully. I didn’t know there were such men. I just 
permit it, This is my idea: Marry me an hour or so before the ship don’t know what to do. It isn’t as if you were asking me 
Hawksley rose slowly and without further speech walked _ sails. I will leave you a comfortable income. Lord knows to be your wife. And as you say, I can’t accept money ‘ 
to the corridor door. He leaned against the jamb for a how long I shall be gone. Well, I won't write. After a There is a pride in me that rejects the whole thing; but it 
y moment, then went on to his bedroom. year you can regain your freedom on the grounds of de- may be the same fool pride that has cut away my friends 
“I'm afraid that breakfast was too much for him,” sertion. Simple as falling off a log. It’s the one logical I ought to fall on your neck with joy; and here I am, try 
the nurse ventured. ‘‘An odd young man.” way I can help you. Will you?” ing to look round corners! You are my father’s friend, my 
| “Very,” replied Kitty rather ab- mother’s, mine. Why shouldn’t | 
’ ently. She was trying to analyze accept the proposition? You are 
' that flash of shyness. alone too. You have a perfect right 
Meantime Cutty sat down before to do as you please with your 
the telephone. He wanted Kitty money, and [ have an equally per 
y/ out of town during his absence. In fect right to accept your gifts. We 
T her present excitable mood he was are all afraid of the world, aren't 
} afraid to trust her. She might sur- we? That's probably at the bottom 
render to any mad impulse that of my doddering. Cutty, what i 
stirred her fancy. So he called up love?” she broke off whimsi ally. 
Burlingame, Kitty’s chief; and to- ‘Looking into mirrors and hunt 
gether they manufactured an assign- ing for specks,” he answered readil; 
ment that was always a pleasant I mean seriously .”’ 
recollection to Kitty. “So do I. tefore I went round 
| Next Cutty summoned Professor to the stage entrance to take your 
‘ Billy Ryan to the wire, argued and mother out to supper I used to 
cajoled for ten minutes and won his preen an hour before the mirror 
point. He was always dealing in My collar, my cravat, my hair, the 
a futures — banking his favors here and nap on my stovepipe, my gloves 
} there and drawing checks against terrible things! And what hap 
: them when needed. pened? Your dad, dressed in hi 
i Then he tackled his men and is- office clothes, came along like a cy 
ued orders suspending operations clone, walked all over my toes and 
\f temporarily. He was asked what swooped up your mother right from 
i they should do in case Karlov came under my nose. Now just look the 
out into the open. He answered proposition over from ingle 
; in such an event not to molest him Think of yourself; let the old world 
' but to watch and take note of those gohang. They’ll call it alimony. In 
i with whom he associated. There a year or so you'll be free; and some 
were big things in the air, and only chap like Tommy Conover ill come 
if he himself had hold of all the threads. along, and bang! You'll know all 
A He relayed this information to the about love. Here's old Brooklyn 
WW actual chief of the local service, from Bridge. I'll see you to the elevator 
whom he had borrowed his men. All nonsense that you should have 
i There was no protest. Green spec- tl e lea t hesitance 
tacles. Fifteen minute later he was 
; Quarter to nine he and Kitty en- triding along Park R By the 
| tered a Subway car and found a cor- swing of his stride any oniwooker 
ner to themselves, while Karlov’s would have believed that Cutt 
H' agent was content with a strap in the was in a hurry to arrive somewhere 
4! crowded end of the car. Instead, he was only walking. Sud ¥ 
Karlov for once had outthought denly he stopped in the middle of 
: Cutty. He had withdrawn his watch- the sidewalk, with the two cur 
f ers, confident that after a day or so rents of pedestri {] ny on each 
: his unknown opponent would with- ide of him, as a mat ht stop who 4 
i draw his. During the lull Karlovy Aw some lerful id effect 
Ht, matured his plans, then resumed But there not) acatatical ts 
operations, calculating that he would his expressio n the mnitrar 
t have some forty-odd hours’ leeway. there is a spe of be lered 
; His agent was clever. He had fol- terror. The p gy of all } 
" lowed Kitty from Eightieth Street recent actions had ish become 
j to the Knickerbocker Hotel. There ividly clear. 
he had lost her. He had loitered on An unbelievable catastrophe had 
the sidewalk until midnight, and ertaken | He loved Kitt 
was then convinced that the girl had ed her hh ar ense shielding 
; lipped by. So he had returned to passion, quite e that which he 
. Kightieth Street; but as late as five had given her mother. Such a thing 
in the morning she had not returned. could happen! He offered not the 
This agent had followed the banker He Forgot That Only an Hour Gone He Had Been Dizzy With Pain, Forgot Everything But least ¢ ombat ; the revelation wa 
after his visit to Kitty. He had the Glory of the Sounds He Was Evoking too smashing to admit of any doubt 
; watched the banker’s house, seen t not ar idescence of } 
‘ Cutty arrive and depart. Taking a chance shot in the dark Station after station flashed by. Kitiy continued to love for Molly, stirred into action by the association with 
he had followed Cutty to the office building, learned that stare through the window across the way. By and by she Molly’s daughter. He wanted Kitty for himself, wanted 
Cutty was the owner and lived in the loft. As Kitty had turned her face toward him, her eyes shining with tears. her with ey fiber in his body, fierce And neve 
not returned home by five he proceeded to take a second “Cutty, there is going to be a nice place in heaven for could he tell now. The tragic iro! of it all numbed 
, chance shot in the dark, stationing himself across the you some day. I understand. I believe mother under him. Fate hadn't played the game fair] He was fift 
treet from the entrance to the office building, thereby stands too. Am I selfish? I can’t say no to you and I can't side of the plateau, near sunset. It wa 
olving the riddle uppermost in Karlov’s mind. He had say yes. Yet I should be a liar if I did not say that every 
found the man in the dress suit. thing in me leaps toward the idea, It is both hateful and there on the lewa kear n th 
fascinating. Common sense says yes; and something else rbulent stream, rejectir ‘ } yr} 
‘Cutty, I’m sorry I was such a booby last night. But in me says no. I like dainty things, dainty surrounding ind tell her the truth afterward. He kne 
it was the best thing that could have happened. The pent- I want to travel, to see something of the world. I once r—loyalest of the loyal. He could if 
ipness of it was simply killing me. I hadn’t anyone to thought I had creative genius, but I might as well face the chose play that sort of game heat her. He could 1 
come to but you—anyone who would understand. Idon’t fact that I haven’t. Only by accident will Lever earn more — withdraw his proposition. If she accepted it he would have 
know of ar y man who has a better right to kiss me. I than I’m earning now. In a few years I'll grow old sud to carry it through. Cheat her. 
{ know. You were just trying to buck me up.” denly. You know what the newspaper game does to women | 
\ Clitter-clatt r! Clitter-clatter! Cutty stared hard at The rush and hurry of it, the excitements, the ceaseless xXXV } 
the corrugated cement floor. Marry her, settle asum on change. It is a furnace, and women shrivel up in it ] 7ITTY hung up her hat and coat edidt pat he 
her and give her her freedom. Molly’s girl. Give her a quicker than men.” \ hair or tuck in the loose ends before the mirror—a 
chance to play. He turned. “There won’t be any nonsense, Kitty. An hour before custom as invariable as sunrise. The coat tree stood at the 
4 “Kitty, do you trust me?” I go aboard my ship. I'll go back to the job the happiest right of the single window, and out of this window Kitt 
' “Of all tl e foolish questions!” She pressed his arm, of men. Molly’s girl taken care of! Just before your — stared solemnly, at everything and at noth 
‘Why shouldn’t I trust you?” father died I promised him I'd keep an eye on you. I never Burlingame eyed her seriously. Cutty had given him a 
Vill you marry me? Wait! Let me make clear to you forgot, but conditions made it impossible. The apartment glimmer of the tale—enough to make known to him that / 
what Lhave in mind. I’mallalone. I loved your mother. — will be yours as long as you need it. Kuroki, of course, goes Continued on Page 153 | 
: 
; 
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HERE was a type of building stone used 

some years ago in Chicago for me of 

the large earlier bourgeois residences of 
a light greenish cast of color making 9 
ssembled a faintly pea-green house. The home of Mr 
Brown-Tucker, whose husband's family had been one of 
the older commercial families of the city, was of this 
material It alway impre ed pinner a a real curiosity; 
it arrested his attention, as always, even the morning when, 
shortly before ten o'clock, he approached its entrance for 
Brown- 


his exceedingly important interview with Mr 
Tucker brother 

Mrs. Brown-Tucker was immediately acces 
he conducted him through the 


ible when he 
went in: and immediately 
library, where in a thickly padded 


reception room int » the 


leather lounging chair they found a large, heavy, youngish 
man. who rose to meet them 
At last,”’ cried Mrs. Brown-Tucker somewhat dramat- 
ically, “I bring you two men together! Brother Henry, 
this is John Spinner f whom you have heard me speak 
ao ofter 
She rested her hand on Spinner’ 
her brother 


vulder while he and 


‘Listen, Henry he i with an impressive familiarit 
‘He isa radical, but aman whom you may trust implicitly. 
I know. I would know; I have known him intimately 
now, for a long time 

Asa matter of fact their ac iintance its whole dura- 
tion hed been quite largely through the medium of Sonia. 
But Mr Brown-Tucker not unnaturall tressed among 
her own kind her experience and familiaritic vutside of 


what she termed bourgeoisdom. They added just so much 
to the relative ype and breadth of her vision as compared 
to the remainder of her ‘“‘typically bourgeois family,’ as 
she often frankly eall i it 

‘And now,” she said, “I will leave you two together to 
go into the interior intricacies of what men have to say to 
or ther.” 


‘Have a cigar,”” said her brother when she had gone 


John Spinner took it, though he knew well that it would 
be, a noking always was, bad for his now easily irritated 
throat It was, however, he immediately recognized, a 
cy of excellence uch as he rare moked There 
was one thing at least in which the bourge« millionaire’s 
taste wa te excellent 

Ihe ing one op] te lo 1 t 1 OF t 
glance is | h the ime type he n t | e expected 
from the sister—tall, over-rudd too well fed, but with 
very different eye He was a very large man with very 
small eve 

‘My sister tells me,” said the young magnate in a 


friendly and not unpleasant voice, “‘that you've got quite 


a view of the mine situa 
‘Only in a general wa 
You've worked in them?” 


US TRATE DO Br 


By George Kibbe Turner 


CLARKE 


**Yes, when I was younger.” 

‘And you've been round lately, off and on, agitat— 
working among the miners?” said Brown, catching him- 
st If 

“Agitating is probably right,” said Spinner with his cool 
smile. ‘I’ve been round them quite a little.” 

“That's what I thought. You’ve seen the thing more or 
less for years, I suppose—as I have. Only from a different 
angle. And I thought when my sister was speaking about 
you lately that probably it might do no harm to either of 
us to get together and talk it over—the way we both saw 
it ometime when I was taking arun up here to Chicago.” 

“T’ve always hoped you would,” said Spinner, waiting, 
watching him work through the preliminaries toward his 
bu ine 

He watched him as they turned into a general discussion, 
touching, feeling out each other’s minds here and there, as 
wrestlers do each other’s bodies before beginning their 
attack. Spinner listened, spoke occasionally and watched 
him—the man and his setting; the imposing walls of books 
round them. Bourg zeois book s, no doubt, bought by the 
shelf; the usual standard sets, well certified by time and 
custom—standard authors. How many of these books 
he wondered, had been written within twenty years? How 
many were on economics, on the modern problems in 
which this man and his kind were so much concerned—the 
very center of debate? How many had this rather attrac- 
tive, apparently rather heavy, young man ever read? He 
vroverbially primitive and 


9 


came from a section that was 
out-of-date in its treatment of the labor question. Did 
he even know, thought Spinner, watching him, that there 
was a new heaven and a new earth in economic relations 
all round him, which people could not avoid living in any 
more than they could avoid being residents of a political 
division—than they two could avoid living in the United 
States? 

The man was going on though, Spinner saw now, with 
considerable address and skill toward the as yet untouched 
subject of their 

“My sister tells me,” he said, and looked up suddenly 
into Spinner’s eyes, ‘“‘that you are in with this new bunch; 
this radical outfit that’s coming up now so strong inside the 
Mine Workers.” 

‘I suppose I am,” admitted Spinner 

“Well, if you are,” continued Brown, a little unexpect- 
edly, ‘“‘I think—I’'m sorry to say it—but I think you are 
in with the coming bunch. Those are the boys I’m afraid 
that are coming. I believe myself,” he said, scrutinizing 
Spinner’s face, “if the truth was known they've elected 
their different officers time after time lately and had them 


interview 


counted out on them.” 
















































“We claim that, of course,” said Spinner. 

This man might be no student, thought 
Spinner, still estimating his antagonist, but 
he was no fool either. 

“And one of these days,”’ he was saying, “I believe they 
are going to get loose and get control. And when they do 
we—on our side of the house—-want to be placed just right. 
I know Ido! That’s one reason I thought I'd like to have 
this talk with you.” 

Spinner, watching him advancing toward what he meant 
to talk about, waited. 

“Well, now—I'll tell you,” the young mine operator 
went along, arranging himself in an easier and more confi- 
dential attitude in his chair, ‘‘we’ve always been outside 
the union ourselves—-as you know; but here lately I’ve 
got a kind of a bug in my head. I’ve been wondering—as 
a matter of dollars and cents—if it paid. Just as a pure 
matter of business I’ve got a kind of desire to find out, 
anyhow, if we wouldn’t better unionize after all. If it 
wouldn’t pay us. It costs money to buck this union crowd 
year after year, as we have. You know that. In all sort 
of ways direct and l! direc oe The fee lings of your pe ople 
and all that!” 

Spinner watched and listened, still puzzled —still waiting 
for his clew to the man’s final object. He did not even 
smile inwardly when the other spoke about his people. 

‘You and I know,” the man was going on more and more 
confidentially, “‘that all that fighting has cost us operators 
in our field a lot of money, and always will. And you know 
and I know there are places where the money goes that are 
not down in the copy books for the young!”” He smiled 


FAY 


significantly. 

‘I know,” Spinner answered colorlessly. 

“Of course you know; everybody does! And what I’m 
wondering is whether it wasn’t about time = good 
business for me—to cut it out.” 

He alluded now, Spinner assumed, to that curious insti 
tution, the well-known and much-attacked figure of the go- 
between, the type who is generally understood to devote 
his time toward the securing of the election and the control 
after election of various of the officers of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, by the use of the finan ial hed ig of the 
This curious political adventurer is most 


t} 





mine owners. 
prominent in certain fields where large proportions of 
meee remain nonunion, and their owners feel it is of ad- 
vantage to them to remain so—without undue zeal on the 
ool of mine-union officials toward organizing their men 
into the union. It was this feature—the great dissatisfac- 
tion over this situation and the criticism of it among the 
radicals in the unions, and even among the operators in 
other sections of the country—which had as a matter of 
fact always made Spinner desirous of trying his hand at 
organizing for the union in a section where it existed. 
The young operator talked easily and familiarly about 
it, asa piece of common knowledge and practice; canvassing 





















appraising its value to himself from a purely com- 
relal standpoint. 
‘The trouble with me is, maybe’’—alluding to his par- 


ar go-between good-naturedly—‘‘that I’m afraid he’s 

been making more money out of the transaction 

an I have; that he’s got more money to-day. That man’s 
nillionaire—or he ought to be by this time!” 

I don’t doubt it,”’ said Spinner, remembering of course 

e many reports of the man’s wealth and profits growing 

it of his odd busi 


tothe r 


ness. ‘Politics always was profitable 
he remarked; and wondered still where 

s man who was before him was heading. Had he had 

ne violent break with the old régime, with this man who 
had handled labor polities for him? Was this all merely a 
backlash from some violent disagreement with his former 

sociate? And yet would that be a sufficient motive, 
Spinner wondered, for his coming to him? 

‘There’s another thing of course,”’ said the younger man. 
‘I hope that I could make something—a good big thing in 
the long run—out of this, by making my people more 
satisfied; more satisfied themselves by being in the union, 
and then not always harassed and threatened by these 
blamed miners from the union fields, with their marching 
and their rough stuff and this constant throwing up of 
scab labor in my men’s faces. I want my people to be 
satisfied—if for nothing else than to get more work out of 
them. I say that because that’s all you fellows would give 
me credit for anyhow. Now what about that? Do you 
think you could guarantee better-satisfied workmen under 
the union than I’ve got now?” 

“I think I could,” said Spinner unemotionally—yet not- 
ing again mentally the big employer’s ‘“‘my people,”’ which 
always seemed to him such an irritating arrogance—no 
doubt unconscious on this man’s part, but all the more 
arrogant for being so. Yet whatever Spinner thought or 
felt was always un- 


registered in hi 





ght man, 
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the very fact that you are so strong now, and haven't been 
allowed to win in the past—on anything important—will 
make them willing to give up all sorts of small favors—to 
pacify you radicals. For you've got them scared, right 
now,” he said, ‘“‘to death! And I know it.” 

Spinner smiled. This man was certainly no man’s fool. 
He had to a high degree, he saw now, that dominant bour- 
geois mental power—the concentration on the immediate 
object the shrewdness of the trader. 

“*So I come to you— to you radicals; and I put it through 
you to them,” the mine operator was saying. “TI figure 
this: I figure if it goes up from you to them, the old-line 
conservative, they’ll have to put it over; they know that 
you know they have a chance to organize a big unorganized 
field—and you'll see they do it or know why!” 

Spinner smiled again. The same old bourgeois shrewd- 
ness, the same world-old sharpness and adroitness—of the 
Phoenician, the Greek, the Jew, the Spaniard, the New 
England country trader; all the traders from the launch- 
ing of the first trading craft upon the Mediterranean! That 
close, sharp-eyed focus upon the present advantage—the 
devil to take the future of the worid if necessary! This 
man was good, though, of his kind. He should not be 
underestimated, Spinner realized. He had yet to learn the 
goal of all this talk of his—its crux in the trade to be finally 
offered, 

“But now,” Brown said again, his small eyes grown 
smaller and brighter still, “‘I’ve talked a lot. I’ve told you 
where I stand pretty well. Now I want to ask you some- 
thing—something more!”’ 

“Go ahead,” said Spinner. 

“I’ve had you looked up some. I know something about 
you, naturally, now. My sister’s known you—and known 
you personally,” he said as an afterthought. ‘‘ But I want 
to know, naturally, just what your hitch-in with the other 


nN 
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people is. Just how far they'd let you go. Do you want to 
tell me that?” 

“T certainly do,” said John Spinner, and gave him the 
outline of what he wanted to learn. He seemed satisfied 
putting, no doubt, what Spinner told him with what he 
already knew. 

‘Have another cigar,”’ the operator said, pushing the box 
toward Spinner. ‘‘ Now then,” he went on, lighting on 
himself and waving away the first smoke of it with hi 
hand, “suppose, just for the sake of argument, I wanted to 
get a little something out of this for myself.” 

He was coming finally, Spinner saw, to his point, his 
trade. 

‘“‘Suppose,”’ he said, “‘that for some time I'd had a little 
bee in my bonnet for myself—like we all have sometimes. 
Suppose for some time I'd had a certain honor in a political 
way that I thought was coming to me and I found I wa 
being done out of it. By a low, rotten deal!’’ he added in 
a sudden angry afterthought; and reddened and chewed 
viciously on his thick cigar. 

Spinner watched him, saying nothing. 

‘*Would you in your position—in case I let your people 
goin—you yourself—and unionize all my mine properties 
be in a position to guarantee me the votes of the United 
Mine Workers in the state?”’ 

“TI think I could,” said Spinner briefly. 

“Both sides—radicals and conservatives? Could you 
work that out? Hitch them all up to it?” 

“Yes,” said Spinner boldly. “If you let me handle it 
myself. That’s what you came to me for, wasn’t it? 
cause you thought if you had us radicals we'd fix it so the 
others would have to come along too?” 





, a. 


“‘That—and because I was afraid that the other side 
would double-cross me,” stated Brown, ‘“‘for the crowd 
that’s against me in this other thing that I’m after—and 

is coming to me by 


rig! ts politicall 





face ormanner. He 
hated bitterly fed 
on hate It was his 
driving passior 
But it was a cold, 
efficient, intellec 
tual hatred with 





aid the operato! 
“T could have gone 
to the regular oid 
line crowd and 
made a deal with 
hem— some way,” 
he added, confirm- 
ng Spinner’s sus- 
picion that he had 
had some break in 
is former relations. 
‘But the way I fig- 
ired it is this,”” he 
aid, his face grow- 
g more serious: 
You radicals may 
in the United 








“What is it?” 
asked Spinner 
point! 


He remembered 


nk 
yiaTIA, 


now, or thought he 
did, of having 
heard Sut he 
asked anyhow. 


‘I want to beyir 


ship two years fron 
now wed 

And then, hi 
tongue freed some 
what by anger, he 
proceeded to elab 
orate his wrong 
and show in detail 
how, being out witl 
the reg ilar order of 
affair the plar 
of the organizatior 
for both state and 
labor p lit ; 
had been forced it 
his rebeLion to thi 





new deal outside of 


both. 

Spinner grasped 
hi opportur ity 
with cold quickne 


He showed what he 
could nope to do 

to obtain from the 
radicals—to force 
from the conserva 
tives in the unior 


What he said ap 





Henry Brown, star 
ing steadily at S; 
ner’s face, “if tl 
thing goes rignt, uf 
I get what I want 
and the union doe 
there is still 
thing left, I imag 
ine,” 

“What?” asked 
Spinner. 

“‘Isn’t there 
somethinz,” asked 
the operator now di- 
rectly, “that I can 


do for you?” 








Mine Workers or 


you may not. But 


Continued on 


“I’ve Got a Kind of Desire to Find Out if We Wouldn't Better Unionise After Ali"’ Page 133) 
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Con or Coalition? 
(TVAT dreary old show, Presidential Party 


now in rehearsal, preparatory to going on the road, 


Politics, is 


It lool like a revival of the Black Crook or Haverly’s 
Minstrels. There isn’t anew idea, a new dance or a new 
gag in the piece 

“Brother Bones, what is a Republican? Why is a 
Democrat?” asks the end man. 

“I give it up. What is a Republican? Why is a Demo- 
erat?” returt Brother Bones. 

‘Because one is born every minute.” 


That till the right answer. 

There f t ies before the people to-day, but none 
w Which the old par hould be allowed to divide along 

partisan li Yet for months a struggle has been going 
m for political advantage in which the advantage of the 
ntry has been almost lost ght of. 

The only utterances of presidential size, of national and 
iternational understanding that we have read are those 
# aman who has not sought the Presidency, who has been 

ninally a Republican and who has actually been render- 
ng a great onpartisan service to America under a 
Democrat ridin ition; who has worked first, last 


and all the time for co not for party. And nothing 
nore clearly shows t juality of our political leaders than 
the fact that when H er was mentioned for the Presi 
lency their first question was not whether he was the 
vest quali ed man fo he place, but whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat, whether he had a party brand 
burned in his hide and the bull ring of party regularity in 
’ 

he old parties have been weighed in the balances and 
have been f iwa ng in almost everything that Amer- 
ca ha eeded since the day of the Armistice—common 
ense, business sense, statesmanship, willingness to repeal 
fool and destructive legislation and to pass sound con- 
rue ‘ law 


l'o-day the old part tand for nothing ex« ept appetite 


for office, and the real issue between them is simply which 
ne is going to get the most power and the offices and 
ularies that go with it 

Why not use a little common sense, have done with con 


ind try coalition in its place? Why not force both the old 
partie to indorse the ime man for President a non- 


artisan busine man who will form a coalition govern- 


vent from the best men in both parties and that still 
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larger element of straight-thinking, clear-headed Amer- 
icans who have no stomach for the old show that is being 
put on and who want to see something new and clean on 
the national stage fora change? The business man is tired 


of the tired business man’s show of party politics. 


Room to Live 
J? MES RUSSELL LOWELL once made a curiously 
e 


confusing definition of social democracy. He called 
it “That condition of society, no matter how arising, in 
which every man has a chance and knows that he has it.” 
We quote from memory, but we are not far off the thought. 
The point to be queried is whether any amount of de- 
mocracy in a naturally poor and overpopulated country can 
give every man a chance. Even if every man in such a 
country does have as good opportunity as his fellows, will it 
bestow the tonic of hope which has produced Americanism? 
For mark you, the Canadian has plenty of Americanism. 
So has the Argentinian. What about the spirit of the 
Anzacs? True enough, there are democratic institutions 
in the places indicated, but may that not mean that when- 
ever men are given a fresh deal and an abundance of natural 
wealth they naturally generate democracy? The point 
cannot be pressed too far, but let us concede that there is 
something in it 
This means that Europe is simply overcrowded, you 
ask? Why, yes, in so far as it is correct it does mean that. 
The law of diminishing returns is a fairly pertinacious 
denizen of the realm of economic theory, the disciples of 
the school of increasing returns to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Four families may live as well on a quarter sec- 
tion of land as two families if they take pains, but can 


eight families? Can sixteen families then? 


There comes a 
limit, even with modern industrial genius. 

And without getting maudlin about the ennobling in- 
fluence of contact with wild Nature we can also notice 
that open-air mén and women are a good sort. You can 
produce increasing supplies of food and phonographs in 
any given area almost ad libitum possibly, but you cannot 
at the same time produce increasing supplies of wild 
Nature in that same area. The average European cannot 
get away into any wild sanctuaries. Some places accessi- 
ble to him are wonderfully lovely, but they are man-infested 
and man-besmirched. Certainly Nature contact as we 
know it here is impracticable for the general run of 
Frenchmen and Germans. 

The Europeans do not want to be selfish and grasping 
toward one another. They have to be. European diplo- 
macy is Machiavellian from necessity. Life is a pretty 
grim proposition when you have six or seven hundred peo- 
ple on every square mile of land. England, which was the 
richest country in Europe, and France, which was the 
least clotted as to population—of the great countries 
have shown the most responsiveness to Western ideals. 

Well and good. Accepting in moderation this analysis of 
the characters of peoples, European and American, what 
follows? If democracy is simply the principal—not the 
one and only—explanation of our Americanism—a pretty 
mild statement surely—-how does that alter our plans for 
maintaining Americanism and regenerating Europe? We 
do permit ourselves to talk that way about Europe and 
should face the responsibility latent in our attitude. 

Without abating one jot or tittle of our efforts to pre- 
serve our democratic traditions and to aid all the forces 
tending toward democratic institutions in the Old World, 
it would seem that we might also emphasize the need of 
keeping everyone supplied with opportunity. It is not 
only that every man shall be able to look every other man 
square in the eye, which democracy can provide for, but 
that every man should have a chance and know that he 
has it, which only prosperity can provide for. By prosperity 
meaning of course an amount of natural and industrial re- 
sources ample for any given population—an adjustment 
such that population will not keep trampling in miserably 
upon the heels of production. 

In Europe this can only mean lower population. Much 
more can be done than has been done in the way of develop- 
ing her resources, but it cannot be done ina hurry; and even 
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when done it will not provide as much average prosperity 
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as now exists in America. And if we give away part of our 
own prosperity to Europe, with her present populations, 
we will only lower our own economic tone without appre- 
ciably correcting hers. 

In America this means preserving our present ratio be- 
tween population and resources. Our population can still 
expand, but it must never grow disproportionately to the 
development of our wealth. The quickest way to convert 
America from a land of opportunity into a land of Euro- 
peanism is to allow our coefficient of population to 
resources to drop down toward European standards. If we 
fling open our gates to immigrants our careless generosity 
will swiftly defeat itself by destroying the present relation 
of men to wealth—and to wild Nature, if you will go with 
us so far. Stupendously as we are endowed, there are 
limits to our possibilities. The time is gone for criminally 
optimistic immigration policies. The time has come for 
talking, thinking and legislating about a decent respect 
for the heritage of wealth and opportunity which luck and 
Divine Providence gave us. 


A Middle Ground 
_. E steel strike is as dead as a rod cold from the rollers, 


but its evil lives after it. No single individual in all the 
land but is nipped proximately or remotely by the pinch 
of the resultant famine in iron and steel. They are the 
corpuscles of industrial life. And from the little farmer 
who needs wire for his fences to the incorporated builder 
of factories and homes, from the pioneer who sinks pipes 
for the gas and oil of the earth to the big producer who 
requires freight cars to distribute the food of the nation, 
each and all of us, unaware of it though we may be, must 
feel the aftermath of the strike. 
We Americans are a temperamental, excitable lot. What 


trike was called, back in 


a hubbub we set up when tl 
September! What a joust there was between the steel 
barons, as one side put it, and the labor dictators, as the 
second party insisted! On the side lines we shouted our 
approval and denunciation for a time. This was something 
Not that—apart from 


a latchkey or the kitchen screw driver—steel had any 


that concerned us as good citizens. 


immediate bearing upon our lives, but in a sort of pro-bono- 
publico sense it was our civic obligation to amalgamate 
ourselves into that austere and final judge, Public Opinion; 
for the quarrel was abstractly between capital and labor, 
which affects us all. 

So we would evince becoming worriment. We would and 
did fiercely wrinkle our national brow about it—for a time. 
But intensity being ever the enemy of duration, our interest 
waned from its very ardor, and long before the steel strike 
was ended officially in January we had transferred our 
concern and our front pages to the coal strike. Give us 
live, newsy issues! Poor old King Steel had been bumped 
off. Long live old King Coal! And since then half a dozen 
divers crises have budded, blossomed and withered. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that only now are we 
suffering in our pocketbooks. How many persons who 
complain of high rents reason from decreased housing 
facilities to reduced steel production? How many persons 
think of stimulated post-bellum exportation of national 
products as being clogged by the needs of our shipyards for 
railway service or 


In the rail- 


steel? How many persons trace poor 
tardy freight deliveries to cold blast furnaces? 
road situation it has been calculated that, including the 
prospective demands of maintenance during the current 
year, there is a shortage of 7200 locomotives, 60,000 pas- 
senger cars and 140,000 freight cars. Formidable figures, 
these, as you know if you are a railroader; if you are not, 
figures to ponder when the train service is cut down on your 
line, when it is impossible days in advance to engage even 
the lowly upper, when your express packages come high 
and late. 

It is true that the Steel Corporation has held and pur- 
poses to hold indefinitely to its price agreement with the 
Industrial Board of last March. But, the fact aside that 
in the open market prices for plates, bars and sheets are 
quoted at from twelve to fifteen dollars the ton above 
maximum agreement rates, what condonation will the 


industry take to itself for the irretrievable loss of three and 












































































a half months? In the Pittsburgh district alone, where the 
normal tonnage is about 700,000 a week, the enforced idle- 
ness means nearly 10,000,000 tons that might have been. 

The predicament of the employers, however, does not 
betoken that there is balm for the erstwhile strikers, either 
in Gilead or in Pittsburgh. Marx himself would not have 
been the last to concede the simple axiom in nonentities 
that two parts of nothing added to two parts of nothing 
make exactly zero. A total of 367,000 workmen experi 
mented in zeroes by knocking off for 108 days. It cost 
them in wages an estimated $48,005,060.35. 

And now comes the crowning blunder of the entire 
colossal mess—the disputants have accepted merely an 
armed truce. The whole fiasco will possibly be repeated. 
And on a more elaborate, better organized scale. That 
was labor’s threat when it took up its tools upon the con- 
clusion of the strike. As soon as labor has caught its 
second wind it will spring out into the squared ring again. 

Isn’t this the logical time to get excited about a forth- 
coming tie-up rather than when it grips us? Can’t we 
now abandon the role of innocent if enthusiastic bystander 
after the fact and undertake that of foresighted referee 
before the fact? Isn’t there a middle ground where a 
meeting of the industrial minds can be effected? 


Valley Forge 


HE greatness of great men never shines more brightly 
yo in those critical uncertain hours that threaten to 
sweep away all they have won and drag them down to ruin 
and disaster. 

This is why we can never think long of Washington 
without feeling a wave of shuddering sympathy for that 
sorely tried man and the starved, frozen, fever-burnt lads 
who suffered and died about him at Valley Forge toward 
the end of 1777 and during the first two months of 1778. 

We take a melancholy pride in the endurance, fortitude 
and resolution of men who could withstand for a whole 
winter tortures more terrible than common human flesh 
could bear; or who could die without complaint if it was 
so ordained. It is right that we should venerate the man- 


hood and courage that hallowed the scenes of their 


Ze 
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sacrifices; but if our reflections go no further the lesson 
of Valley Forge is for the most part unlearned. 

We are in danger of forgetting that the horrors of that 
camp were not wholly a necessary part of the fortunes of 
war. It is well known that they were in part the con- 
sequence of the malice of Washington’s political enemies. 

While Washington’s troops starved or died of fever or 
gangrene the enemies of his own household were not 
ashamed to play politics for the downfall of their com- 
mander even at the risk of losing their common cause. 
Lafayette, hot with indignation, writing to his well- 
loved chief on December 30, 1777, said, with the restraint 
that good taste put upon a well-bred alien pen: 

“T see plainly that America can defend herself if proper 
measures are taken; but I begin to fear that she may be 
lost by herself and her own sons,” 

And Washington, with his never-failing courage and 
with a cheerfulness he could not have felt, replied: 

‘‘We must not, in so great a contest, expect nothing but 
sunshine. I have no doubt that everything happens for the 
best, that we shall triumph over our misfortunes, and in 
the end be happy; and then, my dear Marquis, if you will 
give me your company in Virginia, we will laugh at our 
past difficulties, and the folly of others.” 

So wrote the man who, in dead of winter, commanded 
an army without a quartermaster-general, for that crea- 
ture of Congress had ceased to function the previous sum- 
mer. Congress, calmly aware of Washington's inevitable 
plight, appointed no successor till March of the following 
year, when, no thanks to the politicians, 


the exertions of Nathaniel Greene, Rob- y 
ert Morris and Mad Anthony Wayne I ay 
the fearless leader who said he would ( / 
rather go into battle than witness the / 


sufferings of the men in his camp— 
supplied cattle and clothing and brought 
the starving command back to life. 


Og Sons on 





Which Will You Ride In? 
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Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew and biographer of 
Lord Macaulay, in his brilliant and sympathetic history 
of our war for independence says that this village in the 
Pennsylvania hills “‘gave a name to what, as time goes on, 
bids fair to be the most celebrated encampment in the 
world’s history.””. Every American should try to visit it 
It is better worth seeing than the field of Waterloo or 
the pass of Thermopyle. It signifies more than either. 
Washington's headquarters still stands, looking much as 
it did in his day. Ridged remains of his trenches and 
redoubts are still plainly visible. The discovery of the orig 
inal plans for the encampment drawn by Washington’ 
French engineers has made it possible to locate with 
a surveyor’s accuracy every feature of the camp and 
to mark it for the visitor's convenience. 

On a bare hillside, surrounded by open fields, 


and miles from any considerable settlement, 4 
stands, almost completed, an exquisite little m 
gray Gothic chapel. It is nota village church fin 


but a national Valhalla. It is an edifice of 
unusual beauty. Pennies of school chil a 


dl 
r - _ 
dren, patriotic societies and descendants Me 
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of colonial families—all had a part ir 


building it. It is dedicated to the mem te 
ory of Washington and of those who 4 
suffered with him on the hills and in the “4 


fields round about. 


sa 


No one can spend a day at Valley 
Forge without becoming a better Amer 


ican, without taking to heart lessons of 


ae 


Washington’s great-hearted genius; 
without reflecting that Congress still 


plays polities, cost what it may. 
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HE 


] l IS curious, you know, when you enter a new busi- 
~ wer 





, or rather not a new business but when you 
g a new job in any old busines For a time you 
at your desk much as a mussel clings to a rock 
for protection, but after a bit you 


to open up, to expand, to 
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After all there was very little hokum in connection 
with the Day Agency’s use of Harvey. Such hokum 
as existed was harmless. Harvey Reid was there to 
make a first impression, to create an atmosphere, to 
bedazzle the client in the prelimi- 
nary stages of the negotiations. 





take a vivid interest in the persor 
alities of the people round you, and 
presently—here I’m afraid we'll 
have to abandon the simile for the 
mussel-- you saunter forth in your 
new little world to gossip, to que 
tion, to study your strange en 
vironment and investigate the 
possibilitie s of new friendship 

In the H. W. Day Advertising 
Agency a new employee passing 
through these various stages of 
adaptation to his work and sur 
roundings invariably arrived at 
the point of wondering how Har 
vey Reid had ever attained hi 
position and, having attained it 
how in the world he ever main- 
tained it 

“How does he get away wit! 
it?” asked the new employee 
sooner or later discovering some 


congenial soul to whom he could 


put this confidential questior 

And invariably the perso! ad 
dressed replied succinetly, “Ida 
Elliott,” 

if the new employee wa " 
close observer and had seen and 
appreciated the very remarkable 


qualities of Miss Elliott, he looked 
wise and said nothing; if he were 
not a close observer, he might ask, 
“Who's Ida Elliott?” 

Then the old employee, with a 
astonishing amount of pride in hi 
tone, hastened to say, ‘* Don’t j 
know Ida? She's the power plant 
behind Harvey Reid. She's bot! 
his brains and his good right arn 
She writes his letters I don't 
mean she simply takes his dict 
e actually writes his let 


lion; 8 


ters she composes his speeche 
she furnishes his ideas.” 

Harvey Reid, let it be explained 
was the visualizer of the Day Ad 
vertising Aver cy 

‘Let me introduce Mr. Reid, 
uur visualizer,” old Hiram Day 
would say to a prospective client, 
ind he would wave his fat hand 
with an impressive gesture, while 
Harvey stepped forward to com 
plete the impression 

Harvey could complete the im 
pressior 


There was that about 
him. He wa ix feet of well 





proportioned manhood built or — 
square fighting lines. Usually he 
wore a suit of battleship gray that 
was perfectly tailored and fitted 
snugly round his powerful shoulders and over his slim 


too, were gray, 


hips His eyt ngularly clear and deter 
mined, and he had a trick of half closing them when he 
gazed at you that made them seem like two tiny blades of 
keen and polished teel. Ever ttle Willie Penniman, who 
hated him, was forced to admit that Harvey was a wonder 
when it came to looks 

“The package is as good as any that comes,” said little 
Willie, “but the contents are way below par.” 

Now the chances were that the prospective client 
wouldn't have the haziest notion as to what a visualizer 
was He would look dazed but truggli gly appreciative, 
and old Hiram Day noting this with the greatest atisfac- 
tion would whisper in his most contidential manner 

“Mr. Reid, you know, is the man who pulls our ideas 
out of the blue sky and puts them down on paper so you 
can see them. He visualizes them, d’yer see? That's why 
he’s called a visualizer.” 

Which Harvey Reid would proceed to demonstrate. 

Standing before the client in that sumptuous conference 
room of the Day Agency, which looked as if someone had 
been trying to reproduce the throne room in a Balkan 
palace, he would start to do things on an immense pad of 
paper fastened against the wall. Before his amazed gaze 


She Was His Strange and Lovely Lady Again. 





Once Hiram Day had procured the 
contract to advertise the tomatoes 
or the automobile or the soap, 
Harvey Reid was withdrawn and 
a corps of hard-working artists 
and copy men were placed on the 
job and they performed it ina most 
thorough, conscientious manner. 

But the trouble was a great 
many of the clients never re- 
covered from their first impres- 
sion of Harvey with his battling 
jaw and his determined gray eyes. 
They kept writing, ‘We would 
appreciate it if Mr. Reid would 
give this problem his personal 
attention,” or ““Can’t Mr. Reid 
himself furnish the main idea for 
this campaign?” They also kept 
inviting Harvey out to lunch and 
dinner and asking all sorts of em- 
barrassing questions—embarrass- 
ing at least to him. 

“How would you handle this?” 
they asked, or “‘What would be 
your idea of strengthening our 
distribution in the Middle West?” 
And Harvey, who had no idea at 
all, would sit still, his gray eyes 
clouded with thought—or so the 
client imagined—and finally after 
a profound silence he would an- 
swer, ‘“‘Give me a little time on 
that, old man. It’s too important 
to pronounce snap judgment. I'll 
mull it over and write you in a 
day or two.” 

And in a day or two he would 
write—at least the client would 
receive a letter signed ‘ Harvey 
Reid.’’ But the letter had 
actually been prepared by Miss 
Elliott and the idea the letter con- 
tained had been furnished by Miss 
Elliott after consultation with the 
real workers who were handling 
the account. 

But in one way or another it 
was Harvey Reid who received 
mest of the credit, and accord- 
ingly the regular artists and 





writers were in a constant state of 
furious indignation. 

“How does he get away with 
it—the big stiff!’’ exclaimed little 
Will Penniman, who could write 
copy about potted meat that a 
vegetarian would read just for the 
pure joy of its verve and human 





the Girt He Had Known for Years and Years 


the client would see his can of tomatoes leap forth glorified 
from a glowing field of rich ripe fruit or his automobile 
surrounded by a gaping crowd of admirers or his soap box 
held aloft in the dimpled hand of a most delightful young- 
ster. You've seen a cartoonist on the vaudeville stage 
drawing rapid sketches on a large block of paper, haven't 
you? Well, Harvey's performance was something like that. 

Of course Harvey could draw. He had that ability too. 
But he never could complete a sketch. That was left to 
some benighted and genuine artist who received but a 
tithe of Reid’s salary. He could, however, do vast and 
magnificently suggestive things with a soft pencil that at 
the time and on the spur of the moment looked surpris- 
ingly enticing. 

And Harvey Reid could talk—granting he was provided 
with the material for his speech. He had a deep voice of 
sonorous quality that in itself cast a slumberous spell over 
the auditor and he would hold forth on the place of art in 
advertising, how little that place was recognized, how 
people really in their heart of hearts wanted the good and 


beautiful instead of the cheap and spectacular. It was 
really always the same speech, Miss Elliott, who had 
written it originally, made such changes from time to time 


as the product under consideration required. 


Again He Coutd Not Realize That This Was 


interest. 

Always the answer was “Ida 
Elliott,” and always the gang 
as they affectionately termed themselves— muttered darkly 
and prophesied the dire things that would happen to 
Harvey if Miss Elliott ever deserted him. 

“The worst of it is, Harvey thinks he’s got the ability,” 
wailed little Will. ‘‘ He doesn’t realize for one minute that 
he owes everything to Ida. He thinks he’s traveling on 
his own horse power—the poor fish!” 

But in this little Will Penniman, for all his shrewdness, 
was wrong. Harvey did realize how much he owed to Ida 
Elliott and that realization was to give him presently one 
of the most agonizing days he ever spent. He had two 
shocks, two disturbances, two cataclysmic surprises that 
day. 

The first was asimple one. He had been brooding at his 
desk, looking very much as if he were mentally grappling 
with affairs of most serious import —really he was consider- 
ing whether he’d have lunch at his club or that place 
where they served such delicious panned oysters—when 
he glanced up suddenly and through the glass partitions of 
which his office walls were constructed saw a strange and 
lovely lady. It was the profile of the strange lady that was 
presented to him—a little straight nose, a rounded chin, 
deeply indented, rosy lips—all as clear as a new coin against 

Continued on Page 32) 
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| How they satisfy your hunger! 


; We select the finest beans that nature grows. | 
| We subject them to long, slow cooking—the 
thorough kind of cooking that produces the most 
) delicious and wholesome beans. Our famous 
tomato sauce—one of Campbell’s great triumphs— 
flavors the beans through and through. Fine 
bacon pork adds its relish. It’s a privilege to 
be hungry and have Campbell’s Beans! 
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et . } ke beneath aw ged black hat 
: f i I inting! A i ! 
I ( ‘ e} ‘ » beaut 
‘ ip Ar 4 if 
| ew Id } tt whom he had see 
‘ ‘ ] ‘ ind V profile, charming 
A 1 ‘ ‘ t ) | i er to 
4 t ‘ } ra i ol Ul il ne Oo 
Harvey Reid forgot the de panned oysters and 
: ‘ { i bewildered state. 
He j vet ove f seeing Ida Elliott and 
‘ tr e and beautiful lady. There was 
ng te omething occult about it. It was 
, f he had he« } for ‘ and that ight quite 
had he ) Somehow he had 
{ ght of Ida | vefore in just the same way 
e thought of her during the next hour or two. 
He eturned fre h to receive the second shock of 
ed There i going about the office that 
la | t Nu er ed I nnecessary to tell in 
u detail how the i r reached Harvey’s ears. You 
A i big office how ich ¥ ers travel. They fill 
@ air ooner or later « r od ears them. Probably 
Harve Reid, who wa isu most intent on his owt 
affairs. was the last to hear t rumor, though to him of 
yurse it was of more importance than to anyone else. The 
lea of | g Ida was to him inconceivable, unbelievable. 
Remember, dé te little W Penniman’s assertions, he 
fully realized Ida’s value to n. Why, he couldn't let Ida 
leave him! Not because of marriage or any othér cause 
He was go gover! mail with her later that afternoon 
when he decided to use the most dire t of methods to settle 
his worri ettie them one way or another. 


“There is a rumor going about the office, Miss Elliott,” 
ng to be married.” 


M I ott did not look 1 the least abashed. Her 


placid blue gaze edt him unwaveringly. 
Yes,” she said 
Harvey Reid expe ed y feeling 
“It's true the 
No, I'm afraid 
‘You're afraid not W tad that mean?’ 
“Oh, real Mr. Re 
Harvey Reid felt proper yu ed at that ‘Oh, really, 
Mr. Reid.” Ye jueiched is exact the right word. She 
had said just enough t iv} t a great deal more. Of 
course he realized he had no busine to question Miss 
Elliott about her personal affai She had told him she 


was not to be married. That was enough. That, after all, 


was the « ly questi ne had aut t as her immediate 
emp! er to ask her, for in that question alone were his 
own interests involved, But w had she said she was 
afraid she wasn't going to be married? A most peculiar 


way or putting it 


It almos 
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had become an enigma to him. And when a woman be- 
comes an enigma to a man—well, it’s rather dangerous to 
the man’s peace of mind, isn’t it? And he had seen her 
iddenly for an illuminated moment as a strange and 
ly lady. Now never again could he ignore the fact 
iat his secretary was a very alluring sort of creature. 
Mr. Ernest Blackmar, advertising manager of the Pan- 
dora Hosiery Company, had invited Mr. Harvey Reid to 
dinner that night at the Hotel Royal. Mr. Blackmar 
wanted Mr. Reid to give his personal attention to some 
grave problems that were bothering him in placing on the 
market a new brand of hosiery for women. Mr. Blackmar 
must have imagined that night that Mr. Reid’s thoughts 
were more profound than ever, for Mr. Reid seemed quite 
entirely absorbed. His heavy battling jaw rested on his 
beautifully manicured hand. His clear, gray eyes were 
clouded. Mr. Blackmar, a diffident and nervous little 
person, was hugely flattered at the concentration of atten- 
tion which the great Mr. Reid was giving to the affairs 
which Mr. Blackmar had placed before him. With an 
imperious wave of his hand he ordered the waiter to bring 
more cigars, 

“I'll have to think these matters over, Blackmar,” 
Harvey Reid said at last in his deep sonorous voice. ‘‘I’ll 
let you know in a day or two.”” And he made several notes 
in a small leather-bound book. The notes were to be 
referred to Miss Elliott later. With a sense of anguish Mr. 
Reid wondered how much longer he would have Miss 
Elliott to whom to refer these notes. 

After dinner Harvey sauntered to his bachelor apart- 
ment in Madison Avenue. But even here in these well- 
known and luxurious quarters he could not leave his 
worries behind. He mixed himself a drink consisting of a 
pale-amber liquid, blocks of ice and vichy, and placing it 
on a low table flung himself into a deep leather chair 
beneath the warm glow of a reading lamp. He lighted one 
of Mr. Blackmar’s good cigars. He wanted to think with 
every appurtenance of comfortable thinking close at hand. 

Like all unmarried men, Harvey Reid had every now 
and then considered seriously the advisability of marrying. 
He had weighed against the undeniable benefits of the 
married state the no less undeniable advantages of the 
Heretofore the single state had always won. 
He was so comfortable and so independent. He had his 
friends, his clubs, he had the companionship of exceedingly 
nice women whenever he wanted it—above everything, he 
had the right to do exactly as he pleased when he pleased. 
There was also the economic phase of it. He had plenty 
of money to support a family, and yet not enough to afford 
all the luxuries which his income permitted him to lavish 
undoubtedly a selfish point of view. 


love 


t} 





single state. 


on himself alone 
But there it was! 

But never before had he thought so seriously of marriage 
as he did to-night. And the marriage he contemplated 
was marriage with Ida Elliott. She would be of invaluable 


assistance to him. Marriage would make her assistance 
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his for life. And she was charming. He had never realized 
until to-day how pretty she was—just because of a new 
hat. Give her the right sort of clothes, such as he could 
give her, and she’d be a wonder—the sort of wife of whom 
any man would be proud. Always she would be at home 
to help him. It was delightful, that thought! He had a 
satisfying vision of himself at the moment showing Ida 
the notes he had jotted down in his notebook, getting her 
advice on the problems of that tiresome little Blackmar 
chap. What was the good old-fashioned word? Oh, yes! 
Helpmates! What better basis could there be for marriage 
than the one expressed in that good old-fashioned word? 
Of course he would miss her at the office. There were lots 
of matters that at home she could not arrange for him. 

And then an even more daring, an even more triumphant 
thought came to Harvey. Why couldn’t he persuade her 
to continue with her job at the office even after she mar- 
ried him? It could be done. He was sure it could be done. 
He had noticed her characteristics sufficiently to be aware 
that she was an awfully independent little thing, cherishing 
her independence as much as he did his own. What was 
all the rot you read about woman’s independence to-day 
anyway? What was the word you ran across everywhere? 
Feminism! Yes, that was it! There must be any number 
of books on the subject. There must be hundreds of argu- 
ments why a woman should continue with her job even 
after marriage. He determined to stop at the library the 
first thing in the morning and find out what he could 
find out, 

Harvey Reid’s mind was made up. His worries evapo- 
rated. He went to bed and slept with the greatest tran- 
quillity. 

Reid’s courtship of Ida Elliott was 2 nine days’ wonder 
in the office of the Day Advertising Agency. It would be 
hard to say how soon the gang was on to it, but once they 
were on they reveled in it. 

“*My only fear,” said little Will Penniman, “is that Ida 
will fall for him. Now really, do you think it possible that 
she could fall for that big stiff?’’ 

“There’s the other man,” said Bill Stedman, who was 
little Will’s most proficient ally in the discussion of office 
news, 

“What other man?” asked Jack West. 
“What other man?” repeated Bill Stedman scornfully. 
You heard the rumor that Ida was to be married, didn’t 





you? There must be some other man. 

“‘He must be a pretty weak-kneed sister,” said little Will 
let old Harvey rush Ida in 
well, I said all that before. 
I dare say any 


gloomily, “‘if he continues to 
this way. My only fear is 
But Harvey is so darned good-looking. 

number of dames would fall for his looks. Women al- 
ways judge by appearances. Think how the sales of 
Tessum’s Talcum Powder have jumped since they put it 
in that fancy new package. It’s the same powder, but 
the box is prettier and now women are gobbling it up 
like mad. Oh, women!” he conc 


luded indignantly. 
‘You'd better 


not express those 





as if she wanted to 
be married It ug 


gested a variety of 





omplications be 
hind the imple 
tatement It ix 
gested that there 


marry or someone 


he wanted to 


mart and who 
didn’t want to 
ma \ he r no, 
th la t rry ‘ 
wa ngallant and 
besice being 


gallant was prey 


terous, Of it iv 
we ted t quart l 
petweet M 
Elliott dt 


derstanding, an o 
tacle—oh, any 
number of things! 
Two very re 
markable changes 
had taken place 
that day in Harvey 
Reid's relations 
with Miss Elliott 
relations which for 





so long had been 


views before Mrs. 
Penniman,” sug- 
sted someone. 
“Well, some 
women !”’ amended 
little Will with a 
rueful smile, 

Meanwhile Har- 
vey Reid and Ida 
Elliott were carry- 
ing on their affairs 
aloof from and ap- 
parently indiffer- 
ent to all this office 
chatter. Ida had 
given Harvey a 
most surprised 
look when he had 
invited her to din- 
ner. In the four 
years she had been 
his secretary this 
was the first time 
it had happened. 
There was that to 
be said for Harvey. 
For all his good 
looks he did not 
try to force flirta- 
tions with any 
of the girls in the 
office. 

“Why are you 
asking me, Mr. 
Heleston Jay lor © Reid?” she said, 

gazing up at him 
as he stood beside 


or 
5 








entirely on a quiet 
taking-it-for 


grat ted basis. She 





You've Seen a Cartoonist on the Vaudeville Stage Drawing Rapid Sketches on a Large Block 
of Paper. Well, Harvey's Performance Was Something Like That 


her desk, with wide 
(Continued on 
Page 112 
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Bobbie, a small 
cigar, but very 

; high in quality 

j 8c; 2 for 15¢ 
Box of 50—$3.50 
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: The Verdict -Mild Havana 


HE present trend is, obviously, 

toward cigars of the milder type 

‘7 having full Havana fillers, like Robt. Burns. 
In this connection the rapidly increasing 

popularity of Robt. Burns is worth a 

‘ moment's thought. 

In achieving mildness, coupled with 
Havana fragrance, Robt. Burns has 
steadily upheld the Havana _ tradition 
which no true smoker would dispense 
with willingly. 


The natural vigor of his full Havana 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY’ 
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filler is tempered to just the right degreé 
of fragrant mildness. 


All hand workmanship goes into Robt 
Burns. His leaf is rolled by men who 
understand how good cigars are made 

Experienced dealers know the tutility of 
offering “just-asgood” for Robt. Burn: 
But let your own smoke palate be the 
judge. Mild Robt. Burns is bound to back 
up good words with good deeds 

Bererak Copan Ces. 
t Jew York Cit 
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ODY’S 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 





Air Supremacy 


WO months after the armistice wa 

signed an airplane service was estab- 

lished in Germany with a single plane operating 
between two large cities. At the commencement of this 
ear there are more than a hundred airplanes, having a 
total value in excess of 5,000,000 marks, covering regular 
passenger and express routes in Germany. This marvelous 
development in aéronautics by the Teutons is only a part 
ind 
iccomplish in its struggle to regain position and prestige 


ition of what the German nation is attempting to 
imong the leading nations of the earth. 

The peace treaty carefully specifies that Germany is to 
der all of her a@ronautical war material and must 
produce nothing in the line of airplanes for 
after the ratification of the tre aty. The de lay in « oncluding 


irrer 
six months 
the peace treaty has given Germany her opportunity and 


the Teutons have certainly availed themselves of the 
chance afforded them. They are catching up in advance 
and are preparing for the six months of inactivity in air- 
craft construction that will follow the final acceptance of 
the treaty. Let no one doubt that when the half year « f 
idleness has passed the German aircraft factories will be 
well prepared to go 


ahead faster than ever. 





explosive is transmitted by guns the container in which it is 
held must be strong and heavy to withstand the shock of 
discharge. It takes a battleship 
weighing 30,000 tons to carry 


BUSI 
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Such statements as the foregoing are direct 
in their meaning and come from foreign 
sources that are authoritative. Without any 
doubt the Germans have foreseen that salva- 
tion for them as a nation lies in securing a mastery of the 
air. During the few months that have passed since the 
ending of the 
war they 





100,000 pounds of explosive. Ten 
airplanes weighing three tons each 
will carry the same amount, so 
that the relative weights of the 
carriers is as thirty tons to 30,000 
tons. When the battleship com- 
mences to run out of coal or am- 
munition she must waddle home 
at a speed of about eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. When the 
airplane needs fuel she comes back 
at a hundred miles an hour and is 
able to take on her new supplies 
in from three to five minutes.” 
Another noted Englishman, 
Lord Fisher by name, makes these 








It is also well that every 
American should thor 


oughly understand 
that a large commer 
cial air fleet can be 
easily and quickly 


transformed into a 
powerful military fleet 
Admiral Scott, of 
the British Navy, say 
“The battleship is 
dead: the future is 
with the airplane. The 
big battleship of to-day 
costs $35,000,000, car 


ries 1000shells contai: 13 ‘ 
ing 100,000 pounds of > 4 . 
high explosive and has se 
an effective range of rs) 
about fifteen miles. ar 
Such a monster ship is 
vulnerable to both air- 
planes and submarine 
In building this kind of . 
a battle unit we put all -{\ 
of our eggs into one PM 
basket. ® 
“For thesum of $35,- 
000,000 we could build 
a number of airplane 
carrying ships equipped 
with airplanes carrying 3 
over 100,000 pounds of - ~ e ® 
high explosive. These e) ‘. 


air machines would 
carry fuel sufficient for 
five hours 
and have a 
range of 150 
milesoutand 
150 miles 
back. The 
single battle 





shipin peace 
time will cost 
in the neigh 
borhood of 
$900,000 a 
year for up- 
which 
includes fuel, 


keep, 


provisions 
and salaries 
of offices rs 
and men. 
The air- 
plane carry 





ing ships in 
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have covered 
theircountry 
with a veri- 
table net- 
work of aé- 
rial naviga- 
tion routes. 
Right now 
Germany is 
reaching out 
for an over- 
seas passen- 
ger and 
freight serv- 
ice through 
the air that 
will astonish 
the world. 
This is to be 
her answer 
to the loss 
of the German mercan- 
tile marine. 

Before the middle of 
this year the Germans 
‘ . ” expect to have in oper- 
ation a transatlanti 
service, provided the 
proper encouragement 
is offered on the Amer- 
ican side of the ocean. 
The father of this im- 
mense project is the 
Hamburg-American 
Line, which corpora- 
tion operates the vast 
fleet of German aircraft 
already in domestic 
FY service, 

The Germans refer 
to the Zeppelins of one 
or two years ago as old 
junk. It is this junk 
which they were called 
upon to surrender to 
‘ : the Allies in 
ance with the terms of 
the armistice. The new 
German airships are of 
a model known as the 
Bodensee type. These 
ships are equipped with 
cabins for twenty-five 
passengers. There are 
5 also a kitchen, an up- 
to-date restaurant and 
Na at a wireless station on 











ac cord- 








pertinent remarks: ‘“‘The prodi- 
gious aircraft development about 
to be consummated knocks out 
the British fleet, makes invasion 
practicable, cancels our country 
being an island and transforms the 
atmosphere into the battle ground 
of the future. Ships will be about 
as useful in the next war as bows 
and arrows would be to-day. As 
the locusts swarmed over Egypt, 
so will the aircraft swarm in the 
heavens carrying 
cargoes of men and bombs, some 
fast, some slow. A number of 


inconceiv able 








peacetime 
could be used 
as passenger ships and the airplanes could be placed in 
commercial service; both would produce a revenue for the 
nation, The officers and men to form the crews of the ships 
and planes would belong to the merchant navy. 

high explosive mate- 
When this high 


“The object in war is to introduce 
rial into your enemy’s ships or country. 


Patace of the Ex-+Kaiser at Bertin 


these machines will act in the ca- 
pacity of battle cruisers, others as 
destroyers. All of these weapons will be comparatively 
cheap and will require but few men to serve as a crew. The 
air will control the water. Unless all warships can get 
under the surface of the ocean they will be blown out of the 
water. Great Britain is wantonly wasting millions of 
money in the upkeep of ships that can’t be used in war.” 


The Public Square in Stockhoim Photographed From an Air Liner 
Arriving Over the City on its Maiden Flight. 
Music Halt at Bayreuth 


each vessel. These 
ships have a length of 
400 feet and require 
700,000 cubie feet of 
gas, which gives each vessel a carrying capacity of more 
than ten tons. The Bodensee carries more than five tons 
of cargo in addition to passengers. Its four engines develop 
1100 horse power and give the ship a speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour. At this rate of travel these vessels will make 
the trip from Bremen to New York in about forty-two hours. 

The Bodensee airship of the Germans was designed and 
constructed in record time. Its builders ran a race with the 
Entente statesmen, who were busily engaged in debating 
the pros and cons of the peace treaty. It has so happened 
that the Germans won the race and these big Bodensee 
ships are now sailing through the air over dozens of Ger- 
man routes. But the Teutons have not been satisfied with 
this one achievement and they are now constructing other 
airships at the Zeppelin works in Friedrichshafen which 
will be considerably larger than the ships already in service. 
From the outlook at the time of this writing these big ves- 
sels will also be completed before peace is finally established. 

Commercial aviation in Germany, though being con- 
ducted as a private enterprise, is receiving the strongest 
possible encouragement from the present government. All 
of the large German cities are encouraging the development 


Above — Wagner's 
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Dainty CURTAINS, delicate under-garments, or rag rugs and rough 


clothes—anything—can be cleansed any day with the Gainaday. 


This sturdy household helper is always ready. It saves time 


for other things on wash-day—it saves strength, saves clothes 
and at little cost. Without. strain, without effort on your part, 
the Gainaday frees the clothes of all the grease and dirt. What a 
contrast to the old rub-board way 

\nd it wrings the clothes as well, from tub to tub and into the 
basket. For the swinging wringer runs by electric power, too. 

s 
PITTSBURGH GAGE © SuppLty Company, Manufacturers 


3012 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Gainaday Any ‘Oay 
















\ conspicuous fact in the tire world today 
is the amount of talk about Miller 

Nearly everybody hears 1t 

There are countl tales of remarkable 

leave, of tire cost cut 25 per cent to 50 
ner cent, of freedom from trouble, of tread 
that never wear oll 

Some of these tal ire misleading. We 
et them by the thousands, but we never 
quote them. Tire service, with the best tre, 
" ittected by condition 

But hundreds of thousands have’ been 
won to Millers by other men’s experience 
The Miller Tire has become a= sensation 
\nd half of Tiredom doubth wonders how 
we ined our-vreat advantage 

24 Years in Fine Rubber 
Millet the vounwest of the great. tire 
little more than 10 years old 


But for 24 year 


wi have specialized 


.\) 


in super-grade rub 
ber good For long 
we made them for 
hospitals and medi 
cal men only And 
today our finest rub 
ber goods are known 


as “Surgeon Gsrack 


There are numer 


ous fine lines, includ 
Ing surgeons’ gloves, 
where Miller holds 
upreme place 

When we started 


tires we applied th 
ime high standard 


there. We built them 


Surgeon CGyrade £7 


7 

4 
ie 
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Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with 
suction cup, for firm hold on 
wet asphalt. Geared-to-the- 
road side treads, to mesh like 


b Be, SES 





cogs in dirt. 


Our Exacting Methods 
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Tires Built “Surgeon Grade’ 


Why You Hear So Much About Millers 


We don’t use rubber it comes it 
Vairtt “> 

Eight years of factory tire ests have 
hown us what ts. best So we test each 
bateh of rubber. Then the varying types are 
elected to exac tly meet requirements 

That's one great reason why Miller Tires 
ire umitorm 

We insist that treads must always out 
last balance of tires. 

Countless tests have taught us the re 
juirements, but we take no chance. Every 
lot of tread stock is vulcanized in our labo 
ratory, then tested for endurance, before we 
make a tread. 

Never a tire built under this method has 


ever come 


back with the 


tread gone. 


Fabric and Cord Tests 


We 


spend $300 daily 


fabrics and our cords. 
whi h 


( ords 


Ss? per pound 


size tire 


cord 


a Miller 


uses 


which 


fail 


lire 


at 
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GE 


meet 
thi 


oul 


S writing 


pounds 


in 


these 


just 


for 
requirements 
An ave 
Yet no fabr 


tests ever 


testing our 


cost 
rage 
ic or 


goes In 
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Each tire is signed. A record is kept of 
the maker and inspector. If a tire comes 
back we learn the reason, and those at fault 
are penalized. 


Testing for Mileage 


Eight machines in our factory, each carry- 
run night and day to 
geared-up machines 
under road 


tires, are 
On these 
650 miles daily 


ing two rear 
show mileage 
each tire is run 
conditions until we 
required in these factory tests 


wear it out. 


The average 
is 15,000 miles on Cords and 7,000 miles on 
Fabrics. 

We constantly aim have Millers excel 
every rival tire So leading makes are con- 
stantly tested against them. Thus a thousand 


tires yearly are worn out, to certify to us the 


Miller supremacy. 


That’s Why Men Talk 


There are many other extreme methods 
From time to time we'll tell you of them 
here. 

Those are the reasons why Miller Tires 
have won the place they hold. 


multiplied so fast 


talk of Mille: 


That’s why users have 
And why men, the c 
Tire performance. 

Test one Miller 
and you will have 
modern tires can do. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road Tires— Also 
Miller Red and Gray er r Tubes—Team-Mates of Uniform 
Tires— Makers also of Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 

for H. mes as well as Hospital 


uuntry over, 


against any tire 
a new conception of what 


Goods 


itier Tires 
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of this new industry by providing landing fields for the 
aviators. The leading officials of all of the important towns 
are keenly alive to the benefits that are likely to accrue 
from having their home city on the aviation map. Air 
travel is viewed by the Teutons as a serious business and 
not a momentary fad. Travelers entering Germany by 
water from Denmark are met at the ferry landing in War- 
nemiinde by agents who arrange traveling accommoda- 
tions for all who desire to go to Berlin by the air route. 
The journey by rail consumes five hours, while the trip 
through the air is less than one hour. The planes and 
airships depart and arrive on scheduled time. 

As an indication that air transportation is something 
more than a passing fancy with the German people we 
have only to examine the elaborate detail which has been 
applied to the practical conduct of this infant industry. 
Through the medium of automobiles the air service is 
extended to the home and the office of the possible patron. 
If Herr Schmidt receives a telegram at the breakfast table 
calling him to Dresden he immediately phones the Hamburg- 
American Line, ordering a ticket for the ten o’clock plane, 
and if he is a careful traveler it is likely that his order will 
also include an insurance policy. At nine-thirty an auto- 
mobile stops at the door of his home, picking him up, and a 
little later he and other passengers who are booked for this 
same plane are deposited at the aérodrome, where an agent 
hands them tickets, insurance 
policies and aviation suits, 


such facts as those here presented with the idea of modi 
fying such an erroneous opinion. The Germans may be 
sadly lacking in certain sentimental qualities and it is 
probably true that they are a race of cold-blooded humans; 
however, they seem to possess an ability to transform 
dreams into commercial facts. 


The Coal:Mining Muddle 


T IS nothing more than plain common sense that a man 

should attempt to capitalize his mistakes. What is good 
for the individual is usually good for the nation. The Gov 
ernment and the people of the United States have con- 
tinued to trifle with such a serious thing as the country’s 
coal industry ever since this business of mining fuel became 
an enterprise of vital importance to national welfare. It 
is time that the press, the public and the politicians quit 
fooling with a buzz saw that might easily decapitate them 
and settled down to the grave task of erecting safeguards 
that will make our national coal industry a profitable and 
beneficial piece of industrial machinery rather than a 
dangerous Juggernaut with a periodical appetite for help- 
less and innocent victims. 

I don’t intend to assume that it is necessary to point out 
how essential is an adequate fuel supply to the nation’s 
life. Coal was the foundation on which Great Britain built 
its world supremacy. The British people are trembling 


will procure not more than fifteen per cent of the value out 


of this crude oil. Petroleum, therefore, will not provide u 
with a solution for our fuel problem. Water power is going 
to help America in a magnificent way. If all of the water 


power available in this country were to be harnessed to-day 
this resource would take care of more than one-half of our 
total power requirements as they exist at the present time, 
Out of somewhere between s« venty and one hundred mil 
lion possible hydroelectric horse power we have so far 


utilized only six or seven million horse power, which though 





helpful is not a development of great importance n we 
view it in the light of our total requirements. Th is no 
doubt that the coming vears will see a much more rapid 
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the loan of which latter is in- 
cluded in the fare. At the 
landing place in Dresden an- 





other automobile picks up 
Herr Schmidt and his fellow 
passengers and conveys them 
to their various destinations 
in the city. Those who have 
brief engagements can arrange 
to be back in Berlin for din- 
ner on the evening of that 
Same day. 

The first regular passenger 
airship route in the world was 
established in Germany wher 
a daily service was inaugu- 
rated between Berlin and 
Friedrichshafen. This route 
has now been extended north- 
ward to include Stockholm, 
Sweden. The second route in 
Germany covered the distance 
from Berlin to Weimar and 
soon became a favorite line of 
travel for newspaper corre- 
spondents, government officials 
and delegates to the National 
Assembly. The fare for this 
journey was 440 marks for 
an hour’s ride. The railroad 
trip consumed five hours and 
cost fifty marks. The success 
of the Weimar line caused 
the establishment of other 
routes from Berlin to Leipsic, 
Munich, Hanover, Gelser 
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kirchen and Warneminde. 
Regular airplane terminals 
have been constructed at all 
of these points. 





Bird's-eye View at an Anthracite Colliery. 


Anthracite Field of Pennsylvania, are Now Being Reclaimed and are Helping to Relieve the Scarcity 


That Exists in the Smaft Sizes of Hard Coat 


These Vast Cutm Banks, Created by Past Mining in the 








I have it on the authority of 
one who has just returned 
from Germany and who has carefully investigated air 
travel there that the cost of transportation by plane in that 
country is but little more than railroad travel in the United 
States. Figuring the average charges as four marks a mile 
and basing the estimate on the present rate of exchange it 
is evident that the Teutons travel through the air at a per 
mile cost which is equivalent to about eight cents in Amer- 
ican money. In the matter of aéro express the charge is a 
flat rate of twenty-five marks a package, which must not 
exceed ten pounds. First-class mail is carried at a rate of 
one mark for letters weighing up to one-half ounce and one 
mark fifty for letters in excess of this weight but not exceed- 
ing one -half pound, which is the limit for first-class mail 
packages. Newspapers are also carried and the big Berlin 
dailies print special early out-of-town airplane editions 
prominently marked “‘ Flugzeug-Ausgabe,”’ printed plainly 
above the name of the paper. At ten o’clock each morning 
the Weimar newsboys are selling that day’s airplane 
editions of the Berlin morning papers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Germany is a defeated 
nation and has been passing through the throes of bloody 
revolutions that country has probably made more rapid 
advances toward perfecting a practical commercial sys- 
tem of aviation during the past year than any other people 
on earth. Anyone who is inclined to believe that the 
Teutons have been eliminated as a factor that no longer 
should be reckoned with in world affairs had better review 


to-day for fear some force, human or mechanical, will 
weaken the strength and solidarity of this base on which a 
great world empire has been built. America would have 
been he Ipless in the war if it had not been for her hundreds 
of millions of tons of coal. If the United States succeeds in 
holding a dominant position among the nations of the 
earth her success will result from possession of a superior 
supply of fuel. 

A thousand economists may point to remedies for our 
social ills, but all of this advice must prove futile unless the 
problem is attacked at its base. The foundation of all 
industry is power and the greatest producer of power now 
and in the immediate future will be coal. Not one persor 
in a hundred realizes that here in the United States alone 
the substitution of mechanical means for doing work i 
already equal to the total human energy that would be 
expended by more than three billion workmen. In other 
words, the mechanical power derived from coal, oil and 
water in this country affords us a present service which if 
done by men would require an additional working popula- 
tion one hundred times as great as that which now exists. 
This calculation, as is evident, is based on the assumption 
that only thirty million people in the United States expend 
energy on useful work. 

The very best estimates indicate that we have remaining 
in the territories of the United States less than ninety bar- 
rels of oil per inhabitant. If present practices continue we 
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No class of workmen ever has been satisfied with se 
sonal employment. The miners of the United State 
waited for someone to change their business into an occu 
pation that will give them steady employment. The chief 
reason for the demand for a six-hour day was because the 
miners are determined to bring about an equalization of the 
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An investigation of the records will show that during the 
summer months the production of bituminous coal in the 
United States will average from twenty-three to thirty 
million tons a month. During the height of the rush in the 
winter season the production of soft coal averages from 
forty-six to fifty million tons a month. It is not necessary 
to call in an efficiency expert to explain just what are the ill 
effects resulting from a seasonal variation of 100 per cent in 
output. It is also unnecessary to furnish proofs to support 
the statement that the employees of an industry having 
such fluctuations cannot be a contented body of workmen. 

This failure to equalize the load factor in coal mining has 
other effects that are far-reaching. The railroads of the 
country own 974,547 coal-carrying cars. Coal furnishes 
from thirty-three to thirty-five per cent of the nation’s 
total railroad traffic. On certain roads, however, this fuel 
transportation business amounts to sixty per cent of the 
total freight moved. These so-called coal roads are put to 
quite an expense in their efforts to find storage room for 
their coal cars during the warm months when the coal mar- 
kets are stagnant. Cars in storage not only afford no rev- 
enue to the owning company but they deteriorate rapidly 
during the period of disuse. In the fall months, when the 
coal rush commences, the railroads are compelled to gather 
together a small army of semiskilled workmen, which force 
is subjected to expensive training in order that these men 
may be developed into an efficient working machine. The 
seasonal rush in coal, therefore, is a costly matter to many 
of the nation’s largest railroad companies. 

If what I have already stated is true, and the facts in the 
case will bear me out, it follows that the chief cause of the 
high cost of mining and transporting coal is due very 
largely to the seasonal nature of the business. This situa- 
tion, which can be remedied, is driving the miners to absurd 
lengths. The same situation is responsible for a great waste 
in the handling and transportation of coal and for large 
excesses in the production methods of the operators. Every 
penny of these unnecessary charges finally reverts to the 
consumer, who is paying the bill for his lack of interest in a 
national problem. I am not one of those who believe in the 
nationalization of our coal mines, but I am convinced that 
the production and distribution of coal should be subjected 
to a policy of fair and just regulation. 

There may be a lesson for the bituminous-coal industry 
in the history of anthracite. In the ten years from 1891 
to 1900 the average working time of the mine workers in 
the anthracite region ranged from 150 days in 1897 to 203 
days in 1891, with a mean average of 170 days. The 
entire anthracite industry was demoralized and a great 
strike occurred in 1902. President Roosevelt appointed 
a commission and the hard-coal business} emerged from 
its difficulties plus a Board of Conciliation, which body 
composed of representatives of the operators and the 
miners— has continued in power from that time to the pres- 
ent day. Following the inauguration of this plan of 
settling all difficulties by conciliation the working time 
in the hard-coai mines increased gradually to 229 days in 
1910. Since 1911 the average number of days worked each 
year in the anthracite collieries has never fallen below 230 
and has avereged 255 days in the decade just ending. 

In the seventeen years of its existence the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation has settled more than 600 cases, 
comparatively few of which have had to be referred to the 
umpire provided for in the award of the 1902 Anthracite 
Commi The establishment of the Board of Concilia- 
tion has created a new order of things in the anthracite 
region. Acting purely as a common-sense court it has 
established its reputation aga just tribunal and has created 
in the miners a sense of security that certainly never existed 
in the precarious days prior to 1902. It is further a fact 
that since the creation of the Conciliation Board, more than 
seventeen years ago, there has been no general strike of 
hard-coal miners. There were suspensions in April, 1912, 
and again in 1916, pending the renewal of the wage agree- 
ments, but these were of short duration and peaceful in 
character. They took place in the spring of the year and 
were more in the nature of vacations. There’s a lot of dif- 
ference in the intent back of a cessation of coal mining in 
April and a cessation in November. 

There have been a number of purely local strikes in the 
anthracite field affecting individual mines, but such aggra- 
vations will never be eliminated as long as human nature 
The Board of Conciliation, however, holds fast 


son 


persists. 
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to the rule that no grievance shall be brought before it for 
action while the men at the mine in question are on strike. 
This policy has acted as a restraining influence. The hear- 
ings before the Board of Conciliation are informal in char- 
acter and the proceedings are marked by an absence of 
legal talent. However, the parties with grievances and 
their witnesses are carefully cross-examined and the truth 
is gererally revealed. A case is never brought to the board 
until the employer and the local mine boss have found that 
it is quite impossible for them to adjust the difference that 
has risen between them. 

It is also interesting to note that the better order of 
things in the anthracite field since 1902 has not been solely 
a matter of an increase in the total annual working time. 
In addition there has been an increase in wages of some- 
thing like eighty-five per cent. In the first decade following 
the stabilization of the hard-coal business the productior 
per man per day increased materially, but in the second 
decade the individual daily tonnage showed a drop due 
to the reduction of the day from nine to eight hours. This 
does not bear out the common assertion that due to a 
higher intensity of-effort as much can be produced in a 
short day as in a day of more hours. 

There is no doubt that the present prosperity in the 
hard-coal regions is due largely to the operation of that 
splendid body known as the Conciliation Board. The ques- 
tion is, can a similar court be established to administer in 
case of bituminous disputes? Perhaps on investigation 
this will be proved to be impossible. The anthracite mines 
are all situated in a small area of one state. The collieries 
are all owned by a few large companies, which renders it 
possible to centralize the control of the hard-coal business 
in a few men. Bituminous coal is mined in twenty-seven 
states and various producing districts are in competition for 
the same markets. Because of this wide distribution of 
soft coal it has never been possible to bring about unified 
action. The bituminous operators are always confronted 
by the nation’s antitrust laws whenever they attempt con- 
certed action in the regulation of their industry. 

If the bituminous industry cannot adopt measures sim- 
ilar to those now in force in the anthracite field the only 
other course left is the immediate enactment of 
national legislation providing for the creation of a perma- 
nent fuel regulatory body of a nonpartisan character and 
extended tenure of office. This commission should have 
full authority to collect all necessary information both 
from the producers and from the officers of organized 
labor. Its findings and recommendations would become 
automatically enforceable except in the matter of hours of 
labor and rate of compensation paid to the miners. In the 
case of hours and wages the findings of the commission 
would be made public for the use of employers and 
employees. Such a Federal body would be able to make 
public correct information concerning the cost of produc- 
ing coal, the profits derived by the owners of the mines, the 
annual earnings of employees and the number of hours 
and days worked per year. 

This body would also be able to coiperate with the rail- 
roads in the establishment of seasonal freight rates on coal 
so as to encourage the transportation of fuel during the 
summer months, when hauling conditions are most favor- 
able. It would have power to suggest a scale of coal prices 
that would permit the purchase of coal during the summer 
months at a lower price. This would be in line with the 
policy of summer price reductions that is now followed in 
the sale of anthracite. Such things as the promulgation 
and enforcement of laws governing the safety of mine 
employees, the development of methods tending to conser- 
vation and the enlargement of our export trade would be a 
part of the duties of this proposed commission. 

One thing is certain: the present conditions surrounding 
the production and distribution of bituminous coal are 
antiquated and unsatisfactory. The soft-coal miners in 
this country are determined to establish a situation that 
will provide them with larger earnings. These men are 
thoroughly organized. In many parts of the country the 
union assessments run from fifteen to forty-three cents a 
day worked per man. I have before me the record of cer- 
tain mines in the Middle West and I find that the average 
daily assessments of all the union men employed at these 
properties is thirty-one cents a man. This amounts to 4.6 
per cent of the total daily wages paid to the miners working 
at these properties, 
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The “Voice Unheard 


HE telephone carries more than your 

words. It carries your voice. You 

know—it’s not only what you say, 
but how you say it. 

Same way with your letterhead. It’s 
“your voice in the mails’—the voice unr 
heard. Your correspondent gets an impres- 
sion before he gets the message. Make that 
impression a favorable one. And it will be, 
if your letterhead 1s of Systems Bond. 

Systems Bond gives you a letterhead that 
serves as a fitting introduction to the meat 
of your business message. It is crisp. It is 
substantial. And, though your correspon- 
dent may not realize it himself, it gives 
him respect for your house. 


The toughness and crackle of Systems 


Bond are due to its rag fibres and its loft- 
seasoning. And yet, with all its firm body, 
its close-knit texture and its pleasing finish, 
Systems is sold at a business man’s price. It 
is wholly a practical “buy” for the shrewdest 
of purchasing agents. 


Ask your printer's opinion. Have him 
quote on Systems for your letterheads next 
time. Obtainable from coast to coast—and 
uniform from year to year 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need—all produced 
under the same advantageous conditions 


= and including the well-known Pilgrim, 


Cig Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 


marks. 
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“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price’ 
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memory the also high- 
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over—we all will come 
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The Manila Hotet 


By Gregorio Nieva 


Editor of The Philippine Review 
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rece! topinion offormer 
President Taft to him 
all Filipinos were alike. 
A very prominent journalist in the States told me 
that one of the great factors of strong nationalities 
was marriage between men and women of different 
races. He doubtless meant certain racial intermixtures. 
This can be clearly seen in purely animal life. Indeed, 
crossbreeding has been wonderfully practiced in the im- 
provement of, say, horses, cattle and other animals. And 
as we are subject to the same laws of Nature, marriage, 
which is man’s refined word for breeding, must have—as 
it has—its proper function in human racial life. 


Racial Strength in Intermarriage 


HEN I told him that the Filipino people from time 
immemorial had been practicing intermarriage, chiefly 
with Europeans and Orientals; that thousands and thou- 
sands of families are the result of offspring of said inter- 
marriage, and that to-day quite a few hundred cases of 
marriage between Americans Filipinos are of record 
in churches or courts either here or in the States. I told 
him also that most of these marriages are happy and that 
But 
these latter should cause no surprise whatsoever, for such 
unhappy cases are not unusual even between Americans 
themselves. On the cor trary they are rather an everyday 
happening in America, as evidenced by the endless cases 
of divorce resulting from the most varied and trifling causes. 
Coming back to this matter of racial intermarriage, the 
Filipino people, as all know, were from the Malay stock. 
But to-day they are a stronger mixture that has acquired 
quite fixed lines, quite definite peculiarities, physically and 
mentally, chiefly as a result of marital contact with both 
Westerners and Easterners and 
of education, religion and other 
sundry causes. Thus, at least in 
the matter of racial intermar- 
riage, the country has one of the 
qualifications for a strong na- 
tionality. 

As I said elsewhere, the pe ople 
of the islands should properly be 
divided primitive and 
present-day Filipinos; the people 
of the more remote mountainous 
and other districts, whose former 
isolation prevented their contact 
with civilization, coming under 
the first classification; and the 
people of the plains, so to say, 
under the second. 

I should like extensively to 
dwell on these primitive people, 
whose social life in itself is inter- 
esting and who are not altogether 
devoid of organization of their 
own. The ifugaos of Northern 
Luzon, for instance, have their 
well-organized autonomous 
clans—sixty-five in number 
which have developed an elab- 
orate polytheistic religion similar 
and not at all inferior to the be- 
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the percentage of unhappy ones is surprisingly small. 
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better and better. 
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And in the south the Sultanate of Sulu, 
which held that the adherence to the Koran 
and the Arabic civilization is the equal of 
that of the Spaniards, succeeded in main- 
taining itself against the latter through 
has never been 
conquered to this day. But for the sake of 
brevity let us take the mountain-province 
people as an instance. In its present status 
the mountain province comprises an area 
of about 6500 square miles, which for the 
ake of administrative efficiency was re- 
cently divided by the legislature, upon the 
recommendation of the present Secretary of 
the Interior, into seven subprovinces. The 
mountain province is prope rly the territory 
of the mountain people, or the Igorots, Ifu- 
gaos, Bontoks, Apayaos and Kalingas, 
whose backwardness and social conditions 
are always featured as a representative type 
of what the people of the whole islands are; 
or dwelt upon in talks, lectures or books 
against our aspirations for the better to an 
extent that is really becoming a nuisance 
and nerve-racking and to an extent that 
shows an utter lack of fairness. 

During the Spanish régime and until the 
taking of the census of 1903 there were in 
operation not more than fourteen schools, 
with an average attendance not exceeding 
100 children in all, according to the latest 
report of Governor Calvo of that provinee, 
which maximum figures possible were for 
1880 or 1900 or 1903, and remained sta- 
tionary until about 1910, for it was only in 
or about 1913 that the average attendance 
reached the mark of about 2000, according 
to the Bureau of Education—and this for 
and from a population of about 350,000. 
This is certainly a revelation of what the 
so much book or press-agented work in 
behalf of and for the non-Christian tribes 
consisted of in years just gone by prior to 
19:6. Indeed it was—as it is—not enough 
to expose the people of the mountain prov- 
ince in books, slides or otherwise as wild 
pe ople, head-hunters or the like There i 
no gain in that, and the only thing to do is 
to act that actual results may be obtained. 

Late in 1915—or on October twenty- 

ixth of that year t 2531, passed by the 
Philippine Legislature, gave a great im- 
petus to educational work in the non- 
Christian provinces. This act appropriated 
thesum of 1,000,000 pesos for expenses of the 
Bureau of ee necessary for the con- 
struction, establishment, organization and 


operation of : idditional free insular primary 


inhabited by Mo- 
non-Christian Fili- 
sary provision 
rs for these 
year there have 


schools in the territory 
hammedans or other 
and to make the 


pinos neces 


primary schools; and this 
been inaugurated, says Governor Calvo 
again, “124 primary with a daily 
attendance of 9902 children and 241 teach- 
oan” 

Besides there are five primary farm 
schools, with from five to ten hectares of ex- 
perimental land each, and two high schools, 


schools, 


Bishop Brent’s Good Work 


I indeed can’t see any room for compari- 
son between these latter figures, made pos- 
sible under our administration, and those 
of fourteen schools and about 400 school 
children—a little more later—dating back 
perhaps from the earliest period of the his- 
tory of education in the mountain province 
and continuing until almost 1913; nor 
can 1 see any real efforts— other than 
fictionlike talks—or sympathetic action 
in behalf of the poor mountain people. 
And yet in a book published in 1914 about 
the Philippines by an American, formerly 
in the service of our government —if armed 
with an inexhaustible amount of patience 
and without allowing his blood to reach a 
boiling point, one can read that “In spite 
of all protestations to the contrary the Fili- 
pinos are absolutely without sympathy for 
the non-Christian peoples and have never 
voluntarily done anything for them, but on 
the contrary have shamelessly exploited 
them whenever opportunity has offered. 
They have never of themselves originated 
one single import: int measure for the benefit 


| of their non-Christian neighbors and their 


attitude toward the measures which have 
been originated by Americans has always 
been one of active or passive opposition. 
Their real belief as to what should be done 
with the wild people is that they should be 
used if they can be made useful, but should 
be exterminated if they become trouble- 
some.” 

Just compare this statement with facts 
and you will find its true sense or meaning. 
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But forget it! Yes, forget it—that you 
may not come under the libel law of the old 
Philippine Commission by which you may 
go to jail for telling the truth but which 
never was applied to the author of the book 
quoted above, notwithstanding its awful 
contents. 

Coming back to the matter of educa- 
tional work, I must add that at the same 
time the Episcopal Church chiefly, of which 
Bishop Brent—now in New York, I under- 
stand—was formerly the head here, and the 
Belgian missionaries are efficiently coéper- 
ating in this educational work by giving 
instruction in lace making, weaving, silk 
production and other industries. Bishop 
Brent’s missions also have printing and 
lithographic plants and a sawmill in con- 
nection with their several schools in the 
mountain province; a hospital, a settle- 
ment house, an agricultural school and a 
printing plant iu Mindanao and Sulu. 
These missionaries are indeed doing splendid 
work and go even to the extent of defraying 
the expenses of some of the most brilliant 
boys of their schools for further education 
in the States. 

The mountain public schools have al- 
ready turned out about eighty census 
enumerators and quite a few young men 
for the late National Guard—all pure- 
blooded Igorots. And for several years 
both the constabulary and the scouts have 
found excellent recruits in large numbers 
among the primitive peoples of the moun- 
tain province. To quote another instance: 
There went to the States an Igorote boy 
under the name of J. M. Carino, who now 
signs himself as J. M. Carino, M. D. He is 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
B.S. and M. D., Rush Medical College, 
and already has spent a year as a resident 
physician in one of the largest hospitals of 
Pittsburgh. This would seem conclusively 
to show that there is no difference whatso- 
ever between the substratum of an Igorote 
andthat of any otherman, be he from Europe 
or America— a matter of chance only. 


The Spanish Classification 


if—now becoming scientific —is 
ing under the most trying con- 
not suited to an 


Farmit 
also progres 
ditions, for our lands are 
easy or very profitable cultivation; and 
cacao—or cocoa—potatoes, vege- 
table, kapok, maguey, tobacco, and so on, 
are now bringing into their homes a ve ry 
substantial income, that runs high into 
many hundred of thousands of solid pesos. 
A peso is half a dollar, by the way. 

One will thus see at once under what con- 
ditions the mountain people were forced to 
live—or perpetuated or neglected or for- 
gotten, whatsoever you may please to call 
it—from the seizure of the islands until 
about 1916 and under what conditions they 
are working their way to-day. And as the 
latter will be given as much impetus as may 
be necessary or possible every year, it is 
easy to imagine what changes for the better 
will be brought about each time in social, 
educational, trade, business and other local 
conditions, as well as in the intercourse be- 
tween them and the rest of the country. 
So there is no need to worry either about 
our so-called mountain and other primitive 
peoples or our common future. Futile so 
to worry! It is coming already. They are 
properly and devotedly being taken care of 
to-day. And as we have taken them as a 
representative type for discussion and as a 
similar work is being undertaken every- 
where in the mountain province and in the 
department of Mindanao and Sulu I really 
don’t see any further need of taking other 
types for review. We have enough with this, 

For a thorough understanding of the 
word Moro, I should say—though I am not 
going to be very particular about this— 
that the Spaniards classified everybody 
who was not a Roman Catholic as a Moro 
or (infiel) non-Christian, though this word 
was particularly applied to Mohammedans 
or any person resembling in any way the 
Moors who invaded Spain for a little over 
or about 800 years. So in the Philippines 
the pagans or mountain people were termed 
Igorotes or Aetas or Ifugaos or otherwise, 
according to their abode; and the Moham- 
medans of Mindanao and Sulu, Moros. 

Man was born naked both in body and 
spirit and remained so during the long, long 
trail of Biblical time. Progress, however, 
which is the final aim of all human pursuits, 
opened his eyes, made him look ahead, 
enabled him to see his nakedness and en- 
couraged him to do his best to reach— 
though slowly—his present condition and 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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environment. And man is as he is to-day, 
after going through age after age, indefati- 
gably following the always-on-the-go, un- 
ending process of civilization, which to the 
| regret of humanity—unfortunately for the 
East, fortunately for the West—has not 
evenly reached all nooks and corners of the 
earth. Thus we see China, Korea, Tibet, 
Siberia, Java, India, Afghanistan, Africa, 
a major portion of Europe itself, and a good 
portion of both Americas still under the 
darkness of uncivilization. In this mis- 
fortune, however, the selfishness of man 
and the egotism of Europe’s more-advanced 
countries are not altogether without a 
substantial bit ‘of responsibility. I hope 
this will be thoroughly understood and will 
need no further detailed explanation, for 
students who have followed the trend of 
human record in all ages and places should 
be familiar with it. 


Now They Pay Taxes 


Our Moros and mountain people did not 
escape this sad fate. They, in fact, are 
still under its brunt. However, time’and 
human efforts did not altogether fail to 
accomplish something for them, particu- 
larly in recent times, and it is not alto- 
gether backwardness that they are laboring 
under to-day. For the last four years they 
certainly have made wonderful strides for- 
ward because of new leadership, and to-day 
they are not the Moros of yesterday. 

Yesterday they were paying no taxes, 
because they would not. To-day they are, 
because they are willing. 

Yesterday they were altogether opposed 
to modern medication. To-day they are 
not. They have a fair sanitation system— 
with hospitals, dispensaries, doctors, trained 
personnel and nurses coming from what we 
mi, ht call—though improperly—their own 
people. 

With the exception of a few schools— 
schools that were far behind the times, 
most of them run by religious institutions— 
they didn’t know really and truly what 
modern education was. To-day they have 
graduate nurses, girls and boys in the 
Philippine Normal School, in the Manila 
High School, in many colleges of the Philip- 


| pine University and in the United States. 


And in the department of Mindanao and 
Sulu—the Moroland proper—they have a 
complete educational system, with a pri- 
mary school in almost every barrio or village 
or township and with intermediate, trade, 
normal and high schools in appropriate 
places. And 
a consider- 
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the last decade and this already means a 
great step forward. But for sure they will be 
a matter of the dead past pretty soon. In 
this connection the following letter is in- 
deed charming: 


“*MANILA, August 18, 1919. 

“Dear Mr. Nieva: You ask me about 
present conditions in the South—I mean to 
say, Mindanao and Sulu, so far as I per- 
sonally know them to be. At first I thought 
I would have no end of news for you, but 
now I find I have none, if what you want to 
know is about our Moro troubles. Even 
Jolo, which is considered to be the worst 
place in Mindanao, is extraordinarily quiet 
now. Ina word, the place is becoming very 
uninteresting. The juramentados, the spe- 
cialty of Jolo and the dreaded feature of the 
life down South, are now entrust, the last 
occurrence having passed into history. Of 
course murder for personal vengeance and 
robberies occur everywhere and Jolo is not 
the least in this case. 

“‘As to our economic and social condi- 
tions, the development —— the last few 
years has been incredible. Jolo, for ex- 
ample, is actually swarming with schools. 
The roads cutting across the island fac ili- 
tate the intercourse between the Moros 
and the Christians. Indeed progress, I 
think, has been too rapid, and commerce 
and civilization seem to be taking away the 
natural and picturesque beauty of Jolo. 

“T am afraid you will have to get your 
information from somewhere else if I 
continue lamenting our progress instead of 
being grateful. Blame me if you will, but 
please remember I love the South as it is in 
all its wild beauty. 

“‘T assure you we will yet make the South 
the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey—if it is not already one. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“‘JULPA.” 


Hopes for the Future 


Isn’t it wonderful? 

Indeed it is, and it is so both to ourselves 
and to foreigners who love human progress 
and who are not too selfish to see for them- 
selves and acknowledge others’ progress. 
And he who predicted about five years ago 
that the creation of the new province of 
Zamboanga would lead to bloodshed be- 
tween Moros and Filipinos must have a 
fine disappointment—or consolation, if you 
please—in the above letter, for not only the 
province of Zamboanga but the whole of 
Mindanao and Sulu is now a department 

which to- 
gether with 





able portion 
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dren ofschool 
age are in 
schools to- 
day, taking 
toit ‘at heart, 
assimilating 
themselves 
the blessing 
of civilization 
and making 
wonders in 
their new 
and 
singing Phil- 
ippines, My 
Philippines, 
with patri- 
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siasm, with 
high spirit. 
It is indeed 
thrilling to 
see them 
making so 
good in their 
new life, as 
evidenced by 
the illustra- 
tions under 
this chapter, 
who as the 
first returns 





the non- 
Christian 
tribes comes 
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controlofthe 
Bureau of 
Non-Chris- 
tian Tribes 
in the De- 
partment of 
the Interior, 
proving a 
gratifying 
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of our public 
| schools are a 
veritable 
| credit to the 
| latter—and as school products—still un- 
| finished—would certainly honor any school 
| system, no matter where, not only in their 
physical and social development but chiefly 
| from the standpoint of culture. Of course it 
will take some time to bring about entirely 
new conditions, but the latter will come 
surely. Run-amucks have, in fact, been 
practically unknown or unheard of during 


More Girls From Joto, Graduate Nurses From the 
Philippine General Hospital 


spond as a 
whole. If we 
don’t relax, 
if we don’t weaken, as I hope we will not, 
it can be taken right now as a splendid 
omen of a bright future for the nation— 
soon to come. 

One has said that after due investigation 
he found enough ground for the conclusion 
that while it is true that the leaders of the 
Filipino people are highly qualified the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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masses are not. Leaders and masses are 
similar in most countries on the face of the 
earth—in America, Eurepe, Great Britain, 
the Philippines and elsewhere. And it is 
now as easy for John as for Peter to have 
the same chance for education. And yet 
in Great Britain there is but one Lloyd 
George—who, I understand, does not boast 
of having a university education—one Cle- 
menceau in France, one Wilson in the 
United States, neither of whom after all did 
have any better educational chances than 
most of their respective countrymen. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that there 
must always be leaders and masses and 
that masses must always be followers even 
in the worst condition of Bolshevism. But 
this is an absolute necessity. Somebody 
must lead, others must follow—that an or- 
ganization may exist. It would be after all 
a much greater misfortune still for us to be 
all leaders or for us to be all masses. Un- 
thinkable! Chaotic, I should say. 


Doctor Masujima’s Remarks 


Thousand and thousand times certainly 
I would prefer poorly prepared masses with 
honest, energetic leaders who have the wel- 
fare of their people deeply at heart to better- 
prepared masses with crazy leaders who 
have but their own personal interests at 
heart. For leaders are almost always 
strong—able enough to convince and lead 
their masses, right or wrong. And leaders 
are that way anywhere, as masses are that 
way everywhere. 

Is not Europe suffering from this? Was 
not the late war rich in evidence of this? 

It was her leadership that for forty years 
enabled Germany to build up an unrivaled 
empire and a world business that was si- 
lently eating up that of Great Britain. And 
it was her leadership itself that forty-four 
years later doomed her brilliant, hard- 
earned superpower position to utter destruc 
tion. Highly educated, highly disciplined, 
highly prepared, one could hardly think of 
better masses than the German masses 
for their purposes of course. 

And yet the Germans would have been 
much better off if they had had better 
leaders, just as the whole world would be 
better off to-day if it had better leaders. 
For indeed it is its leaders that shape its 
fate, wisely or blindly, happily or unhappily. 

For an American or a Filipino to speak of 
success in the establishment of a popular 
government here would sound rather con- 
ceited. Let us, therefore, listen to a for- 
eigner who besides being a foreigner comes 
from a nation supposedly antagonistic to 
America and only anxious to gobble the 
Philippines. 

I am referring myself to Dr. Rokuichiro 
Masujima, one of the most prominent law- 
yers in the Japanese Empire, who received 
his brilliant education in Great Britain and 
who represented the Bar Association of 
Japan at the annual meeting—which this 
year was given an international character 
of the Philippine Bar Association, held in 
Manila, January 24-26, 1919, and who was 
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extended the courtesy of addressing our 
House of Representatives the afternoon 
of January twenty-fourth. He said in part: 


“‘T understand that this house has been 
in operation for a period of eleven years and 
that it has brought invaluable blessings to 
the people of these islands. Permit me to 
congratulate this government for having 
established a popular system of government 
in these islands. If the history I read does 
not err, this country had for three centuries 
labored under a very oppressive system of 
government. 

“IT would like to take advantage of thi 
opportunity to congratulate the people of 
the Philippines for having this system of 
popular government implanted here and in 
realizing the ends of this government under 
the protection of a people so generous as 
are those of the United States. For more 
than one hundred and forty years the people 
of the United States have governed them- 
selves, and according to my best knowledge 
and belief they now have a form of govern- 
ment which guarantees and protects the 
interests of all the people. With a similar 
form of government here with you I am 
certain that this popular system which you 
have implanted in your country will reach 
its culmination in a short time 

“In Japan we have implanted the popular 
régime of government under an imperial 
constitution and it has been at work for 
thirty years. But if we compare the results 
of thirty years’ operation with that ac- 
complished by this popular system of 
government in eleven years I doubt if our 
government can stand the test favorably 
In my opinion, we should look upon you as 
our model. 

“Mr. Speaker, I feel highly honored by 
the opportunity which you have given me 
in permitting me to address this house; 
and I believe that appearing as I do appear 
before men on whom devolve the affairs of 
a popular government I shall be more than 
justified in impressing my country favor- 
ably upon my return.” 


The Idea of Democracy 


“To some politicians the words liberty 
and democracy havea very limited meaning, 
but he who comprehends the true essence 
of the democratic system of government 
will acknowledge that this form of govern- 
ment may be established with success in 
whatsoever country or people, inasmuch as 
it is the system which best protects the in- 
terests of the people. The idea of democ- 
racy is embodied in that famous document, 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, and the doctrines therein 
enunciated take body and form in the work 
performed by the Government of the United 
States, not only in the United States but all 
over the world. 

“Looking at the subject, therefore, from 
this point of view, we, the Japanese, should 
look upon you as a model for a popular 
system of government. For example, Great 
Britain is a democratic country, thoug! 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Overwhelming Demand | 
| Follows the Outstanding Success | 


The popularity of the new Velie transcends 
our utmost expectations. By the most con 
clusive of all votes—an overwhelming demand 

it is acclaimed the Authoritative Style—the 
Pattern Car—for 1920. 





We saw this demand coming. Even as we 
went into the National Shows our new car 
was sold far beyond our ordinary production. 





From the Shows as from our dealers 
wherever the car appeared, came 
the same tribute: Orders — thousands 
of orders. To meet this rising tide of 
unprecedented favor we have al- 
ready increased our manufacturing 
facilities four-fold. 





We have added much floor space; progressive manu 
facture has helped materially. We are still expanding 

but all that factories and resources can do apparently 
will not entirely cope with this phenomenal call for the 
new Velie. Only those who get their orders in early will 
Speedster enjoy the distinction of driving the Authoritative Car 


this spring. 


See your nearest Velie dealer. Catalog on request. 
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ruled by a king. Great Britain has been in 
possession of India for about one hundred 
and fifty years now, and yet after so long a 
period of English régime in India the re- 
sults attained by that government can illy 
be compared with those accomplished in 
the Philippines by the United States in 
eleven years. For this reason I declare and 
maintain that the United States of America 
understands better and is better imbued 
with the spirit of true democracy. 

‘““Gentlemen, excuse me for speaking in 
this manner, but being a lawyer I cannot 
but speak from a legal standpoint. With 
these few words I would like to conclude 
my maniféstations to this house. It only 
remains for me to extend the most fervent 
wishes that your popular government may 
soon reach the summit of your desires and 
aspirations 


The preceding paragraphs are self- 
commenting and speak volumes to the 
credit of the United States and of the Fili- 
pino people as well They also give proper 
credit for the success of the always-difficult 
problem — difficult anywhere— involved in 
the implantation of a popular government, 
volumes and credit that should never be 
ignored, and are rather too bulky and tang- 
ible every where to be ignored in any way. 


The Training of Leaders 


But as there must be some cause for this 

success of popular government in the Phil 
ippines it should be traced out and known, 
that Doctor Masujima’s statement may 
not be taken as wing in the air or as 
mere flattery to gain our good will or en- 
alf of Japan. 
The real power that made this success 
he higher educational prepa 
for it of the leaders of the people 
rhere is no means to get away from this 
And this comes to support my contention 
as to leader 


Popular education during the Spanish 
régime was not very good, but not 
bad either. In fact, it was the best 


been hoped for under the 


thusiasm in be 


possible was 

ratior 

and masses, 

very 
j 

could have 


existing con- 


ditions and 
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This, aside from many private schools, 
which were more in favor with the well 
families than the public schools 
Therefore, for purposes of a brief general 
statement, nothing better could have been 
expected from the Spanish point of view 
and under such conflicting interests. 

As to our higher education, the College 
of San José, of the Jesuit Fathers, opened 
its doors about a quarter of a century ahead 
of the Santo Tomas University, and until 
about April 2, 1767, had been granting 
academic degrees whose 
tinguished themselves very prominently in 
public and religious service, not only here 
but elsewhere—in Mexico, as an instance, 
if I don’t misrecall the case. 


to-do 


possessors dis- 


Early Educational Efforts 


On April 28, 1611, the College of Santo 
Tomas was founded, which was confirmed 
and authorized by Pope Paul V, through his 
apostolic brief of March 11, 1619, to confer 
the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, master 
and doctor, which authority was confirmed 
by King Philip IV in his royal cedula of 
November 27, 1623. At that time gram- 
mar, arts, theology and morals were taught 
In 1644 the college was converted into the 
University of Santo Tomas by Pope Inno- 
cent X through the latter’s Ad Futuram 
Rey Memoriam. Then grammar, rhetoric, 
arts, philosophy, morals, theology, canon 
law and civil law were taught; and in 1736, 
courses in law at the expense of the Real 
Audiencia, with two chairs of Spanish law 
at the expense of the university itself 
shortly thereafter. Then in 1871 the facul- 
ties of medicine and pharmacy were started; 
in 1895, that of philosophy and letters; and 
n 1907, that of civil engineering. And from 
ts inauguration until 1917 the university 
had turned out—in arts, 949; philosophy, 
552: canon law, 306; theology, 264; law, 
932; pharmacy, 329, and 

graduates. A total of 


medicine, 668; 


engineering, 20 
1020 graduates. 

Of course one can see at once that more 
attention was concentrated on the teaching 
of theology, canon law, medicine, phar- 
macy, philosophy and letters than on that 





conflictir g in- 
fluences in 
civil and re 
ligious mat- 
ters. 
Among 
other things 
it extensively 
developed ex 
cellent West 
ern penman 
ship instead 
of our own, 
which could 
have been de- 
veloped and 
perfected as 
any other hu- 
man writing 
more easily 
than the Chi- 
nese or Japa- 
nese or Indian 
or Russian; 
Western read- 
ing ability in- 
stead of our 
own, which in 
return re- 
duced our il- 
literacy in the 
eyes of West- 
erners, for we 
were not alto- 
gether illit- 
erate so far as 
our own liter- 
ature was con- 
cerned; Chris- 
tian principles 
or sacred his- 
tory—a mere 
brochure of 
the Bible as 
then it was 
seen fit to 
give, which, 
however, gave 
us in return the title of Westerners of the 
East: some knowledge of arithmetic and 
Spanish and Philippine geography, in most 
cases just by heart. And during the last 
one or two Spanish decades in the Philip- 
pines school outfit was not entirely too poor. 
There were the following schools: in 1866, 
primary, 1674; 1892, all classes, 2137. 





sciences——or 
none on the 
latter prior to 
1907. But 
this was fully 
in accord with 
the Spanish 
spirit or plans 
of the time. 
Thus the Uni- 
versity of 
Santo Tomas 
did its duty to 
the best of its 
ability under 
the circum- 
stances then 
prevailing. 
And defective 
as our popu- 
lar and higher 
education 
were during 
the Spanish 
age-—- particu- 
larly in na- 
tional pur- 
poses of our 
own and prac- 
tical training 
and scientific 
results they, 
however, 
served some 
end, and 
doubtless 
paved the way 
for the inaug- 
uration of 
true demo- 
cratic institu- 
tions in the 
islands, which 
are not yet a 
success in Ja- 


of engineering 
( 


and kindred 








Miss Jutpa Schuck, Now Taking B. A. in the 
University of the Philippines 


pan or Spain 
and are still 
impossible in 
Russia, Turkey, Austria and other places of 
Europe itself. Sorry to say, the University 
of Santo Tomas could not, however, favor- 
ably compare in great men and achieve- 
ments with its contemporary universities of 
free nations, founded avowedly to serve 
and meet national purposes in the most effi- 
cient way. The University of Santo Tomas 
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was serving those of a nation in a depend- 
ency which was radically different. How- 
ever, it did not fail us utterly. 

Our present educational system is an al- 
together different thing from the former 
one—in purpose and spirit. Outlined and 
equipped eventually to meet our national 
aims and to promote both the spiritual and 
physical welfare of the nation, it must 
respond to the ends it has been designed 
for. It is really popular and without being 


| compulsory at all, for it is unnecessary to 


make it compulsory as our children are only 


| anxious to get room in the schools. It 


includes every child—rich and poor—of 
school age in the country. 

In this system the school-teacher is no 
longer the poor despicable creature of yore. 
In it he has a higher public function. He 
must continually enter into the purpose 
of the state and understand the plan and 
framework of the government. He must 
know the proud story of national life and 
be familiar with its literature; he must be 
able to tell the achievements of its great 
men who have borne the burdens of its 
councils or offered their lives for its life. 

It is interesting to see in the following 
tables the growth of our schoolhouses, 
teachers and corresponding appropriations 
during the last five years: 


NUMBER OF ScHor 
PRIMARY 
M 
3,938 
4,143 
4 OXN 
4,27 
4,412 


February 21,1920 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
AMER FILIPINO APPREN- 
MUNICIPAL 
ICAN INSULAR TICE 


1915 538 1,159 8,084 64 9 845 
1916 50 1,279 9,138 40 
1917 477 1,391 10,336 a9 
1918 406 1,370 11,338 113 
1919 


TOTAL 


10,963 
12,303 


13,227 


AMOUNT OF CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS 

PESOS 
1915 4,259,365 
1916 4,201,620 
1917 4,100,020 
1918 aS a 5,420,150 
1919 a aS 7,832,328 


Plus 30,000,000 pesos was appropriated to 
provide accommodations for all our chil- 
dren of school age in the schools, which 
task, according to the director of educa- 
tion, will take about five years fully to 
accomplish. 

Such is the hope of the nation—our 
fundamental hope for democracy —the real 
factor of peace, prosperity and happiness 
of my people. Professor Monroe, of Co- 
lumbia University, one of America’s highest 
authorities to-day on the history of educa- 
tion, who visited the islands not long ago, 
speaks of it in most complimentary terms 
as the farthest, step recorded in the history 
of education during the last decade. 

As to the University of the Philippines, 
it was inaugurated on June 3, 1910, and 
some of its colleges are members of the 
American Association of Professional Col- 
It had now a student body of about 
1434 


leges. 
3500 and already has turned out 
graduates as follows: 


a ...2.2.2.2.2..;;Q..™.°™§— 6 














Degrees conferred upon women by the University of the Philippines: 


DEGREE 
Doctor of medicine 
Doctor of tropical medicine . 
Jachelor of laws 
Master of art 
Bachelor of science 
Graduate in pharmacy 
Bachelor of art 
High-school teacher 


rand total 


’s certificate 





1911 | 1912 





Most of the professors and deans are to- 


| day Filipinos educated in the States or 


European universities. 
In 1611 the University of Santo Tomas 
was founded without governmental oppo- 


| sition and exactly three centuries later, 


in 1910, the University of the Philippines 
was inaugurated after overcoming much 


| opposition on the ground that there were 


not enough students conversant in English 
to warrant it, notwithstanding the fact that 
before that time we already had students 


| by the hundred, if I don’t misrecall their 


number, in leading state universities—and 
also graduates. Thus the longings of the 
people, whose representatives at all times, 
even during the short-lived Philippine 
Republic, when a university of our own 
was founded in Malolos, have given atten- 
tion to educational matters, were gratified. 
A people who love and crave for education 
certainly are a deserving people. 


1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 





Such is the fundamental—not inciden- 
tal—key to the successful inauguration of 
popular government and other democratic 
institutions in the Islands—perhaps the 
stepping stone of a new democracy in the 
East. 

Here as elsewhere men come and go--1 
mean outsiders—according to more or less 
accommodating circumstances. The na- 
tives, or insiders, are the only ones that 
hold on in most cases—not always, though. 
Nothing, however, to wonder in this. For 
from this rule of Nature it is hard for any- 
one to escape, particularly for Americans 
who come to the Islands for government 
service and who, desiring to return home 
after a stay of five or more years or having 
something better in sight, leave the Govern- 
ment, in some or many cases irrespective 
of whether or not they have yet any quali- 
fied successors. I would not blame them. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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condition. 
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name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

On the other hand, with the change 
in administration in Washington, D. C., 
there came the retirement of many Amer- 
ican officials and employees, or their 
resignation for good. To be accurate, I 
personally went to interview Mr. Angell, 
director of civil service, to know what he 
had to say about this puzzling matter of 
retirement, and he authoritatively, unre- 
servedly said: “It is true that Governor- 
General Harrison retired a great many 
Americans during the past year—153 to be 
exact. But he did not retire a single person 
who did not want to retire and who did not 
ask to be retired and who did not, unso- 
licited, fix the date of his own retirement; 
and in each case each retiring employee 
received anywhere from sixty to 100 per 
cent of his current yearly salary as a part- 
ing gift to speed him on his way and help 
him to tide over the period required to 
reéstablish himself in a new position. The 
kindly spirit that prompted the legislature 
to help out its old employees in this man- 
ner cost the Philippine Government —not 
the American, mind you—the tidy sum of 
642,432 pesos for those 153 retiring employ- 
ees alone.”’ 

Thus the new policy has been justified by 
Americans themselves. It is in no way a 
matter of systematic supplantation or job 
grabbing, but of safety first for the Phil- 
ippine administration. And the matter 
involves no secret policy whatsoever 
nothing but the plainest matter of course 
in the advance of our national ideals; 
nothing at all that in any manner would 
speak against our civil service, which will 
continue to be a credit to any country and 
to any people. 

I myself have been in politics for quite a 
few years, first as secretary of the first 
Philippine Assembly, 1907-09, and later 
as a member of said Assembly, 1909-12, 
and then as a member of the House of 
tepresentatives, 1916-19—two legislative 
terms Of four and three years respectively 
during which terms I held the chairmanship 
of the committee on civil service. 


Mr. Angell’s Testimony 


You know, or everybody knows, the re- 
lations between constituents and_politi- 
cians, the influence that the former would 
expect the latter to exert in their behalf to 
secure this or that—-position, promotion or 
something else for them—or to see that 
civil service rules and requirements are 
more or less waived for them. You also 
know how difficult the position of politi- 
cians is thusrendered. But I can assure you 
that not a single attempt ever crossed my 
mind or that of others to try to influence 
our civil service officials to violate, infringe 
or in any way ignore their rules to please 
us. No, sir, never! In this connection as 
in others the following affirmation by Mr. 
Angell is decisive: 


“It is the legitimate and natural hope of 
the Filipinos ultimately to replace the 
Americans in the service by their own 
compatriots and no person with a grain of 
sense will now deny them the right to do 
so. Their education has gone forward to 
such a degree that they are now filling 
almost all clerical positions in the service 
and the majority of technical ones. 

“But it is difficult to see why these chang- 
ing conditions should ruin the service. The 
service can only be ruined by legislative 
action or by maladministration; but the 
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law stands as firmly as ever it did and it is 
administered fairly and impartially. And 
to show the respect in which the system is 
held I should like to say that never during 
my incumbency in the office of director has 
any person in authority approached me 
with the object of securing an unwarranted 
favor for a member of the service. Its 
rules are observed and respected by officials 
of all degrees; and incidentally the ques- 
tion of a man’s birthplace is given no more 
consideration than his religious or political 
affiliations.” 


Thus what has been built up in years of 
careful and conscientious labor is and will 
be preserved with the same care, with the 
same conscientiousness, as in years past. 
And our civil service will continue to be a 
lasting credit to America and to those hard- 
working honest American toilers who have 
shouldered the burden and who have put 
their best for the lasting success of this liv- 
ing monument. 


Funds for Ampler Training 


Then was it not wise that the country, 
for obvious reasons, devised some means 
permanently and efficiently to meet such 
sudden vacancies? Then was not the policy 
of preparedness wisely and timely adopted, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
utilization of such trained Filipino per- 
sonnel as was available—trained in most 
instances directly under the guidance of 
American bureau chiefs or in American or 
European universities—began to show at 
once a really gratifying success? And it is 
no wonder that they are a success, for no 
one could claim to understand us better and 
see and meet our real needs better than our 
own men. Hence our more consistent prog- 
ress since 1916, 

This is not a criticism, but a plain matter 
of course. And this constitutes Governor- 
General Harrison’s characteristic wisdom 
in his administration—in practically turn- 
ing over to us the reins of government, 
subject only to such veto supervision as 
public interests—here and in the States 
may dictate, thus giving us an almost un- 
qualified chance to show what we can do if 
left alone in the management of our na- 
tional affairs. Thus consistency in our 
government personnel has been made 
possible, logically to result—as it is re- 
sulting—in a correspondingly more con- 
sistent progress. 

In this connection I should say that the 
appropriation of 300,000 pesos recently 
made for the ampler training abroad of men 
and women of degrees or who have shown 
efficiency in governmental positions or in 
science, art or other branches of public 
activities is only a step toward the climax 
of substantial Filipinization, not a clumsy 
one. And as I said earlier, I would not 
blame them. Should I not ask you in turn, 
‘“‘Would you blame us?” If you are fair 
to us you would say, no, I am positive. 

The following list of men now manning 
the ship of state, with a statement of their 
respective qualigcations, is self-explanatory 
as to whether or not their masters’ certifi- 
cates can be held as a warrant to sail the 
ship in absolute safety. 

When in 1896 the revolution tried to 
sail, as it did quite successfully, the ship 
of state I doubt if its men then were better 
prepared than to-day’s sailors, who to 
their training in American modern state 
seamanship for about twenty years add the 
invaluable teaching and experience of all 
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our past. Let us read the list and let the 
reader judge for himself: 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL: The Honorable Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison, from New York 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: The Honorable Mar 


from Baler—2000 inhabitant 
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Then comes the Council of State: The 
governor-general, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. presiding; the 
president of the Senate, the speaker of the 
House, the v appointed also by 
the President of the United States; and 
other members of the cabinet: the cabinet, 
retaries, appointed—as 
well as the under secretaries — with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate and pre- 
sided over by the governor-general; the 
Senate, elected in general elections; House 
of Representatives, elected in general elec- 
tions; insular administration, appointive; 
provincial administration, elective; mu- 
nicipal administration, elective; and the 
of Mindanao and Sulu, ap- 
pointive and elective in part; the Non- 
Christian Tribes, appointive and elective 
in part. 


e governor 


consisting of the se 


The Personnel of the Government 


For all these positions appointments and 
elections are based upon the education of 
the men and their experience in public 
service. Of course partisanship—and | 
should say personal reasons even till 
have their réle in it as in the States and 
elsewhere, but 
the day is 
coming when 
responsibility 
in adminis- 
tration will 
be--as must 
be-—-duly ap- 
portioned to 
parties as in 
coalition 
Cases, 
It may be 
said, there- 
fore, that the 
ship’s officers 
and crew 
eitherelective 


tive—are al- 
ways selected 
from the best 
elements 
there are in 
the country, 


the people are 
getting wiser 
eachtime. As 
to the heads 
of the people’s 
representa- 
tion in Con- 
gress, it can 
positively be 
affirmed that 
Senate Presi- 
dent Quezon 
and Speaker 
Osmena 
Ww ould do 
credit to the 
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One of the decidedly wise steps taken by 
the Filipino people through their duly au- 
thorized representatives—the legislature 
toward bringing about a closer and more 
cordial relationship between the United 
States and the Philippines was indeed the 
sending of a mission to the United States. 
Highly representative—not, however, so 
because they belonged to any social class, 
for they were drawn as average men from 
all walks of our national life to represent 
the whole Philippines—the Philippine Mis- 
sion really accomplished its objectives and 
under the circumstances exceeded our 
expectations. The very fact that work to 
countercheck our own—the mission’s— has 
been started in the States comes to show 
this. And I am glad of it—really en- 
thused— for light and truth will emerge 
from it to the full benefit of both the con- 
tending parties and public opinion in the 
United States, which latter eventually will 
step in to decide. We are ready —we are 
happy for this strife for the better. It is a 
real chance for the worthy. 


The Philippine Mission 


In San Francisco, Washington and New 
York, which cities the mission visited offi- 
cially, the people—the cream of the great 
American people—-showed the best they 
had at heart to make the mission feel at 
home. 

Talks were made freely heart to heart, 
with no grievances whatsoever, for we had 
and have none against America, and with 
idea both in their and our side 
the idea of serving the best interests of the 
Filipino people. In this sense alone the 
m an exceedingly good 


only one 


on Was a success 
one, positively! 
However, somebody has said that the 
representative Filipinos on the Philippine 
Independence Mission are not representa- 
tives, 
This brings fresh to my mind what was 
iid about Secretary of State Lansing, 
Colonel House and others of the United 
delegation to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference as nonrepresentatives of the United 
States solely because they were designated 
by President Wilson instead of somebody 
els I would not care even to mention the 
authority of President Wilson to have des- 
ignated him- 
self and oth- 
ers as United 
States dele- 
gates to said 
confe rence by 
virtue of his 
authority as 
President and 
in behalf of 
the United 
States. I 
would only 
care to say 
that no one 
could charge 
President 
Wilson with 
having acted 
in his personal 
capacity as 
Woodrow 
Wilson, but 
as President 
Wilson, so 
elected torep- 
resent Amer- 
ican democ- 
racy and 
embody the 
whole people 
and ideals of 
the United 
States. And 
it is this un- 
deniable fact 
that counts. 
The mem- 
bers of the 
Philippine 
Mission were 
appointed by 


State 











cabinet or 
eouncil of 
state of any 
nation on earth. Attorney-General Parades 
and President Villamor of the university are 
brilliant pure-blooded specimens of Ilocano 
mentality. 

Could we not then say that the ship of 
state is safely manned and that its officers 
and crews are in condition to make, as 
they are making, as brilliant a showing as 
sailors, even on troublous seas, as those of 
any other ships of state elsewhere? 


An Ifugao Mother With Her Son 


the Philippine 
Legislature, 
the highest 
representative body of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, whose authority and 
qualifications as such are beyond the reach 
of question. And they were as follows: 
Chairman: MANUEL L. QuEZON, President of the 
Ph lippine Senate 

RAFAEL PALMA, Secretary of the In- 
or and Senator, Fourth District, Manila. 


Chairman 


Continued on Page 57) 
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Built on Integrity 


HE simple virtue of being right constitutes 
an impregnable advantage. It is the one 
foundation on which the broadest ambition 
may solidify into reality, without the slightest fear 
of ultimate collapse. It is the only true assurance 
that any man or any institution can have that the 
works of today will endure through tomorrow 


a 


and all time. 


Kahn tailoredto-measure clothes are right, 
and have been right for more than thirty years 
We use only the purest woolens, the best acces- 
sory materials, and employ none but truly skilled 


workmen 











No market conditions have ever caused us to 
veer from this ironclad policy. Kahn clothes will 
always be right in style, in quality, and in price 
—you have our American word for it. 





Let your spring clothes carry the Kahn dis- 
tinguished service label. 
There is a Kahn tailoring expert in your 


town ready to take your measure. As a mutual 
favor to yourself and to us, look him up. 


AHN -TAILORING: CO 


UF INDIANAPYULIS es S.A pyright 1919, Kahn Tailoring ¢ 
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district, Panga- bate 
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the Senate Senator 

lawyer and Hadji Butu, 

propert ner for the depart- 
V. SING | ment of Min- 

CARNA en- danao and 

ator, first " Sulu, could not 

trict, Ilocos $ join the mis- 

Luzon, for the sion for rea- 

Senate—law- sons of health 

er, extensive and advanced 

inded property age. Otherwise 
real- the represen 

est er tation of the 
busine ma whole islands 
insurance was complete 

ind oil ma and covered all 
reture sides of our life 
RAFAEL ALUNA Then and 
presenta- unless the the- 

t Ocveide ory of repre- 

tal Negros, Visa sentation as 

4s — majorit we learned to 
floor leade ( know it from 
the House and United States 
majority par- Pulih Tarhata Kiram, Daughter of the const itutional 

t awyer and Suttan of Sulu writers 1: 

ur plante thrown dowr 
EMILI [R1A TIRONA, representative, Cavit to pieces or trodden down as meaningless or 

Lu n ty flo vder the House and made meaningless for us and meaningful 

opposition part i law lecturer for them alone, which would be ridiculous, 
GreGoRIO NIEVA, representative, Tayabas, Luzon I will say that because of its origin and be- 
the H property owner, business man, publisher cause of its make-up and the power that 

i t created and selected it this mission was 

MARIANO ESCUETA, ! entative, ] I beyond question fully and highly represen- 
forthe H ] ‘ r ( I t tative. 
Sometimes it is charged—or at least the 
) L Escupero, representative, Sorsogon, Luzon, fear is entertained—that the good work so 
for the H ‘ and hemp farm owner well done by the United States in the is- 
| ntative, mountain province, lands would be nullified or already is being 
t nullified. 

former resident commissioner from “Ts that so?”’ I would ask. 
to the United States—lawyer and We should remember, however, that men 
city property owner, Manila. and nations in the pursuit of progress and 
FILEMON PEREZ, former representative, Tayabas, happiness move forward, not backward, 

Luzor coconut e owner, lawyer. unless they are in decadence because of 
Jose Reyes, former governor of Misamis, Visayas— age—in the case more particularly of indi 
property owner and farmer viduals— maladministration or lack of will 

DELFIN MARINA rmer representative, Occidental or stamina or disqualification. The Fili 
Negros, Visayas—lawyer, property owner and pinos are moving likewise in the pursuit of 
igar planter their aspirations—onward. For we want 
CEFERINO DE LEON, former representative, Bulacan, to grow properly, safely, wholesomely. 
Luzon—property owner and rice planter. This is our common desire and we are pre- 
Jorce Bocono, B. LL., dean College of Law, Uni- pared for it, and mean it and are deter 
versity of the Philippine mined to do it and have the stamina for it 


Tomas EARNSHAW, property owner, shipbuilder, 


Pepro GIL, opposition man, coconut oil manufacturer 





property owner and rnalist. 

IUAN | I hip owner, busine 
m 

CARLA B. CUYUGAN, property owner and busine 
n 

Marcos Roces, y rty owner and business man. 


and property owner, Manila. 





RI I Gt labor representative 
VWemhbers er offic Jaime (. DE VEYRA, resident 
commissioner from the Philippines to the United 
State ournalist, former provincial governor of 


Leyte; former member Philippine Assembly and 
+ 





later of the Philippine Commission; Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Police and former Executive 
Secretary of the Philippine Islands. 


Troporo R. YANGco, resident commissioner from the 
Philippines to the United States, property owner, 
hip owner, millionaire, Manila 

PAREDES, Attorney- 


General of the Philippine Islands. 








ConrabO BENITEZ, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of the Philippine 
Enrique ALTAVAS, chief of Land Registration 
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fA. Sa Assistant Attorney-G 
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ta e National G i 
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hief medical division, Philippine Constal 


and are actually growing that way and 
providing for it, knowing, of course, what we 
can and what we cannot do. 

If this is true, then could any one fairly 
charge us with any desire to nullify the 
good work begun by the United States? 
No, positively no, one and one thousand 
times! For it would be illogical 

That we are marching forward any one 
can see it, not in papers or records alone but 
chiefly in deeds. Our trade, our population, 
our public werks, our sanitation, our public 
education, all are steadily growing. And 
men of qualifications— Americans with the 
coéperation of Filipinos as of yore, or Fili 
pinos educated and trained in American or 
European universities as to-day, with the 
coéperation of Americans, are couching 
our growth. 

The following tables will show such a 
growth: 





Our TRADE FOR THE LA THREE YEAI 

IMPOF I x 
1916 40,992,675 139,874,365 230,867,040 
1917 13 " ' Sf 322,802,674 
1918 . 1) 8 270,388,964 467,587,387 

Two CHier | { ) 

\ Al RVI 
17 7.89 
1G18 1704 
4 4" 

1017 "i 
1018 6,641 ,943.08 


Figures in pesos or dollars and cents have 
been selected as the most accurate means to 
determine how we go along. 
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Cures Punctures 
the World Over 
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She Took His Place 


and earned $276.80 in her first month 


We've a Place for YOU 


Spare Hours or Full Time 
In either case, we'll pay you on an “overtime” scale. Scores of our workers 
average $1.00 an hour profit —$5.00, $10.00, $30.00 a week. For full time, an 
energetic worker can earn $50.00 a week from the start; $100.00 later. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
697 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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VEN BAKED BEANS 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz 
The appeal to the 
palate, the appeal to reason, and the appeal 
to the pocketbook. Selected, first quality 
beans, baked in the Heinz way—in dry heat, 


rich tomato sauce and tender strips of pork. 


nutritive and economical. 


Some of the 


Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz , 


oods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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After going over the preceding figures, 
with millions and millions yearly appro- 
priated to promote modern highways, 
sanitation, education, trade, and so on, one 
will readily see that we are on the go all the 
time in the Philippines and that we are 
getting the most out of America’s labors 
here. We are a young country, with abso- 
lutely no desire to spare either effort or 
| expense to qualify ourselves both as a 
| nation and as factors of human progress in 
| the Orient. For we know that here as in 
America and elsewhere the unfit to go are 
left behind. And we don’t want to be left 
behind. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
give us no credit for all that we patiently, 
earnestly have been doing within our possi- 
bilities— however small. 

It is in one’s sense of justice that one 
must give us whatever recognition is due us 
and in this way one will be fair to us as per 
God's will and we will be happy as is God’s 
purpose. 


Back Numbers of History 


Elsewhere in this article I made some 
mention of back numbers of American 
history. By it I wanted to mean American 
history in the islands. One afternoon, al- 
most right after lunch, I was with General 
McIntyre at the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room, House of Representatives at 
Washington, on the occasion of the hearing 
| of the Philippine Mission jointly by the 
committees of both the Senate and the 
House on the Philippines and Insular 
Affairs respectively. While commenting, 
dwelling otherwise or talking on Philippine 
matters I told the general how amazing it 
was tosee many Americans after so lengthily 
residing in the islands, so unusually unfa- 
miliar with—or not believing or trying to ig- 
nore—the great strides forward Americans 
and Filipinos have been making during the 
last two decades, particularly during the 
last three years, and that it was still more 
amazing to see them living with events of 
1898—or earlier years still. This, however, 
did not sound as entirely new to him, for in 
turn he said: ‘Well, they are simply the 
back numbers 
of American 
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efforts of a race craving for advancement, 
striving hard for it. 

I recently met Mr. Klass, of New York, 
who a few weeks ago came to Manila with 
his charming wife for the second time since 
four or five years ago, and he assured me 
that he could hardly recognize the city with 
so much improvement done in so short a 
time and that, with such a handsome field of 
chances, he felt crazy with it, instead of 
Shanghai, both for business and as a place. 


Whose Face is Slapped? 


Like him are many incoming tourists, 
Americans and others. And like Manila, 
the provinces have also made great head- 
way. 

In trying to belittle the efforts and re- 
sults so positively attained by the Filipino 
people during their association with Amer- 
ica, many or most American writers over- 
look the fact that in attempting to deface 
our progress or slight the efforts of my 
people rather than at our own attainments, 
they deface the work so successfully under- 
taken by their own people. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that it is not at 
our face that they slap—at their own. 

The work of America and the Philippines 
has been a joint one during the last two 
decades and as the success of one is natu- 
rally the success of the other—of both of 
them, not of any one of them—it would be 
simply ridiculous for any one of them to 
claim it alone for herself. America’s genius 
would have been absolutely of no avail if 
it had not found a ready ground and a still 
readier people, both confiding in her word 
and confident of their own possibilities 
efficiently to coéperate. Thus one could 
not properly slight or minimize the merits 
of any one of them without minimizing or 
slighting those of the other. To America’s 
accomplishments here, which cannot yet 
properly be estimated, the whole-hearted 
praise of both my people and the rest of the 
Orient and of all other still dependent peo- 
ples surely goes. 

Unfortunately the knowledge of such a 
work is kept back from the great majority 

of the Amer- 
ican people by 





history in the 
Philippines. 
Sorry, but we 
can’t help it.” 

So apt a de- 
scription! For 
indeed these 
Americans are 
still living with 
the first instead 
of the twenti- 
eth volume of 
the history of 
achievements 
of the United 
States in the 
Philippine 
Islands. No 
wonder to see 
them so much 
behind the 
times! To 
them progress 
ceased to move 
forward in the 
islands in 1899 
or 1900 or 1901. 
And to them 
the Filipino 
people of to- 
day are the 
same people of 
1898 not a 
single step 
ahead ever 
since! They do 
notrealize— far 
appre ce) 
thewhole- 
sale changes 
effected in the 
ideology of the 
people— from 
Spanish or 


less 


ate 





no other than 
some malicious 
or misinformed 
writers, some 
times of their 
ownnationality 
and some- 
times—andthis 
latter case is 
still worse— by 
aliens of the 
most undesir- 
able type, who 
finding no 
room in their 
own land come 
to our shores 
with an empty 
hand and an 
empty heart 
and empty 
morals, cold- 
bloodedly to 
assume the 
wonderful poise 
of a teacher but 
with no princi- 
ple to teach, 
with no mor- 
als for guide 
and all fora 
living. 

There should 
be a rigid law 
for the deporta- 
tion of such 
nuisances. The 
old belief that it 
was enough to 
be a European 
for anyone to 
hold a domi- 
neering posi- 
tion in a non- 








Latin ways to 
Anglo-Saxon 
or American 
ways—of course not in what is basically 
Filipino. They fail to see that we already 
have assimilated American ways and insti- 
tutions — business, educational, political, 
democratic —subject of course to such modi- 
fications as have been or are required by 
our peculiar local conditions but without 
losing any of what is essentially or other- 
wise good in us. They can’t understand 
that this is but the logical sequel of the 


Puttih Intan, a Moro Princess 


European 
community 
can no longer 
fool us. One must be really qualified to win 
the respect and friendship of a community, 
and this anywhere without regard to na- 
tionality. It is indeed unfortunate to see 
certain Americans behaving themselves 
this way. I would not care, however, to 
dwell on their possible reasons. I would 
only say that they should not forget that 
their country’s flag gloriously waves way 
Continued on Page 60 
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But these battalions 
in France, the organi- 
zation of the National 
Guard and the epnlist- 
ment in the United 
States Army and Navy 
to me are of much less 
significance than the 
Red Cross work done in 
our public schools. Red 
Cross work was started 
in 1917, but was taken 
up on a much larger 
scale in 1918, when 
thousands of bandages 
for the wounded and 
many garments for the 
suffering people of 
France and Belgium 
weremade. Theamount 
of money subscribed by 
the school was: Senior 
Auxiliary 48,966 pesos 
and Junior Auxiliary 
85,817.42 pesos, total- 
ing 134,783.42 pesos, 
over 100,000 pesos of 
this having been given 
directly to the Philip 
pine Chapter of the Red 
Cross for Military and 
Foreign War Relief. 
Practically all pupils 
and teachers became 
members of the Red 
Cross Society and 
helped widely in Liberty 
Loan drives, the mem- 
bers of the Bureau of 
Education alone sub- 
scribing over 120,000 








Santa Maria Church, Santa Maria 


to them 
were right 
Me 


inducement 
and they 
their going to 


no 
way 
about 


They felt that 
when the news 
xico was widely 


spread here. 


Not a Military Country 


However, training proceeded, notwith 


tanding their very poor equipment —with 
almost no uniforms, with hardly 5000 guns 
for 15,000 boys, almost no ammunitions, in 
with the barren ground for bed, 

Of course you know that this 
is not a military country and military sup- 
plies must be scarce or come from the 
United States Army. They could not be 
improvised or manufactured here without 
due preparation for it. On the other hand, 
the United States Army itself needed most 
anything at home And you can imagine 
that under ippointing conditions 
and privations it was rather trying to keep 
the fire of enthusiasm very high, and yet 
thev went to it ent! iastically, longing all 
And 


ppointment when they 


many cases 
and the like 


uch di 


or the moment's not 


ce togo 


knew they could not go that after their dis- 
bandment many of them enlisted them- 
selves in the United States Army and Navy. 
While going on board the United States 
Transport Sherman to the United States 
last February I met on board 612 of the 
boys, all of them products of our public 
intermediate, high and normal, 
and even college, I was assured by the boys 
themselves. They were good boys, with 
the looks of education on them. The Y. 
M. C. A. worker on board the Sherman 
said one Sunday morning in closing his ser- 
mon that he had never seen such a brilliant 
set of young men. It was a real piece of un- 
invited statement. The rest of the guard 
were more or less of the same quality. Of 
course there were exceptions in the guard 
just as there are in most anything in human 
life or organization. 

It would be therefore unfair to say, as 
somebody did, that the National Guard 
boys were of the poorest and most ignorant 
type In the United States or elsewhere 
a high-school student is never an ignorant 
type. 


schools, 


pesos to the third loan, 
Knowing what sacri- 
fices these efforts have 
very often entailed, the results are particu- 
larly noteworthy. To my mind this is still 
more significant than all Liberty Bond 
drives, three-quarters of the proceeds of 
which—as maliciously given out by some- 
body—came from banks and business men 
and one-quarter from the people, just the 
same as in America, where three-quarters 
of all Liberty and Victory Loan proceeds, 
the papers say, came from banks and busi- 
ness men and one-quarter from the people 
exactly the same. 


Red Cross in the Schools 


But coming back to this Red Cross work 
of our public schools, don't you find it 
really touching as a beautiful omen of what 
the attitude and sentiment of the country’s 
children is and will be toward America and 
mankind? Is it not a charming step by our 
children toward the brotherhood of men? 

Let us hope that we also may call on 
France and Belgium when the day comes. 
I hope they will not fail us. 

Concluded on Page 63 
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Reviewing the Nationat Guard Officers in Their Training Camp 
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HE Fisk tread is successfully designed to make for 
real safety in bad going. It is often better than in- 
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Concluded from Page 60 

One of the greatest monuments the United 
States is solidly building in the Philippines 
will be our future official and universal lan- 
guage the American language. Contrary 

to Spain’s failure to spread Spanish the 
country over, English—or American rather, 
for some Britishers despisingly speak of the 
American English and, if I were an Amer- 
ican I would flatly reject the nonuse of 
what is my own, and feel proud to be able 
to show Lowell’s, Emerson’s, Longfellow’s, 
and others’ w we in opposition to those 
of Arnol i’s, Carlyle’s, rd Tennyson's or 
others’ from"the other side of the Atl: antic. 
English— and book English, mind you—is 
spreading so soundly in the Philippines, 
and so steadily, that America’s efforts or 
the efforts of those Americans who have 
striven with might and main to give the 
Filipinos a common language will be in full 
fruit-bearing season in about ten or fifteen 
years from now. Twenty is rather too long 
to-day. This does not mean, however, 
that we never had or have no means of 
understanding of our own between our- 
selves. Tagalog, for obvious reasons of ori- 
gin, is quite easily understood all over the 
country, though of course very few foreign- 
ers got it yet. The revolution of 1896-98 
conclusively proved this. 

Of course, it would be idle to ignore 
Spanish as one of the efficient means of lin- 
guistic connection in the past as to-day be- 
tween Tagalogs, Visayans, Pampangans and 
others—the Moros even. But I should say 
no fear, for English is coming— and a good 
one, to the full credit of America’s might 
and main. 

Yo need whatsoever for any lion and 
lamb childish stories. 

No other two peoples of so different races 
as the American and Filipino people ever 
met tegether to find—or try to find—a 
merging test in that fortunate and timely 
meeting and to learn how to love each other 
so sincerely, so earnestly, not for any selfish 
design but for the sake of man—a high mo- 
tive indeed—at a time and under such cir- 
cumstances as would not easily foster any 
such task on earth. 


The Reconstruction Period 


In 1898 conditions in the Far East were 
very far from being favorable to weaker 
peoples and Europe was the inflexible ruler 
of the destinies of both Easts. Japan was 
not what she is to-day. America was rather 
a purely business nation. No idea of self- 
determination ever yet crossed the sanctu- 
ary of human rights, and theories on su- 
pe po inferior races continued to obtain 
until Japan, to the great rejoicing of Amer- 
icans and Orientals, landed her fatal knock- 
out on the enormous bear of the North 
Russia, the invincible Russia— which shook 
the foundation of such racial theories and 
opened the eyes of the subjugated Far East. 

Shortly before that time Americans and 
Filipinos met together for the successful 
prosecution of the war against Spain, which 
ended as we all know-—-Americans and 
Filipinos first fighting together against 
Spaniards, then Filipinos against Amer- 
icans, then final victory on the side of the 
Americans and then peace and reconstruc- 
tion work. Not as victors and vanquished, 
Americans and Filipinos though they were. 
The past was buried deep and treated ac- 
cordingly and the reconstruction task was 
jointly shouldered by them gracefully, 
cheerfully. 

Of course there were occasions in which 
faith on the part of the Filipinos seemed 
fundamentally to shiver; in which Amer- 
icans of the undesirable type did their ut- 
most to make true friendship between the 
two peoples rather difficult and to shock it 
almost to a break; and in which the hori- 
zon of our aspirations looked, indeed, very 
gloomy to us. Indeed, there were instances 
in which we were really afraid that Amer- 
ican investments in the Philippines were 
copsidere od as of higher import than our 
nation’s interests and that the latter were 
dependent on the former. However, as the 
men in Washington, District of Columbia, 
never deviated from their true course, the 
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soreheads lost their place in the Philippines, 
faith revived and a true spirit of coépera- 
tion for the supreme ideal to-day prevails 
among Americans—not all of them possi- 
bly—and Filipinos, and American business 
men, as others, at last realize that trade 
here is in Filipino hands; that they are here 
to do business with the Filipinos and that 
they must proceed accordingly. 

In fact, Americans and Filipinos have 
something in common in the East—a free 
East—and this is being accomplished won- 
derfully, once and for all. The beauty of 
their work consists of its influence for the 
better on other peoples in the East and for 
the West to realize that its policies in the 
Orient must undergo wholesale changes. 
Of course, some would seem rather slow or 
too proud to*grasp this, but it is coming. 
Such is the sterling glory of Americans in 
the Philippines. Such are the motives of 
gratitude of Filipinos to Americans— their 
connecting link forever. 


America in the Far East 


America’s contribution to human prog- 
ress in the Far East will certainly hold a 
very prominent place in world history and 
fill a voluminous’ chapter of achievements. 
It is she who made such gigantic strides for- 
ward possible and it is her determination to 

carry her work to a successful finish that is 

forcefully attracting the attention of other 
world powers and compelling them to fol- 
low her. She surely will eventually make 
man’s betterment the commen slogan of 
humanity. 

America has thus brought to an end the 
hateful age of domination of the weaker by 
the stronger and opened the door of a new 
world for mankind, where both the stronger 
and the weaker may dwell together in har- 
monious association and where, like indi- 
viduals, nations may face each other as 
equals and friends. It is true that we are 
just at the beginning of this new age. Let 
us hope, however, that blood in the recent 
war has not been so richly shed in vain. 

The Filipinos are legitimately proud of 
having furnished the occasion for such a 
noble undertaking in the Far East, as well 
as of her share therein, however small and 
humble, and gratitude and love and re spect 
for America fill its heart. America can be 
justly proud of her task, the grandeur and 
magnitude of which can only be fully appre- 
ciated upon the completion of the weaker’s 
redemption, 

Nothing in this article, however, should 
be construed as in any way to mean that 
both the American and Filipino sides of the 
Philippine case are free from founded criti- 
cism, or that we are rather inclined to avoid 
it. By all means, no! We love criticism 
we invite it. But we want it in a construc- 
tive way, in a manner that we may profit 
by it; that may be helpful to us in bringing 
about a remedial action, particularly for 
those who are officially situated to take it. 
For without it criticism would be cheap and 
just a mere commonplace. And if made by 
one who could have done something in our 
behalf but failed to, then cheaper still and 
more ridiculous. For he was not paid 
merely to criticize and ridicule us; he was 
expected to bring about a better condition, 
toshow his ability in that sense and that was 
what he was paid for, if he was a public 
servant. If he failed to do it, then what was 
he —a failure, paid for being a failure? It is 
not enough simply to be telling us that we 
are this and that way, to be jumping on us 
left and right and to be nervous and 
grouchy with us—allow me the use of a 
slang word just for this—for none would 
gain, and no one is fit to do any,constructive 
work in that mood. 

Earnestly we are looking forward for 
Americans, particularly those staying with 
us in trade or otherwise, to be just to us and 
to themselves. Many of our American 
critics would seem to act under the quite 
irresistible influence of old-fashioned Euro- 
pean theories on colonialism. Possibly be- 
cause they mistake the Philippines for a 
spoil, for a loot, to do with as they pleased, 
as someon? said some time in 1913, which 
perhaps makes them feel themselves and 
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act as a proud knight in armor or a Roman 
conqueror, But by acting in this wise they 
are getting away from the spirit of the new 
age and are not doing any justice to them- 
selves. We sincerely regret it. We are by 
no means a colony of America, much to 
any one’s regret, and with us there is no 
room for knights or conquerors, save per- 
haps the Knights of Columbus or of Pythias 
or Templar. To entertain the idea that 
America bought us from Spain as a piece of 
salable property should make every true 
American feel ashamed of himself. It is ut- 
terly un-American so to think, for whatever 
money the United States paid to Spain for 
any Philippine consideration was paid only 
to expedite Spain’s relinquishing her sov- 
ereignty over the islands so that America’s 
purpose to liberate the Filipino people 
might also be expedited. Not otherwise. 

It was not a purchase price. Show me 
where Congress provided for it as such a 
price and I will follow you right there to 
show you in turn that you are making a 
sad mistake. Congress could never have 
fostered any slavery ideas or any deals in 
human beings after your Civil War. It 
would simply put it to shame before the 
world. 

At this juncture I should make it clear 
that ‘it is not the purpose of this article to 
criticize. Of course there is plenty of 
ground to bitterly criticize both Americans 
and Filipinos here. But this article is not 
intended for it nor its illustrations, which 
have-been selected to be true representatives 
of their respective types. I only would as- 
sert that actual progress since 1916 can fa- 
vorably face all predictions made against us 
before that time and that it would seem that 
these predictions were the result of listening 
to hearsay and of inability to understand 
our language and ourselves rather than of 
a careful digest of facts. To quote an 
instance, when former War Secretary 
Dickinson in his report to the President, 
November 23, 1910, said that “It is a de 
lusion to encourage the Filipino people in 
the hope that the administration of the 
islands will be turned over to them within 
the time of the present generation” he be- 
trayed himself as having approached the 
Philippine problem when he visited the 
islands in a manner that was not befitting 
himself in his high capacity as Secretary of 
War, then, nor the case, and this perhaps 
under the influence of informers (sicofantes 


Mr. Taft's Utterance 


On the other hand, former Secretary of 
War Taft showed real statesmanship and 
foresight when speaking here, October 16, 
1907, on the ing org of the Philippine 
Assembly he said: ‘‘The avowed policy of 
the National Administration —under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt —to prepare 
the Filipinos for popular self-government 
must logically reduce and finally end the 
sovereignty of the United States in these 
Islands, unless it shall seem wise to the 
American and the Filipino people, on ac- 
count of mutually beneficial trade relations 
and possible advantage to the Islands in 
their foreign relations that the bond shall 
not be completely severed.” This is ex 
actly the case to-day, and the mood of 
publie opinion is most favorable for both 
people to meet halfway, as they ought to 

Hereafter, not within the term of five 
years from the day Philippine independ- 
ence starts, the following things will 
happen: 

All that the United States has done for 
the people will be unfailingly continued and 
improved upon wherever and whenever 
necessary, with the people’s rights and 
privileges jealously preserved and_ safe 
guarded. The humiliating classification of 
taos, as still used by some non-Filipinos, 
will be but little more than a memory then 
or merely a fairy tale for our children. 

Within fifteen years from now, not from 
the day Philippine independence starts, 
English will be almost the universal official 
language of the Pailippines and within 
possibly ten years it is likely to be the 
language of both Houses of C ongre Our 
English may not then be so absolutely pure 
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as the old English of Shakspere, but it will 
be as perfectly correct and intelligible as 
any English speken or written on earth. It 
will not be confined to commercial centers 
But local dialects at the same time will be 
more intensely cultivated. For it would be 
in vain to try to suppress the natural means 
of communication of the race, as it would 
be futile to hope that English will be our 
chief language in the sanctity of our homes 

Epidemics and bodily ills and infirmities 
will be rigorously guarded against as to-day 
as a serious menace to the vigorous exist 
ence of the nation and growth of the race 

As in the United States, justice will be 
maintained as the people’s highest pre- 
rogative. 

Public works, roads, markets, artesian 
wells, telegraphs and posts and telegraph 
routes, transportation and all those other 
agencies which have been installed by the 
United States will be taken care of, con 
tinued and improved upon to form a 
system of public commodities, complete 
fully to meet the needs of the sound and 
rapid growth of the nation. 

The system of sporadic appropriations, 
so effectively brought to an end two years 
ago through the inauguration of our budget 
system, is a healthy indication of the quasi 
impossibility for the pork-barrel system to 
have room hereafter in our legislation. 


A Dying Race 


Public education will be as popular as 
can be desired, following the present steps, 
but will be reshaped effic toon to couch 
a high national spirit—the spirit of the 
race-—and to respond to the calls of our 
land. In closing this paragraph I must 
emphasize the fact that the first act origi- 
nated in the first Philippine Assembly in 
1907 appropriated 1,000,000 pesos for cen- 
tral and country schools, besides the regular 
educational appropriations, to make edu- 
cation actually popular. 

saw Hawaiians in Honolulu—pure 
Hawaiians, big-sized vigorous fellows who 
numbered two or three hundred thousand, 
according to historians, when foreigners 
Americans, Europeans—first trodded over 
the country, and who have been appall- 
ingly decreasing ever since, there being 
only about 16,000 pure-blooded and 20,000 
or a little more of mixed blood to-day. 
They are rather, or ‘‘in fact,” I should say, 
a dying race, and their fate is realistically 
suggested in their music—sad, penetrat 
ingly sad; heart-racking as the hopeless 
plight of their former kingdom. It makes 
me feel doubtful, indeed, as to whether as a 
race worth speaking of they would live any 
longer than fifty years, 

I also saw in Omaha and other stations of 
the West, Indians—-men and women and 
children—in ragged dirty clothing, looking 
miserable, all in utterly pitiful conditions; 
an awful sight indeed amid the wealth, 
prosperity and civilization of that great 
country. Their number is also decreasing, I 
was assured —or not increasing at least 
I hope, however, that both Hawaiians and 
Indians can still be saved through rigorous 
sanitation and better medical attendance 
and that the United States will determin 
edly save them 

I stayed ten hours only in Honolulu, and 
about four months in the States—a time, 
however, longer than that employed in 
coming to Manila from Vladivostok, lis- 
tening here and there for a week or so, then 
parting, and then writing about the whole 
Philippines. I wish I could have remained 
longer in both countries, to know the life 
of these two races better, and then write 
about them. But under the circumstances 
would it be proper for me to judge the 
United States through the miserable 
looking Indians and the rapidly disap 
pearing Hawaiians? No, a thousand time 
no! It would be unfair, wholly unjust. 

When I come again I might —if I stay 
longer. But not before then. For I fee! 
owe my readers something sybstantial, 
truthful, up to date, not back-yard stories 
not back numbers of American history, 
good only as a reference for the past, not a 
a record of the on-going present 
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Wile FIAIWIKIEN RIFLE 


HERE seem to be signs of the develop- 

ment herein of some considerable grab 
bag of all-round sporting information past 
and present. If there is anything you want 
all you have to do is to cross i fingers 
and wish for it and it come s along. To-day’s 
mail brings a letter from my old friend 
Horace Kephart, many years ago librarian 
of the Mercantile Library of St. Louis and, 
as I have always thought, the best-posted 
man in America on early Americana. Here 
we have all the needed information about 
oe Mr. Hawken, who he was and what 
1e did: 


“You ask ‘Who was Old Man Hawken? 
What were his initials? When did he live 
and when did he die?’ 

“About twenty-four years ago, when I was 
living in St. Louis, I bought from William 
Albright a Hawken rifle that had remained 
in stock and had never been fired. For con- 
firmation of its make I took it to one of 
Hawken’s surviving workmen, Charles 
Siever, who was still practicing the gun- 
smith’s trade, though nearly eighty years 
old. The rifle had no maker’s brand and 
Siever would pass no judgment until he re- 
moved the lock and examined it. Then he 
exclaimed: ‘Ja, dot iss shenuine Hawken 
rifle. I make dot lock, py golly, mineself, 
more as forty year ago.’ This is the rifle 
that I afterward presented to the Missouri 
Historical Society, as mentioned in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

“Certain tests that I made with this an- 
cient piece and articles that I wrote about 
it drew out a long discussion of the qualities 
of old-time American rifles, in the course of 
which I took pains to investigate the his- 
tory of the Hawkens and to determine just 
what it was that made them the premier 
rifle makers of the old West. For that is 
what they were in the half century preced- 
ing the Civil War. Among the fur traders, 
trappers, explorers, sportsmen and Indian 
fighters of that period, from General Ash- 
ley’s first fort on the Yellowstone to the 
last days of Kit Carson at Taos, the name 
Hawken on a firearm was one to swear by. 
Often it was mispronounced Hawkins and 
you may find it so spelled in various books, 
but I give it in proper form. 

*“‘ Jacob Hawken, the elder and more cele- 
brated of two brothers who made Hawken 
rifles for the old mountain men, was born in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1786, of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch ancestry. It is not known 
just when he moved to the territory of 
Missouri; but in the first St. Louis direc- 
tory, published in 1821, there is this entry: 
‘Hawken, Jacob, gunsmith, 214 North 
Main Street.’ 

‘‘His brother Samuel—born in Hagers- 
town, October 26, 1792—joined Jacob in 
St. Louis and went into yor ages with 
him in 1822. Some time before 1832 the 
gunshop was moved to Number 33 Wash- 
ington Avenue, near Main.’ 


The Last Genuine Hawken 


‘Jacob died during the cholera epidemic 
in St. Louis, May 9, 1849. Samuel continued 
the business until 1859, when he sold out 
and made a trip to Colorado with his son, 
Samuel William S. Hawken, a trapper, bet- 
ter known to his fellows as Jake Hawken’s 
nephew. Samuel returned to St. Louis in 
1861 and spent his last days at his country 
place near the city. 

“The Hawken shop was nawant in 1862 
by my old friend, John P. Gemmer, who 
conducted it at Number 700 North Third 
Street, near the Eads Bridge. Gemmer had 
been one of the Hawken workmen and 
knew more about the old rifles than any 
other man living in my time. He had sey- 
eral of them in stock left over from the 
originallot. Some were branded ‘Hawken,’ 
others were not. Old Samuel, he told me, 

was a regular habitué of the shop as long as 
he lived and could scarcely keep his hands 
off the tools. Once Gemmer let him don 
the apron and make a rifle complete, as he 
had done in years gone by. This the old man 
sold to Charles F. Filley, who afterward 
presented it to the Missouri Historical 
Society. It was the last genuine Hawken 
rifle ever made. Gemmer himself operated 
the business for fifty-three years. He re- 
tired in 1915 and died recently at his home 
in St. Louis, aged eighty-one years. His 
collection of rare old firearms is now with 
the Missouri Historical Society. 


“A Hawken rifle that belonged to Kit 
Carson was left by him to the Montezuma 
Lodge, F. & A. M., of Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, where it is now preserved. It bears 
Samuel Hawken’s stamp. From a descrip- 
tion and photograph in my possession I can 
see that it resembles the one I used to own, 
though shorter in the barrel. 

“Some of the Hawken rifles, particularly 
those of early pattern, were stocked to the 
muzzle; but the fashion changed to half 
stock. They were made to order for men 
who knew exactly what they wanted, and 
of any size that might be preferred; but 
there was a certain standard proved by ex- 
perience that most Western hunters found 
satisfactory—a thirty-four-inch heavy oc- 
tagon barrel, about .53 caliber, taking a 
half-ounce bali, with low sights, double-set 
triggers and a light stock with hollowed 
butt. The total weight was usually from ten 
and a half to twelve pounds, most of it be- 
ing in the barrel. Occasionally a long-range 
piece would be made that weighed eighteen 
to twenty pounds,” 


Daniel Boone’s Rifle 


“In testing my own Hawken I found that 
it would shoot straight with any powder 
charge up to a one-to-one load—equal 
weights of powder and ball. With a round 
ball of pure lead weighing 217 grains, 
patched with fine linen so that it fitted 
tight, and 205 grains of powder it gave 
a very low trajectory and great smashing 
power, and yet the recoil was no more 
severe than that of a .45-caliber breech- 
loader charged with seventy grains of pow- 
der and a 500-grain service bullet. This 
rather surprising result was due to the 
slow twist of rifling—all that a round 
ball requires 
grooves, the greased patch and the fact 
that the ball was ready-seated in the grooves 
before firing. For ordinary shooting the 
customary charge of powder was only half 


the slight bearing in the | 


the weight of the bullet and the recoil then | 


was almost unnoticeable. With this load it 
would shoot practically flat up to 150 yards 
and with extreme accuracy. By adding 


more powder it would still shoot straight | 


and would kill at 200 to 250 yards with 
common round ball. With sugar-loaf bul- 


let, seated with a false muzzle, I would back | 


it to hit a standard bull’s-eye nineteen 
times out of twenty or better at 500 yards, 

“Some time ago I saw an article about 
rifles formerly owned by Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett. There is another one 
of Boone’s that has a well-authenticated 
record. Itismentioned in Roosevelt’s Win- 
ning of the West. In 1898 I got a photo- 
graph and description of this piece from its 
owner, Col. Reuben T. Durrett, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and published them in a 
sportsmen’s paper. This rifle was made by 
Michael Humble, of Louisville, in 1782, ex- 
pressly for Boone, who gave or sold it to 
Capt. James Patton. Colonel Durrett pur- 
chased it in 1852 from William Marshall, 
who had married the Widow Patton. 

‘This rifle we <1 leven “wry It has 

a 48%,-inch barrel and is of .44 caliber, 
taking fifty-four round balls to the pound. 
The relatively small caliber as compared to 
that of the Hawken rifles was owing to the 
different kind of service demanded of the 
weapon. Boone’s hunting and Indian fight 
ing was in a heavily forested country, where 
the shooting nearly always was at short 
range, and he had no grizzly bears to kill. 

“‘T donot know whether Colonel Durrett 
is still living or not, but one could learn 
where the rifle is now preserved by apply- 
ing to the secretary of the Filson Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky.” 


I have seen the Kit Carson rifle in Santa 
Fé, but did not know it was a Hawken — I 
did not find any name on it as I now recall 
the facts. Now since we have got started, 
there are more Hawken letters. Isn't it 
fine to make alive again an honest artist 
who once took pride in good work? Mr. 
William Streeter of St. Louis—a man 
eighty-two years old--says: “‘I knew Uncle 


Sammy Hawken, as he was called. His | 


grandson is an acquaintance of mine. Do 
you care to know anything more about Mr. 
Hawken’s history?” 

Sure we do; and that answer goes also 
for Mr. J. S. McMichael, of Litchfield, 
Illinois, who writes that he can tell about 
Old Man Hawken too. 
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There was a dead weight of finality in her 
words. She rose heavily As Sister Meni- 
fee departed Aunt Dilsey became aware of 
the presence of Jeff Poindexter. He was 
emerging from behind the door 

‘Been hidin’ inside dat kitchen lis’enin’, 
I s'pose?”” demanded Aunt Dilsey 

‘Couldn't help frum hearin’,”” admitted 
Jeff. It was evident that he was not deeply 
grieved over the failure of Sister Menifee to 
make headway against Aunt Dilsey’s op- 
position. “At de last you suttinly give dat 
woman her marchin’ orders, didn't you, 
Aunt Dilsey?”’ 

‘An’ sech wuz my intention frum de 
tart off,”’ she confided. ‘‘ Minute she come 
th’ough dat back gate yonder I knowed 
whut she wuz comin’ fur an’ I wuz set an’ 
ready wid de words waitin’ on de tip of my 
tongue.” 

‘Me, I don’t fancy dat Duvall neither,” 
stated Jeff. “I ain’t been sayin’ much 
‘bout him one way or ‘nother but I been 
a3 _a heap o’ steddy at 

J knows all ' bout dat too,” snapped 
plas, Dilse »y. “IT got eyes in my haid. You 
los’ yore taste fur dis yere big-talkin’, fine- 
lookin’ man jes ez soon ez he started spark- 
in’ round dat tore-down limb of a *Phelia 
Stubblefield. Whut ails you is you is 
jealous; hadn't been fur dat I lay you'd 
be runnin’ round wid yore tongue hangin’ 
out suckin’ in ever’thing he sez ez de gospil 
truth same ez a lot of dese other weak- 
minded ones is doin’. Oh, I knows you, 
boy, frum ze ground up! An’ furthermo’ 
I knows dis Doct’ Duvall likewise also, 
even if I ain't never seen him but oncet or 
twicet sence fust he come yere to dis town 
all dress’ up lak a persidin’ elder. I don’t 
lak his looks an’ I don’t lak his ways, 
jedgin’ by whut I hears of ‘em frum dis one 
an’ dat one, an’ most in special I don’t lak 
his color. He ain't clear black lak whut 
I is, an’ he ain’t muddy brown lak whut 
you is, neither he ain't high yaller lak some 
is. Tome he looks most of all lak de ground 
side of a nickel wahtermelon. An’ in all de 
goin’ on sixty-two yeahs of my life I ain’t 
never seen no pussun callin’ theyselves 
Affikins dat had dat kind of asickly greenish- 
yaller-whitish complexion but whut trouble 
come pourin’ frum ‘em sooner or later, an’ 
most gin’rally sooner, lak manna pourin’ 
from de gourd of de Prophet Jonah. Dat 
man is a ravelin’ wolf ef ever I seen one.” 

“Whut kind of a wolf did you say, Aunt 
Dilsey?” asked Jeff 

“Consult de Scriptures an’ you won't be 
so ignunt,”’ she answered crushingly. “Con- 
sult de Seriptures an’ you'll read whar de 
ravelin’ wolf come down on de fold, an’ 
whut he done to de fold after he'd done 
come down on it wuz more’n aplenty. An’ 
now, boy, you git on out of my kite then an’ 
go on "bout yore business ef you’ 8 got any 
business, wich I doubts. I ain’t got no 
mo’ time to waste on you den whut I is 
on dat flighty-haided Eldora Menifee, 
a-traipsin’ round frum one back do’ to 
‘nother with her talk "bout ladies’ auxil- 
iaries an’ gittin’ yo rights fur a dollah down 
an’ twenty cents a week.” 

Jeff faded away. It was comforting in a 
way to find Aunt Dilsey on his side, even 
though her manner rather indicated she 
resented the fact that he was on hers. A 
few evenings later he found out something 
else. He was made to know that in another 
and entirely unsuspected quarter the en 
deavors of the diligently crusading and or- 
ganizing Duvall person had roused more 
than a passing curiosity 

One evening, supper being over, Judge 
Priest lingered on in his low-ceiled dining 
room smoking his corncob pipe while Jeff 
cleared away the supper dishes. It was the 
same high-voiced deliberately ungrammat- 
ical Judge Priest that the kindly reader may 
recall—somewhat older than at last ac- 
counts, somewhat slower in his step—but 
then he never had been given to fast move- 
ments —and perhaps just a trifle balder, 

“Wuz dey anythin’ else you wanted, 

‘fore I locks up de back of de house 
lights out?” Jeff inquired when the 
table had been reset for breakfast 

“Yes, I think mebbe there was,”’ drawled 
the old man. He hesitated a moment almost 
as though at a loss for a proper phrasing of 
the thing he meant to say next. Then: 
“Jeff, what’s come over your race in this 
town here lately?’ 

‘Meanin’ wich, suh?” countered Jeff. 
‘Me, I ain't notice nothin’ out of de way 
nothin’ particular.” 
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“Haven't you? Well, I think I have. 
Jeff, I don't want to be put in the position 
of pryin’ into the private and the personal 
affairs of other folks, regardless of color. 
I have to do enough of that sort of thing in 
my official capacity when I’m settin’ in 
judgment up at the big courthouse. But 
unless I can get some confidential informa- 
tion frum you I don’t know where else I'm 
likely to get it, and at the same time I sort 
of feel as if I should try to get hold of it 
somewheres or other ef it’s humanly pos- 
sible.” 

‘Yas, suh.” 

“Now heretofore in this community the 
two races—white and black—have got 
along purty tolerably well together. We 
managed to put up with your shortcomings 
and you managed to put up with ours, 
which at times may have been considerable 
of a strain on both sides. Still we’ve done 
it. But it seems to me here of late there's 
been a kind of an undercurrent of discon- 
tent stirrin’ amongst you people—and no 
logical reason fur it either, so fur as I kin 
see. Yet there it is. 

“There was that rumpus two-three weeks 
ago down in Market Square. A little more 
and that affair could have growed into a 
first-class race riot. And here last Satur- 
day night followed that mix-up out by the 
Union Depot when Policeman Gip Futtrell 
got all carved up and two darkies got purty 
extensively shot. And night before last the 
trouble that occurred on that Belt Line car 
out in Hollandville; that looked mighty 
threatenin’, too, fur a while. And in be- 
tween all these more serious things a lot of 
little unpleasantnesses keep croppin’ up 
always takin’ the form of friction between 
whites and blacks. 

“One of these here occurrences might be 
what you'd call an accident and two of 
them in rapid succession a coincidence, but 
it looks to me like now it’s gettin’ to be a 
habit. It’s leadin’ to bad blood and what's 
worse it’s leadin’ to a lot of spilt blood and 
our city gettin’ a bad name and all that. 

“And I know the respectable black folks 
in this town don’t want that to happen 
any more than the respectable white peo- 
ple do, 

“Now then, Jeff, what's at the bottom of 
all this—I mean on your side of the color 
line? Who's stirrin’ up old grudges and 
kindlin’ new ones? I’ve sort of got my own 
private suspicions, but I'd like to see if your 
idees run along with mine. Got any sug- 
gestions as to the underlying causes of this 
ill feelin’ that’s sprung up so lately and 
without any good reason for it either so fur 
ez I kin see?” 

Now ordinarily Jeff would have held 
firmly to the doctrine that white folks 
should tend to their business and let black 
folks tend to theirs. For all his loyalty to 
his master, a certain race consciousness in 
him would have bade him keep hands off 
and tongue locked. But here a strong per- 
sonal prejudice operated to steer Jeff away 
from what otherwise would have been his 
customary course. 

“‘Jedge,”” he said, drawing a pace or two 
nearer his employer, “did you ever hear 
tell of . pale-yaller party w’ich calls hisse’f 
Doct’ J. Talbott Duvall dat come here few 
weeks ago?” 

“Ah, hah!” said the judge as though 
satisfied of the correctness of a prior con- 
clusion. ‘“‘I thought possibly my mind 
might be on the right track. Yes, I’ve 
heard of him and I've seen him. Whut of 
him?” 

“Jedge, I trusts you won't tell nobody 
else whut I'm tellin’ you, but dat’s sho’ de 
one dat’s at de bottom of de whole mess. 
He's de one dat’s plantin’ de pizen. Me, 
I ain't had no truck wid him aaev?, but 
dat ain't — I don’t know whut he’s 
doin’, case I do. He calls hisse’f a or- 
ganizer. 

Ah, hah! And what is he organizin’?” 

“Trouble, jedge. Dat’s whut—trouble 
fur a lot of folks. Jedge, fo’ we goes any 
further lemme ast you a coupler questions, 
please, suh. Is it true dat over dere in some 
of dem Yourope an countries black folks ‘is 
jes’ de same ez white folks, ef not more so?” 

Choosing his words, the old man eluci- 
dated his understanding of the social order 
as it prevailed in certain geographical di- 
visions and subdivisions of the continent 
of Europe. 

“Yas, suh, thanky, suh,” said Jeff when 
the judge had finished. “I reckin’ mebbe 
one main trouble over dere is, jedge, dat 


dem folks ain’t been raised de way you an’ 
me is.”’ 

“Jeff,” said the judge, ‘I’m inclined to 
think probably you're right.” 

“Yas, suh. Now den, jedge, here’s one 
mo’ thing. Is it true dat in all dem furrin 
countries — Russia an’ Germany an’ Bom- 
wed an’ all—dat de po’ people, w’ite or 
black or whutever dey color is, is fixin’ to 
rise up in dere might he tek de money an’ 
de gover’mint an’ de fine houses an’ de 
cream of ever’thing away frum dem dat’s 
had it all long?” 

Again the judge expounded at length, 
touching both upon upheavals abroad and 
on discords nearer home. Next it was Jeff’s 
turn to make disclosures having a purely 
local application and he made them. Lis- 
tening intently, Judge Priest puckered his 
bald brow into furrows of perplexity. 

“* Jeff,” he said finally, ‘I’m much obliged 
to you fur tellin’ me all this. It backs up 
what I'd sort of figgered out all by myself, 
The whole world appears to be engaged in 
standin’ on its esteemed head at this writin’. 
I reckin when old Mister Kaiser turned 
loose the war he didn’t stop to think that 
mebbe the war was only one of a whole crop 
of evils he was lettin’ out of his box of 
tricks. Or mebbe he didn’t care—bein’ the 
kind of a person he was. And I’m prone to 
believe also that when the Germans stopped 
fightin’ us with guns they begun fightin’ us 
with other weapons almost as dangersome 
to our peace of mind and future well-bein’. 
Different parts of this country are in quite a 
swivet —agitators preachin’ bad doctrine— 
some of ‘em drawin’ pay from secret ene- 
mies across the sea fur preachin’ it, too, 
I figger—and a lot of highly disagreeable 
disturbances croppin’ up here and there. 
But I was hopin’ that mebbe our little 
corner of the world wouldn’t be pestered. 
But now it looks ez ef we weren’t goin’ to 
escape our share of the trouble.” 

**Jedge,”” asked Jeff, ‘‘ain’t dere some 
way dis Duvall pusson could be fetched up 
in cote? I suttinly would admire to see dat 
yaller man wearin’ a striped suit of clothes.” 

“Well, Jeff,” said the judge, “I doubt 
either the legality or the propriety of such 
a step, ef you get what I mean. From what 
you tell me I don’t see where he’s really 
broken any laws. He's got a right to come 
here and organize his societies and lodges 
and things so long as he don’t actually come 
out in the open and preach violence. He’s 
got a perfect right under the law to or- 
ganize this here new drill company you 
speak about. I sometimes think that if all 
the young men in this country had been 
required to do a little more drillin’ in years 
gone by we'd be feelin’ somewhat safer to- 
day. Anyway, it’s a mighty great mistake 
sometimes to make a martyr out of a ras- 
eal. Puttin’ him in jail, unless you’re abso- 
lutely certain that a jail is where he properly 
belongs, gives him a chance to raise the cry 
of persecution and gives his followers an 
excuse to cut loose and sm: ash up things. 
You get my drift, don’t you? 

“Yas, suh, think Ido. Well den, suh, ef 
I wuz runnin’ dis town seems to me I'd git 
a crowd of strong-minded gen’elmen to- 
gether some evenin’ in de dark of de moon 
an’ let 'em call on dis yere slick-haided half- 
strainer an’ invite him to tek his foot in his 
hand an’ marvil further. Ef one of ‘em 
wuz totin’ a rope in his hand sorter keerless 
lak it might help. Ropes is powerful in- 
fluential. An’ de sight of tar an’ feathers 
meks a mighty strong argument, too, Ise 
heared tell.” 

“Jeff,” said the judge, “I’m astonished 
that you'd even suggest such a thing! Mob 
law is worse even than no law at all. Be- 
sides,” he added—and now there was a 
small twinkle in his eye to offset to a degree 
the severity in his tones—‘‘besides, the 
feller that was bein’ called on by the com- 
mittee might decline to take the hint and 
then purty soon you might have another 
self-made martyr on your hands. But if he 
ran away on his own hook now—if some- 
thing came up that made him go of his own 
accord and go fast and cut a sort of a cheap 
figure in the eyes of his deluded followers 
whilst he was goin’—that’d be a different 
thing altogether. Start a crowd of folks, 
white or black or brown, to laughin’ ata 
feller and they'll quit believin’ in him. 
Worshipin’ a false god and laughin’ at 
him at the same time never has been suc- 
cessfully done yet.” 

He sucked his pipe. “ Jeff,’’ he resumed, 
“‘what do you know, ef anything, about the 
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past career and movements of this here 

Talbott Et Cetery?”’ 

Jeff knew a good deal—at second hand. 
Didn’t the object of his deepest aversions 
persist in almost nightly calls upon the 
object of his deepest affections? Paying 
such calls, didn’t the enemy spend hours 
hours upon hours doubtless—pouring into 
Ophelia’s ear accounts of his recent tri- 
umphs as an uplifter in other towns and 
other states? Didn’t the fascinated and 
flattered Ophelia in turn recount these 
tales to one whose opportunities for travel- 
ing and seeing the great world had been 
more circumscribed? Had not Jeff writhed 
in jealous misery the while he heard the 
annals of a rival’s successes? So Jeff made 
prompt answer. 

“Yas, suh, I suttinly does. Ise heared 
a right smart ’bout dis yere Duvall’s past 
life frum—frum somebody. ’Cordin’ to de 
way he narrates it, he wuz in Nashville, 
Tennessee, ‘fore he come yere; an’ fore 
dat in Mobile, Alabama; an’ ’fore dat in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Seem lak w’en he 
ain’t organizin’ or speechifyin’ he ain’t got 
nothin’ better to do den run round amongst 
young cullid gals braggin’ ’bout de places 
he’s been an’ de things he done whilst in 
"em.”” 

Jeff spoke with an enhanced bitterness. 

“T see. Then I take it ef he spends so 
much time in seekin’ out fe male society 
that he’s not a married man?” 

“So he say—so he say! But, Jedge 
Priest, ef ever I looked on de spittin- 
image of a natchel-born marryin’ nigger, 
dat ver’ same Duvall is de one.” 

Judge Priest seemed not to have heard 
this last. He sat for a bit apparently 
studying the tips of his square-toed, low- 
quarter shoes. 

“Jeff,” he said when he had given his 
feet a long half minute of seeming consid- 
eration, “‘I would like to know some facts 
about the previous life and general history 
of the individual we’ve been discussin’- 
I really would. In fact my curiosity is 
such that I might even be willin’ to spend 
a little money out of my own pocket, ef 
needs be, in order to find out. So I was 
jest wonderin’ whether you wouldn’t like 
to take a little trip, with all expenses paid, 
and tour round through some of our sister 
states and make a few private inquiries. 
It occurs to me that everything considered 
you might make a better job of it as an 
amateur investigator than a regular pro- 
fessional detective of a different color 
might. Do you know where by any chance 
you could get hold of a good photograph 
of this here individual—I mean without 
lettin’ him know anything about it?” 

“Yas, suh, dat I does,” stated Jeff 
briskly. 

The conference between master and man 
lasted perhaps fifteen minutes longer be- 
fore Jeff was dismissed for the night. 
Mainly it dealt with ways, means and pur- 
poses. Upon the heels of it, within forty- 
eight hours two events—seemingly nowise 
related or bearing one upon the other 
occurred. An ornately framed photograph 
lately bestowed as a gift and treasured as a 
trophy of sentimental value mysteriously 

vanished from the mantelpiece of the front 

room of Ophelia Stubblefield’s pa’s house; 
and Jefferson Poindexter, carrying a new 
and very shiny suitcase, unostentatiously 
left town late at night on a southbound 
train. 

Darktown in Nashville knew him for a 
brief space as a visiting nobleman with 
money in all his pockets and apparently 
nothing of importance to do except to 
spend it in divertisements suitable to the 
social instincts of a capitalist of leisure. 
In Mobile at the Elite Colored Beauty 
Parlors for the first time in his life he 
tendered his finger nails for ministrations 
at the hands of a dashing chocolate-ice- 
cream-colored manicurist and spent the 
remainder of that same afternoon in a 
sunny spot, glistening pleasantly. 

If in both these cities and likewise in 
Little Rock, which next he favored with 
his presence, he made himself known to 
brothers of his particular lodge—the Afro- 
American Order of Supreme Kings of the 
Universe has a large and a widely dis- 
tributed membership—and if under the 
sacred pledge of secrecy which only may be 
broken on pain of mutilation and death by 
torture he-—with the aid of these fraternal 
allies of his—conducted certain discreet 

Concluded on Page 69) 
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inquiries, why, that was his own private 
business. Assuredly, so far as surface 
indications counted, he appeared to have 
no business other than pleasurable pur- 
suits. From Little Rock he turned his 
face southeastward, landing at Macon, 
Georgia, where he lingered on for upward 
of a week, breaking his visit only by a day’s 
side trip to a smaller town south of Macon. 

Altogether Jeff was an absentee from his 
favorite haunts back home for the greater 
part of a month. 

_ He reached town on a Monday. Be- 
times Tuesday morning, inspired outwardly 
by the zeal of one just won over from 
skepticism to the immediate advisability 
of following a sapient course, he sought 
opportunity to become a member in good 
standing of the Shining Star Colored Uplift 
and Progress League, a simple ceremony 
and a brief, since it involved merely the 
signing of one’s name on Dotted Line A 
of a printed form card and the paying of a 
dollar into the hand of Dr. J. Talbott 
Duvall. On Tuesday evening the league 
met in stated session at Hillman’s Hall on 
Yazoo Street and Jeff was early on hand, 
visibly enthusiastic and professedly ready 
to do all within his power to further the 
aims and intents of the organization. As 
a brand snatched from the burning he was 
elevated before the eyes of the assemblage 
so that all might see him and mark his 
mien of newborn fervor, for Doctor Duvall, 
following his custom, called to places upon 
the platform the proselytes enrolled since 
the previous meeting, to the end that older 
members might observe the physical proof 
of a steady and a healthful growth. 

So there sat Jefferson in the very front 
row of wooden chairs, where all might be- 
hold him and he might behold all and 
sundry. About him were his recent fellow 
converts. Almost directly behind him was 
a door giving upon a side entrance; there 
was another door serving similar purposes 
upon the opposite side of the stage. Be- 
yond him to the left in the center of the 
stage were grouped the honorary officers 
of the league, flanking and supporting 
their chief. 

Being an honorary officer carried with 
it, as the title might imply, honor and 
prominence second only to that enjoyed by 
the president-organizer, but it entailed no 
great weight of responsibility, since prac- 
tically all the actual work of the league had 
from the very outset been generously as- 
sumed by Doctor Duvall. It was he who 
cared for the funds, he who handled dis- 
bursements, he who conducted the proceed- 
ings, he who made the principal addresses 
on meeting nights, he who between meet- 
ings labored without cessation to spread 
educational propaganda. That he found 
time for all these purposeful endeavors and 
yet crowded in such frequent opportunity 
for mingling socially among the lambs of 
his flock— notably the ewe lambs— was but 
evidence, accumulating daily, of his genius 
for leadership and direction. 

This night the session opened with a 
prayer—by Doctor Duvall; an eloquent 
and a moving prayer indeed, its sonorous 
periods set off and adorned with noble big 
words and quotations in foreign tongues. 
The prayer would be followed, it had been 
announced, by the reading of the minutes 
of the previous session, after which Doctor 
Duvall would speak at length with par- 
ticular reference to things lately accom- 
plished and the even more important things 
in contemplation for the near future. 

Standing for the prayer, Jeff could look 
out over what a master of words before now 
has fitly described as a sea of upturned 
faces— faces black, brown and yellow. Had 
he been minded to give thought to details 
he might have noted how at every poly- 
syllabic outburst from the inspired invo- 
cationist old Uncle Isom Fauntleroy, 
himself accounted a powerful hand at 
wrestling with sinners in prayer, was 
visibly jolted by admiration; might, if he 
had had a head for figures, have kept count 
of the hearty amens with which Sister 
Eldora Menifee punctuated each pause 
when Doctor Duvall was taking a fresh 
breath; might have cast a side glance upon 
Ophelia Stubblefield in a new and most 
becoming hat with ostrich plumage grandly 
surmounting it. But under the hand which 
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he held reverently cupped over his brow 
Jeff's eyes were fixed upon a certain focal 
point—to wit, the door of the main en- 
trance at the length of the hall from him. 
It was as though Jeff waited for something 
or somebody he was expecting. 

Nor did he have so very long to wait. 
The prayer was done and well done. In 
its wake, so to speak, there spouted up 
from every side veritable geysers of 
hallelujahs and amens. The honorary sec- 
retary, Brother Lemuel Diuguid, smelling 
grandly of expensive hair ointments 
Brother Diuguid being by calling a head 
barber—stood up to read the minutes of 
the preceding regular session, and having 
read them sat down again. A friendly and 
flattering bustle of anticipation filled the 
body of the hall as Doctor Duvall rose and 
moved one pace forward and—raising a 
hand for silence— began to speak. But he 
had no more than begun, had progressed no 
farther than part way of his first smoothly 
launched sentence, when he was made to 
break off by an unseemly interruption at 
the rear. The honorary grand inner guard 
on duty at the far street door, after a brief 
and unsuccessful struggle with unseen 
forces, was observed to be shoved violently 
aside from his post. Bursting in together 
there entered two strangers—a tall yellow 
woman and a short black man, and both 
of them of a most grim and determined 
aspect. He moved fast, this man, but even 
so his companion moved faster still. She 
was three paces ahead of him when bulging 
impetuously past those who sprang into the 
center aisle as though to halt her onward 
rush—all others present being likewise up 
on their feet—she came to a halt near the 
middle of the hall and, glaring about her 
defiantly, just double-dog-dared any present 
to lay so much as the weight of one detain- 
ing finger upon her. There was something 
about her calculated to daunt the most 
willing of volunteer opponents, and so while 
those at a safe distance demanded the 
ejection of the intruders those nearer her 
hesitated. 

“Th’ow me out?” she whooped, echoing 
the words of outraged and startled mem- 
bers of the Shining Star. ‘“‘I’d lak to see 
de one dat’s gwine try it! An’ ’fo’ anybody 
talk ‘bout th’owin’ out lettum heah me 
whilst I sez my say!” 

Towering until she seemed to increase in 
stature by inches, she aimed a long and 
bony finger dead ahead. 

“Ax dat slinky yaller man up yonder on 
dat flatfo’m ef he gwine give de order to 
th’ow me out!” she clarioned in a voice 
which rose to a compelling shriek. ‘ But 
fust off ax him whut he meant—marryin’ 
me in Mobile, Alabama, an’ den runnin’ 
‘way frum his lawful wedded wife under 
cover of de night! Ax him—dat’s all, 
ax him!” 

““An’ ax him one thing mo’!”’ It was 
the voice of her short companion rising 
above the tumult. ‘‘Ax him whut he done 
wid de funds of de s’ciety he ’stablished at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, all of w’ich he 
absconded wid dis last spring!” 

As though the same set of muscles con- 
trolled every neck the heads of all swung 
about, their eyes following where the ac- 
cusers pointed, their ears twitching for the 
expected blast of denial and denunciation 
which would wither these mad and scan- 
dalous detractors in their tracks. 

Alas and alackaday! With his splendid 
figure suddenly all diminished and shrunken, 
with distress writ large and plain upon his 
features, the popular idol was step by step 
flinching backward from the edge of the 
platform— was step by step inching, edging 
toward the side door in the right-hand wall. 

And in this same instant the stunned 
assemblage realized that Jeff Poindexter, 
by nimble maneuvering, had thrust him- 
self between the retreating figure and the 
exit, and Jeff was crying out: “‘ Not dis way 
out, Doct’ Duvall. Not dis way! De one 
you married down below Macon is waitin’ 
fur you behin’ dis do’!”’ 

The doctor stopped in midflight and 
swung about and his eye fell upon the 
right-hand door and he moved a yard or 
two in that direction; but no more than a 
yard or two, for again Jeff spoke in warning, 
halting him short: 


“Not dat way neither! De one frum 


dat other town whar you uster live is 
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waitin’ outside dat do’—wid a pistil! 
Seems lak you's entirely s’rounded by 
wives dis evenin*!” 

To the verge of the footlights the beset 
man darted, and like a desperate swimmer 
plunging from a foundering bark into a 
stormy sea he leaped far out and projected 
himself, a living catapult, along the middle 
aisle. He struck the tall yellow woman as 
the irresistible force strikes the supposedly 
immovable object of the scientists’ age-old 
riddle, but on his side was impetus and on 
hers surprise. She was bowled over flat 
and her hands, clutching as she went down, 
closed but on empty and unresisting air. 
Literally he hurdled over the stocky form 
of the little black man behind her, but as 
the other flitted by him the fists of the 
stranger knotted firmly into the skirts of 
its wearer’s long black frock coat and held 
on. There was a rending, tearing sound and 
as the back breadth of the garment ripped 
bodily away from the waistband there flew 
forth from the capsized tail pockets a 
veritable cloudburst of currency — floating, 
fluttering green and yellow bills and with 
them pattering showers of dollars and halves 
and dimes and quarters and nickels. 

That canny instinct which had led the 
fugitive apostle of the uplift to hide the 
collected funds of the league upon his per- 
son rather than trust to oie and strong 
boxes was to prove his ruination financially 
but his salvation physically. While those 
who had believed in him, now forgetting all 
else, scrambled for the scattered money 
their money —he fled out of the unguarded 
door and was instantly gone into the shield- 
ing night—a sorry shape in a bobtailed 
garment. 

At a somewhat later hour Judge Priest 
in his living room was receiving from Jef- 
ferson Poindexter a much lengthier and 
more elaborated account of the main occur- 
rences of the evening at Hillman’s Hall 
than has here been presented. Speaking as 
he did in the dual réle of spectator and of 
an actuating force in the events of that 
crowded and exciting night, Jeff spared no 
details. He had come to the big scene of 
his narrative when his master interrupted 
him: 

“Hold on a minute, Jeff! I don’t know 
ez I get the straight of it all yit. I rather 
gathered frum what you told me yesterday 
when you landed back home and made 
your report that you’d only been able to 
dig up one certain-sure wife of this feller’s 
the one that came along with you and that 
little Arkansaw darky. You didn’t say 
anything then about bein’ able to prove he 
was a bigamist.” 

“‘Huh, jedge, I didn’t have to prove it! 
Dat man wuz more'n jes’ a plain bigamist. 
He sho’ wuz a trigamist, an’ ef de full 
truth wuz knowed I 'spects he wuz a 
quadrupler at de very least. He proved it 
hisself— way he act’ w’en de big ‘splosion 
come.”” 

‘But the two women you told him were 
waitin’ behind those side doors for him 
how about them?” 

‘Law, jedge, dey wuzn't dere— neither 
one of 'em wuzn’t. Jes’ lak I told you 
yistiddy, I couldn’t find only jest one 
woman dat nigger’d married an’ run off 
frum, an’ her I fetched ‘long wid me. But 
lak I also told you, I got kind of traces of 
one dat uster live below Macon but w’ich 
has now vanished, an’ ever’whar else I 
went whar he'd lived befo’ he come yere de 
signs wuz manifold dat he wuz a natchel- 
born marryin’ fool, jes’ lak I ‘spicioned 
fust time ever I see him. So w’en he 
started fur dat fust do’ I taken a chancet 
on him an’ w’en I seen how he cringed an’ 
ducked back I taken another chancet on 
him, an’ de subsequent evidences offers 


testimony dat both times I reckined right. | 


Jedge, de late Doct’ Duvall muster married 
some powerful rough-actin’ gals in his time 
ef he thought de Mobile one wuz de gentlest 
out of three. Well, anyway, 








suh, de 


ravelin’ wolf is gone frum us, an’ fur one | 


I ain’t ’spectin’ him back never no mo’, 
An’ I reckin dat’s de main pint wid you 
an’ me both.” 

“The ravelin’ what 

“Dat’s whut Aunt Dilsey called him 
oncet, speechifyin’ to me ‘bout him—de 
ravelin’ wolf. Only he suttinly did look 
he wuz comin’ unraveled mighty fast de 
last time I seen of him.” 
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Tle Poets’ Corner 


Who Gets the Money? 


Who Gets All the Money? 


a ppd I,” says the Farmer. “I tell you 
my profit 


On things is so smell I can barely live off it; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Worker. 
quite meager 
For four growing children, all hungry and 
eager ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“My wage is 


“Not I,” says the Rancher. ‘There really 
NO Sense is 
In trying to ranch 
CF Penses , 
I don’t get the money.” 


with these increased 


“Not I,” says the Poulterer. “Indeed I am 
losing. 
I pay twice as much for the feed I am 
using ; 
I don't get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Miller. “‘ With wheat such 
a figger 
My profits grow smaller and smaller, not 
bigger ; 
I don’t get the money.” 
“Not I,” says the Dairyman. “Poured in 
the gutter 
My milk would make me as much profit as 
butter ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“NotI,” says the Packer. 
and cattle 
Sky high, to keep solvent is my constant 
battle ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“With hogs, sheep 


“Not I,” says the Landlord. “I'd better take 
ares 
And wreck all my houses than try to pay 
flares; 


I don't get the money.” 


**Not I,” says the Dealer 
and clerking 
Gone up out of sight I'd far better be work- 
ing; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“With rent, goods 


“Not I,” says the Tailor 
page is 

In red; 
wages 


I don’t get the money.” 


“*My poor profit 


it all goes out for rent, cloth and 


“Not I,”’ says the Cobbler 
know whether 
I’m solvent. The Tanner takes all mine for 
leather; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“And I don't 


Who Gets All the Money? 


I'm sure I don't know, and a hard thing to 
prove i 
Who does 
Movies; 

They may get the money. 
James W. Foley. 


but perhaps it’s all gone to the 


Dreams 


WONDER if the dead leaves dream 

Of summer days, the golden gleam 
Of April sunlight on a stream 

They danced above ; 
Of glad June mornings’ meadowsweet, 
When dryads passed on flying feet; 
Of still starlighted nights replete 

With life and love? 


I wonder if their spirits learn 
To fold meek hands, or do they yearn 
For hot delicious days that burn 
In ardor sweet? 
Pale summer ghosts, they drift to-day 
Where autumn skies are cold and gray 
And chill winds heap them ceaselessly 
"Neath passing feet. 


Perhaps beneath the slim young moon, 
With all the glad young world atune, 
Their shadows kissed the scarlet shoon 
When fairies played ; 
And all their ecstasy unspent 
Thrilled in the notes the wood god sent 
To weave a spell cf soft content 
Bound man and maid. 


They lived and danced, were gay or grave, 
They freely loved and madly gave, 
Too spirit-free to stint or save. 

The golden gleams 
Of joy they knew and passion's range, 
Bewilderment of stress and change, 
Now in a gray world, cold and strange, 

They dream their dreams. 

May Stanley. 


Rebuke 


FTEN at dinner, when the talk 
Is very tiptoe wit, and gay, 
And silver glints and servants walk 
With muted steps, and flowers sway 
Above the damask and the glass, 
And laughter rings, though no one hears 
The door swing back for her to pass, 
Our grandmother appears. 


Elaine’s white shoulders catch the light; 
The light pools in her splendid hair ; 
Hugh lounges like a lazy knight 
In his deep-carved Italian chair. 
Our mother smiles, her prettiness 
Is vague and frail; and there she stands 
In her hard-textured ugly dress 
With her big-jointed hands. 


Then with self-conscious awkward gait 
Crosses the stately room, to find 

A slat-backed rocker, gibbet straight, 
Existent only to the mind, 

Sinks down, but first folds back her dress, 
Watches with eyes that never tire, 

And warms her worn-out meagerness 
At our well-being as a fire. 


We seldom notice she is there, 
Not one of us has heard her speak, 
Once only did she leave her chair. 
Elaine, who fancies saying chic, 
Enraging, superficial things, 
Has recently discovered it 
Annoys us all to twang the strings 
Of communistic benefit. 


That night, in accents that implied 
A pride of ruinous blood not ours, 
She parroted: ‘“‘Why not divide 
All wealth? Give shorter working hours? 
What reason can there be that those 
Like us should ride weighed down with 
furs 
While ‘ad 
Trembling that old woman rose, 
Held out those hands of hers. 


She got us everything we have 
By claiming nothing, going West, 
Wearing her fingers raw to save, 
Making the grim earth yield its best; 
Forcing each inch to give its share, 
Plowing her being in the yield, 
Dying and being left out there, 
Buried as beasts are in the field. 


Perhaps she stands an argument 
For all Elaine's destructive creed; 
Perhaps strong hearts were better bent 
From such destructive mother greed, 
And taught an easier way to live, 
With kinder, lazier laws to stem 
Such energies to build, and give —— 
But once the country needed them. 


I took my glass of wine that held 

The toil of some rich-fruited year, 
Whereby our winters are dispelled, 

And said: “‘ Elaine, the fruit is here; 
They might have eaten or let rot 

The grapes, the generous-hearted dead.” 
Hugh raised his glass, he’d not forgot— 
“Our grandmother!”’ he said. 

Charles Brackett. 
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EFORE the golden age of Greece, before the 
Empire of Egypt, before ancient China was, 
Phoenicia thrived. Thirty-six centuries she 
endured; a longer supremacy than may be credited 
to any other nation. 


Her strength came from world commerce; her 
endurance from world confidence. 


History proves a nation’s constructive efforts are 
not interrupted until there has been a denial of the 
value and power of confidence. 


Confidence is the guarantee of permanence; 
the bond between employer and employee; the 
open road from seller to consumer; the creator of 
credit; the heart and soul of finance; the architect 
and builder of good will; the life of trade. 


Of all the wonders of modern commerce one of 
the first is the distribution of confidence through 
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advertising. Despite the war, industry has made 
its greatest advance during the last fifty years, or 
since advertising impressed the importance of con- 
fidence to commerce. 


Significantly, this important period represents the 
life of the house of N. W. AYER & SON. During 
all these years we have been developing methods 
for the establishment of confidence in the minds 
of the public. 


And today, for businesses with qualities making 
for greatness, either in fact or in spirit; greatness 
founded on a determination to deserve confidence, 
we offer this developed advertising service. 


For such houses we can ‘*Make advertising pay 
the advertiser’’—and the public. Only for such 


houses would we build confidence, the greatest 
need of today. 
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Unprotected Americans 


ONSUL JENKINS’ recent experiences in Mexico 
C opened up afresh the whole subject of the treatment 

of American citizens abroad and the scant protec- 
tion afforded them by their home government. There is 
tuo much basis for the world-wide impression that Amer- 
icans abroad are left pretty much to shift for themselves 
and that if they are robbed, unlawfully imprisoned or 
even murdered, the results will be no more serious than 
the exchange of a few diplomatic notes. It is well under- 
stood that nothing conclusive is likely to happen and that 
no really adequate redress will be exacted, 

In distant quarters of the globe it sometimes happens 
hat the lot of venturesome Americans is not so hard in 
practice as in theory, for times without number it has 
heen proved that a humiliating sacrifice of self-respect will 
secure immunity from native aggression. 

If one of our missionaries of trade finds himself captured 
ind held for ransom by a wandering band of robbers he 
knows precisely what to do. The procedure has been 
standardized, The captive manages to get word to the 
nearest British resident that he is a prisoner and that he is 
a British subject, being a Canadian and a native of Akron, 
Province of Ohio, Without loss of time the resident sum- 
mons a budding diplomatist from the polo field or the 
tennis courts and desires him to pass the word in the 
proper quarters that if the British subject from Akron is 
not returned unharmed to the residency within the next 
twenty-four hours highly disagreeable consequences will 
immediately ensue. 

The natives know by experience that this is no idle 
threat. And so it comes to pass that the agent of the oil 
company or the harvester concern duly appears at the 
residency the next evening; and when he comes to reflect 
upon his adventure he concludes that the most trying 
phases of it were the renunciation of his American citizen- 
ship and the embarrassment of dining in a sack suit with 
his dinner-coated rescuers. Humorous enough on the 
surface, such episodes are gall and wormwood to every 
thoroughgoing American outside of Washington. 

Granting that it is worth while to attempt the reéstab- 
lishment of our prestige in foreign countries, what are the 
simplest and most practicable means of doing it? A pro- 
gram beginning and ending with a big stick is not one that 
judicious counsel would propose. Force alone excepted, 
the greatest creator of prestige is an unbroken series of 
well-calculated favorable impressions. 

In business the skillful making of such impressions is 
called advertising. 

The resources of advertising, using the word in its 
larger sense, are not so meager and barren that we need 
create good opinion of ourselves as a nation by means 
that ape those employed in merchandising a household 
necessity, though if one-tenth of the mentality and sound 
judgment required to put a new cereal preparation on every 
breakfast table in the land or a new brand of soap in every 
kitchen in the country had been devoted to the advance- 
ment of our national honor and dignity in other lands, 
we should not be cutting the figure we cut to-day, 

There is nothing spectacular or even original in the 
national advertising campaign upon which we should em- 
bark. First and foremost, the United States should buy 
and own its embassy and legation buildings in every 
capital to which it accredits diplomatic representatives, 
These buildings, with their ample grounds, should be mute 
but significant testimony of the esteem in which we hold 
ourselves, They should be centrally located in the finest 
quarters of their respective cities. They should be local 
landmarks pointed out to every chance visitor for their 
striking beauty or impressiveness, 

Whenever proposals of this sort are made in Congress 
some bush-league statesman is certain to rise in his place 
to protest against the vain pomps of European courts and 
to denounce Continental usage as unworthy of the tradi- 
tional simplicity of our republic. Yet it is hard to believe 
that these apostles of the sanctity of shirt sleeves are so 
ignorant as to be unaware that well-bred Americans who 
lived in the time of Washington and Jefferson were bound 
by a code of etiquette so precise and formal as to appear 
absurd. In that day a woman addressed her husband in 
public as Mister. To him she was always Madam except 
in the privacy of the family circle. 

Long before our first President reached his highest 
eminence his lofty manner had so impressed those about 
him that his Virginia neighbors invariably rose as one man 
when he entered a room in which they were seated. 
Washington's sense of discipline was so deeply ingrained 
that not even the famine and smallpox that ravaged his 
camp at Valley Forge restrained him from court-martialing 
a commissioned officer who ate with a private soldier and 
sold him a pair of shoes, 
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He whe runs may read in scores of books of the cere- 
mony and decorum that characterized the men with whom 
Washington surrounded himself, but we never lack con- 
gressmen who would have us believe that they copied the 
manners of the stable boys who held their horses. They 
forget that the minuet was the dance of the day and that 
jazz had not yet been transplanted from the banks of the 
Congo to those of the Potomac. 

At home we may be as simple and unostentatious as we 
choose, but when we run up the Stars and Stripes over an 
embassy or legation the chances are that most of the 
passers-by who see our flag will be persons who cherish 
a deep-rooted conviction that though fine feathers may 
not make fine birds, fine birds never lack fine feathers, 
The foreigner who holds this article of faith may be intel- 
lectually aware that our population is well over one 
hundred millions; that we are the richest nation in the 
world and are said to be the most idealistic; but somehow 
he cannot persuade himself of the reality of our might and 
of our resources if he finds our diplomatic representative 
housed in mean rented quarters in some dingy side street. 
He jumps at the conclusion that we are either too ignorant 
or too careless of the fitness of things to be worthy of his 
notice or that we are too niggardly to merit his respect. 

Even before we have finished the task of making our 
embassies and legations what they should be, more should 
be done for our consulates. These American rallying 
points of foreign trade leave much to be desired. They are 
often inadequately quartered and in many instances our 
consuls and commercial agents are woefully lacking in 
proper facilities for the proper performance of their duties. 
Knowing the conditions that exist, one cannot survey the 
work of our consular service without feelings of surprise 
that it is as good as it is. Moderate expenditures judi- 
ciously made for better housing and more ample clerical 
assistance would pay for themselves twentyfold. 

Since 1914 American tonnage in foreign waters has in- 
creased more than three and one-half times. The nations 
of Europe owe us billions of dollars. Proper safeguarding 
of our foreign interests necessitates a material increase of 
our diplomatic and consular personnel. 

We are just entering upon a most critical period in the 
history of our foreign trade. These are times in which it 
should be our policy to put none but Americans on guard. 

There is an exceedingly close connection between digni- 
fied and adequate representation in foreign countries and 
the prestige and consequent safety of Americans who 
travel or do business in those countries, but these material 
manifestations of our national importance will never pre- 
vail very powerfully until there is an habitually stiff upper 
lip in Washington. 

The Federal Government owes to all its loyal citizens 
a foreign office whose firm and resolute policy is to protect 
their persons and property wherever they may be and to 
redress their wrongs whenever possible. No foreign sec- 
retary can respectably plead as an excuse for inaction the 
fact that not infrequently persons who get into hot water 
abroad would very likely be in jail if they had stayed at 
home, Every chancellery is subject to the annoyance 
of cries of distress from its wastrel nationals and it is 
part and parcel of the business of diplomacy to investi- 
gate requests for official intervention and to act in accor- 
dance with its findings, 

Any comprehensive program for the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican prestige abroad would necessarily scrutinize the 
efficiency of the Department of State with a view to 
ascertaining whether or not it is too good to be improved. 
More than once this department has laid itself open to 
charges of office laxity and of casualness in the transaction 
of weighty diplomatic business, Within the memory of 
men who are still very young our foreign office was adorned 
by a chief who was fortunate enough to possess two over- 
coats at the same time, Common rumor asserted during 
his ineumbency that he mislaid a state paper of high import 
and that as a consequence a great and somewhat irritable 
power was kept upon the anxious seat for weeks waiting 
for a response to its lost and unopened inquiry. In course 
of time a sudden cold snap again brought Mister Secre- 
tary’s heavy overcoat into service and incidentally re- 
vealed the resting place of the missing document. 

Then, too, there were certain years when congressional 
cloakrooms chuckled over numerous undenied stories of 
the Honorable the Secretary of State’s appalling ignorance 
of political geography and the who's who of the diplomatic 
world, resulting in affronts and indiscretions that left 
everyone stupefied or enraged except the bland cabinet 
minister himself, 

Mr. Lansing’s announced intention of reorganizing 
his department as soon as the Peace Treaty is disposed of 
is interesting and significant. 

The Department of State might be open to more specific 
and frequent criticism if it did not forestall by the simple 
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expedient of keeping the details of many of its acts as 
much in the dark as possible. Other chancelleries pub- 
lish voluminous installments of diplomatic correspondence 
in the form of white books, blue books and what not; but 
despite Mr. Wilson’s advocacy of open diplomacy our own 
foreign office not infrequently adheres to its ancient cus- 
tom and indorses by its practice the old adage that what 
the people do not know will not worry them. 

There are persons not unfamiliar with this branch of the 
Government who incline to the belief that since the death 
of John Hay the gravest deficiencies in our State Depart- 
ment have been found in its higher levels rather than lower 
down in the scale. The pressure brought to bear for 
squeezing into this department young men of influential 
connections for the sake of the social distinction such 
employment is supposed to confer is tremendous; and the 
appointing powers have sometimes forgotten that the 
ability to feel at ease in a morning coat and a tall hat, plus 
agreeable drawing-room manners, are not the be-all and 
end-all of effective diplomacy. 

No other nation appears to experience as much difficulty 
as we do in striking a happy medium in the selection of its 
diplomatic representatives. An extreme type of ambas- 
sador is the variety who makes friends at foreign courts 
by entertainments of unrivaled lavishness and allows it to 
be understood that no visiting American who is below the 
rank of United States senator or who is not many times 
a millionaire need expect to be allowed to cross the em- 
bassy doormat. The warm-handed other extreme is the 
rough diamond who is so exceedingly rough that he adds 
to the gayety of nations in ways not desirable and who 
keeps the court to which he is accredited in transports of 
delight, not by his wit, but by his blunders. Neither 
of these types creates that series of favorable impres- 
sions that can fairly be characterized as judicious national 
advertising. 

Some day, if we are wise enough, we shall be sending 
abroad young men qualified for their duties by special 
training in a National Diplomatic and Consular Service 
School, a Government academy offering solid courses in 
natural resources, commerce, history, economics, inter- 
national law, the languages of Europe and the East and 
diplomatic usage and procedure. Diplomacy should be a 
profession, not a hobby. 

Some honest efforts have already been made to intro- 
duce the merit system into the diplomatic service, but the 
system appears to begin at the bottom and work part way 
up instead of starting at the top and working all the way 
down. There is little incentive to a young man with his 
own way to make to be told that thirty years of faithful 
work may land him in a ministry to one of the smaller 
powers if he knows that his official pay would only half 
suffice to keep him in a state befitting the coveted position. 
The nickel-wise, dollar-foolish policy of underpaying pro- 
fessional diplomatists must inevitably result in advancing 
rich men over the heads of able men. 

Mr. Lansing’s recognition of this fact is evidenced by 
his recent efforts to have the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs bring in an appropriation bill that would make 
it possible to pay ambassadors a minimum of $35,000 a 
year instead of the $17,500 they now receive. 

Ill-equipped foreign representatives are dear at any 
price; but diplomatists who have a genius for their calling, 
fortified by years of varied experience and an inborn 
ineradicable Americanism, can scarcely be overpaid. 

It is to be regretted that the Navy is not more frequently 
called upon to stiffen our diplomacy, for it would be diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—to cite a single instance in which 
an American naval or marine officer has not known how to 
act when the dignity of the nation whose commission he 
held was at stake. The Navy is never averse to taking on 
protective missions. When it has seemed to fall short of a 
perfect score in its dealings with foreign powers its handi- 
cap has always been civilian interference. So long as an 
American naval officer has a deck under his feet or a file 
of gobs or marines at his back, unhampered by restraining 
orders, no one need have the remotest fear for the honor of 
the flag or for the safety of those who claim it as their own. 

Since a certain day in April, 1917, the flag has come to 
mean to millions of Americans far more than it ever meant 
to them before. Events have hallowed it to them in new 
and heartfelt ways. More deeply than ever in the past 
the flag is the symbol of our nationality, the emblem of 
that power which may send its children hither and yon; 
may call upon them at will for routine service or supreme 
sacrifice. As such a symbol, youth and age are taught to 
love and to honor it; yet how can the flag exhaust the 
depths of love and honor and devotion if it is not more than 
a mere focus of loyalty, if it is not also a shield and a 
buckler, a protecting egis that will surely keep harm from 
its sons and daughters, wherever their lawful occasions 
may take them? 
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QUALITY impresses you on every hand in the stately 
mansion of George Washington at Mount Vernon. 

Americans are quick to recognize quality, now as in 
the days of Washington. 

To gain the respect of the American public through 
quality alone has always been the single aim of Selznick 
Pictures. 

That is why they are to be found at theatres of highest 
standards. 


That is why you feel as if you had been associating with 
a charming and intelligent friend, as you leave the theatre 
where Selznick Pictures create happy hours. 


AT THEATRES WHERE QUALITY RULES 


February 21,1920 











forgotten for the nonee. The Big Idea had 
just loomed up in the offing and was head- 
ing straight for port. 


ar 


HE Rev. Billy Williams at that particu- 

lar moment occupied the center of the 
stage in Boston, and there was no immedi- 
ate prospect of anyone else usurping that 
place inasmuch as his local engagement 
had six weeks more to run. He was a 
sensational evangelist whose campaigns on 
behalf of old-fashioned religion and of old- 
fashioned morals had stirred up the pro- 
foundest depths of human feeling in dozens 
of communities in all parts of the country 
and had brought tens of thousands of men 
and women in all stations of life to an 
emotional crisis in which they pledged 
themselves anew or for the first time to a 
faithful adherence to the fundamental ten- 
ets of Christianity. 

His methods were so bizarre and so 
baroque and he was such a past master of 
the art of publicity that he always afforded 
first-page copy whenever he arrived in a 
city. His meetings were held in great 
specially constructed tabernacles seating 
ten thousand or more persons and were 
conducted with a splendid sense of dra- 
matic values, for he was a keen psychologist 
and he knew the things best calculated to 
move and sway great groups of people. 
The judicious and the ultra-dignified, who 
came to grieve or to sneer, were usually 
carried away in a tumult of emotional ex- 
citement and literally swept off their feet 
by the cumulative appeal of all his cun- 
ningly devised plans to “‘get to their in- 
nards,”’ as Billy himself was wont to phrase 
it in his own inelegant but singularly 
effective style. 

Not even Jimmy Martin himself had 
such a vocabulary of arresting and original 
slang as Billy Williams. His sermons 
reeked with it when he felt that the oc- 
casion warranted its use and even the most 
conservative of clergymen, who at first 
frowned at such language in the pulpit, 
were eventually obliged to admit that it 
had its place in a white-hot appeal made to 
au vast miscellaneous audience seated in an 
auditorium as long as a city block—an 
audience which would unquestionably re- 
main unmoved if preached to in the chaste 
and austere phrases of the conventionzl 
pulpit orator. The downright sincerity of 
the man and the compelling force of his 
powerful personality turned scoffers into 
ardent followers and made him indeed a 
mighty power in any city which he honored 
with a visit. 

Early on the Sunday evening following 
the events hitherto chronicled a_ great 
crowd surged about the entrances to the 
huge wooden auditorium which sprawled 
over a lot in the environs of the city. It 
was a heterogeneous crowd, not dissimilar 
in its composition to the other crowds 
which flocked in the summer to the great 
white tents which the circus pitched on 
this very spot. Most of those comprising 
it were quiet and orderly—apparently a 
little self-conscious of the necessity for 
decorum—but there were here and there a 
group of noisy and irrepressible spirits, all 
of them young, who seemed to regard the 
oceasion as one affording unequaled oppor- 
tunities for a lark. 

The doors had not yet been opened for 
the evening service and the throng grew 
to enormous proportions with each passing 
minute. 

An acute observer in an aéroplane circling 
over the particular group which awaited 
entrance on the north side of the taber- 
nacle would have noticed in the front ranks 

little cluster of femininity which stood 
out vividly from the rather dull and neutral 
tone of the rest of the crowd like some bril- 
liant pattern woven into a field of grayish 
tinge 

There were rich purples, bright reds and 
gay greens in this little oasis of color, and 
from it there rose light laughter and frivo- 
lous chatter, the echoes of which carried to 
the shocked ears of those more serious- 
minded persons who patiently waited on its 
edges for the onrush which always followed 
the opening of the doors. Jimmy Martin 
stood in the direct center of the oasis in his 
capacity as Personal Custodian of the Big 
Idea and tried to soothe those turbulent 
spirits among the members of the chorus of 
the Keep Moving company who were be- 
ginning to chafe at the delay. 
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THz CEDAR RAPIDS BLUES 
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“Say, young fellow,” drawled a_ svelte 
creature, whose tawny hair glowed like an 
aureole as the last rays from the setting 
sun caught and kindled it, “I haven’t stood 
as long as this since I quit cloak-and-suit 
modeling to decorate the drama. Where do 
you get this stuff anyway? What do you 
think we are—a troupe of trained seals?” 

“That’s what I say,”’ broke in a young 
person with the soft eyes of a Rubens 
seraph. “I called off a perfectly good din- 
ner date with a dandy little Harvard rah- 
rah just because Bartlett made a personal 
matter out of this thing, and here we are 
standing round with the other hicks wait- 
ing for the side show to begin and wasting 
perfectly good and valuable time. Press 
agents always did get my goat.” 

“Mine too,” remarked a languid houri, 
whose pallid face was set off by a pair of 
enormous green earrings. “In New York I 
wouldn't think of standing in line for a 
chance to see the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence with the original cast, and 
here I am getting corns on my tootsies 
waiting to listen to a fellow that anyone 
can hear any time for nothing at all. 
Really, girls, I don’t think any of us are in 
our right minds.” 

“T know it’s a nuisance, ladies,” said 
Jimmy urbanely, ‘but when you see the 
smear that I think we're goin’ to land in 
to-morrow’s papers you'll be thankful that 
you stuck along. I want you all to sit ina 
group by yourselves and don’t any of you 
try to be too shrinkin’. I want the news- 
paper bunch to find out that you're there 
without my tellin’ "em. Then it'll look as 
if your bein’ there is more on the level than 
otherwise. When it comes to the singin’ I 
want all of you, please, to cut in for all it’s 
worth, just as if Bartlett was sittin’ down 
front at a dress rehearsal. 

“When the trail hittin’ begins just sit 
tight and register intense interest in the 
proceedings. If any of you laugh it'll spoil 
the whole arrangement. I was at one of 
these meetin’s out in Denver a couple of 
years ago and when these folks start comin’ 
down the aisles believe me it ain't any 
thing to get funny about. If any of the 
newspaper crowd get to you when it’s all 
over I want whoever does any talkin’ to 
suy that you're all profoundly impressed 
with everything and all that, and that 
you're all comin’ again to-morrow after 
noon and whenever else you get a chance.”’ 

Jimmy didn't heed the sarcastic recep- 
tion with which his final words of instruc 
tion were greeted. His eyes were fixed 
admiringly for the moment on Lolita Mur- 
phy, who stood near him talking earnestly 
to one of the ponies. To him she never 
looked prettier than she did in the simple 
little tailor-made suit and the trim black- 
velvet toque which she had worn on the 
automobile ride they had taken together 
that afternoon, an excursion which seemed 
to have wiped out all traces of the Cedar 
Rapids blues and had left her smiling and 
happy again. She had protested a little 
against participating in the staging of 
Jimmy’s big idea, but had finally yielded 
to his persuasive arguments, and here she 
was now, shining and radiant in contrast 
with her more elaborately attired and 
highly artificial sisters. 

Just then a murmur swept through the 
crowd. Attendants at the entrance shouted 
‘Easy, please, everyone,” and Jimmy and 
his group of more or less merry chorus 
maidens were caught in a whirling current 
of humanity which shot them through the 
door, rumpled and almost panic-stricken, 
and landed them at the head of one of the 
long aisles dividing the huge empty audi- 
torium, which yawned before them ablaze 
with lights and festooned with flags. The 
press agent was the first to collect his 
thoughts. 

‘Everybody mi ike a dive for the front 
seats!”’ he shouted. “Follow me!” 

The Keep Moving girls couldn't do any- 
thing else. The surging crowd pressed them 
forward and they took the aisle on the run 
to avoid being knocked down. They all 
managed to get seats in the front rows, 
where hand mirrors, powder puffs and lip 
sticks soon came into play, to the horror 
and stupefaction of many in the great choir 
of a thousand, which occupied places on 
the platform directly in front of them. 

Jimmy having successfully performed 
his function as counselor and cicerone, was 
careful to seat himself a considerable dis- 
tance away on the other side of the aisle, 


where he effaced himself as much as pos- 
sible by betraying an intense interest in the 
hymn book proffered him by an usher. He 
knew that it wouldn’t do for him to be 
seen in close proximity to his charges by 
any of the keen-eyed reporters, who were 
even now gathering at the press table 
underneath the reading desk in the center 
of the platform. 

One of these reporters—a curly-headed 
youngster with laughing eyes—turned his 
chair round to get a comprehensive view of 
the thousands of persons who were jostling 
each other in the center and side aisles as 
the vast building rapidly filled up. He 
caught a glimpse of the numerous facial 
toilettes in progress in the front rows, ran 
an appraising eye over the entire group, 
smothered an unchurchly chuckle and 
nudged his nearest companion. Presently 
the entire press table was abuzz with whis- 
pered comment as the identity of the visi- 
tors was established. 

While the crowd was still noisily filing 
into the rear rows Billy Williams’ principal 
assistant put in an appearance on the plat- 
form and was loudly applauded by scat- 
tered groups that were promptly quieted 
by the ushers, who moved quickly up and 
down the aisles, re ady at a moment's notice 
to insist upon the preservation of the digni- 
ties. The assistant was a jovial-looking 
man with an infectious smile. He held a 
cornet in one hand and raised the other to 
command the attention of the great throng. 

A hush fell over the assemblage and pres- 
ently the strains of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers cut through the silence with pene- 
trating incisiveness. The effect was elec- 
tric. When the cornetist had finished he 
turned swiftly, and at precisely the same 
instant the thousand singers on the plat- 
form rose to their feet and burst into song. 
Another signal and the audience stood up. 
In response to a pleas ling gesture from the 
man with the smile, a voice was raised her 
and there in unison with the chorus. He 
pleaded pantomimically once more, and as 
if by the exercise of sheer hypnotic control 
he presently cajoled the great crowd into 
singing 

From that moment he held the audience 
in the hollow of his hand and played with 
it. Now he would have everyone on one 
side of the auditorium singing. Then he 
would be challenging those on the other 
side to outdo thei competitors Now it 
was the women who would be asked to sing 
alone. Next it would be the men. The 
choir would be asked to sing a verse. Then 
he entire audience would be called upon 
to follow them. By the time he had fin- 
ished with these preliminaries he had the 
throats of everyone present in such thor- 
ough working order and the feeling of 
self-consciousness had been so dissipated 
that when he eventu: ally demanded ‘a 

combine d effort that will shake the gates of 
glory”’ the result was inspiring to the last 
degree. 
As the final words of the fine] chorus 
were shaken out by ten thousand throats 
in one last concentrated burst of glad song 
the Rev. Billy Williams stepped through a 
door on the side of the platform and quickly 
crossed to the reading desk. Noplaywright 
craftily scheming for a good entrance for 
a stage star could ever have contrived a 
situation or a moment more pregnant with 
dramatic effectiveness or more tense with 
emotion. 

The last word of the hymn had died 
down and the air seemed still to throb with 
the dying echoes as the evangelist reached 
the center of the platform and held up his 
hands in a gesture which was an invitation 
to prayer. Ten thousand heads were bowed 
in humble submission to his implied com- 
mand and in a voice which breathed sin- 
cerity and fine feeling he offered up a simple 
supplication beseeching the blessing of 
Divine Providence upon all assembled and 
upon himself, an unworthy instrument of a 
higher power. 

He was a stockily built man with a 
rugged and rather rough-hewn face. Blue 
eyes were set in it below bushy brows that 
gave him in moods of intense earnestness a 
somewhat ferocious aspect. They were 
eyes that now glowed with tender warmth, 
that grew hard or relentlessly cold next 
moment or that would ever and anon gleam 
and glint with merriment. They were the 
most expressive of his features. They mir- 
rored his moods with uncanny accuracy. 
The movements of his squat and chunky 
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frame were quick and darting when he was 
in action, and even when he was in repose 
which was seldom—he seemed to be lit 
erally seething with energy beneath the 
surface. When he permitted himself the 
luxury of letting down the inhibitive bar 
riers which ordinarily held this energy in 
check he became a dynamic force that was 
almost irresistible in its onslaught on the 
emotions 

The prayer over, another hymn was 
sung under the magnetic leadership of the 
assistant, while Billy Williams pulled his 
chair over to the edge of the platform and 
fraternized with the reporters, as was his 
custom. Jimmy Martin, who was watch 
ing the proceedings cireumspec ‘tly. over the 
shoulder of a prim-looking maiden lady 
who stood sent him and whose hymn book 
he was sharing in a pretense of devotional 
interest, noticed that the curly-headed 
news gatherer was whispering to the evan 
gelist and directing the latter's attention 
to his charges in the front rows 

He saw Billy Williams look interestedly 
at the young women and then smile. It 
was such a healthy, wholesome, frank smile 
that it was instantly returned by the Keep 
Moving girls, and Jimmy found himself 
taking note of the fact that even the most 
utterly blasé members of the group seemed 
to drop their affected air of supreme world 
weariness for a moment and become human 
once more. He noticed the evangelist turn 
away from the press table as the final 
chorus of the hymn was sung by everyone 
in the auditorium and look up toward the 
flag-bedecked rafters for a half minute or 
so as if pondering on an idea that had o+ 
curred to him. As the great audience 
seated itself he sprang to his feet with an 
air of decision. 

“My friends,”’ he began in a voice which 
swept to the farthest corners of the vast 
building, “I have an announcement to 
make that may disappoint some of you. I 
regret this, but my duty is as clear to me a 
the unclouded noonday sky A divine 
opportunity for service presents itself to 
me to-night and I would be recreant to my 
ideals if 1 did not embrace it. | had ir 
tended to preach to you on some of the 
lessons which I draw from the disgusting 
exhibition of prize fighting which was toler 
uted in this city during the past week and 
I had announced that I would tan the hide 
of some of the city oflicials re ponsibls for 
its sanction and that I would nail those 
hides on the door of the house wheret: 
abideth decency and honor 

‘| have changed my plan, my 
not because of any fear of the ill 
swine whom I had intended to attack 
Their turn on the griddle will come to 
morrow night. Instead of preaching on 
that theme | have decided tou devote th 
evening’s discourse to an attack upon the 
pernicious evils of the modern theater 
that hell hole, that cesspool, that slimy 
sink of iniquity and despair. Bear with 
me, my friends, for to-night I may be the 
humble medium by means of which the 





truth may be brought not only into your 
own lives but into the lives and into the 
hearts of those more directly connected 


with this unholy institution for the degra 
dation of mankind.” 


He paused for a moment while a whis 
pered buzz of comment spread through the 
auditorium. Jimmy Martin, who had sat 


fascinated throughout these introductory 
remarks and who could hardly credit the 
validity of his own auditory sensatior 

darted an apprehensive glance at the choru 
girls. A few were registering haughty and 
contemptuous disdain and were sniffing the 
circumambient air. The majority, how 
ever, seemed gifted with a saving sense of 
humor and were smiling good-na 
Jimmy sighed with relief. It was pleasant 





to think that the Rev. Billy Williams wa 
unconsciou ly playing into his hand so suc 
s! fully that the story which was now 
peer to develop would ike on - | 
value and would snquestionahiy be fea 


tured in the headlines 

There was another hymn, and then the 
evangelist plunged into the body of his di 
course. It was a sermon that he had al 
ready delivered with sensational success in 
no less than twenty-three states. It was a 
fine example of unrestrained denunciatory 
oratory and it ranked with his other inter 
nationally famous sermons such as Dan 
cing-—the Devil's Device for Drugging 

(Continued on Page 77 
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generous power 
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which reason a power plant of just passable performance on a tour- 
ing model, is seriously deficient when it must pull the closed car load. 


The Allen Sedan gives exceptional service, because it is amply 
supplied with power by the Allen four cylinder engine, which won 
Allen instant recognition as one of 1920’s really great auto- 
mobiles of moderate size. . 
Also, you find in the sedan, as in the touring car, the same 
riding ease, due to extremely long springs and fine balance. 


The body is tastefully appointed and staunchly built on an unusually 
substantial coach foundation. Hinges and door locks of rattle-proof construc 
tion — 45-inch rear seat — interior in dark gray velour — 41-inch front seat 
in Spanish leather to harmonize — platinum-toned nickel trimmings — mechani- 
cally operated window lifts— Perfection heater—rain-tight, adjustable wind 
shield with opaque storm or sun visor—these and many other niceties go 
to make the Allen Sedan a highly desirable vehicle. 


It is only fair to mention that production of this model is limited and that 
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(Continued from Page 75 
Decency, or Modern Women’s Attire 
Satan’s Trap for the Unwary Male. 

He traced the history of the drama from 
the flourishing days of its great popularity 
in ancient Greece down through twenty- 
five centuries to the present day, and on the 
way he stopped to excoriate a long line of 
playwrights from Aristophanes to the writer 
of a salacious bedroom farce then current 
in Boston. He denounced the comedies of 
Terence at which ancient Rome laughed, 
the immoral plays which had their day 
during the Restoration in England and the 
modern American musical comedy with 
equal vehemence and with that complete 
absence of a sense of proportion which al- 
ways characterizes the propagandist and 
the special pleader. 

He admitted, and rather gloried in the 
admission, that he had not been in a theater 
in twenty-five years, and declared that he 
would sooner be struck dead than ever 
cross the threshold of one again. On top 
of this assertion he declared with convine- 
ing sincerity, “I know whereof I speak 
when I say to you that never before in the 
history of the civilized world has the thea- 
ter quite so flagrantly flaunted its inde- 
cencies in the face of an outraged public as 
at the present time.” 

He attacked the defenseless moving pic- 
ture and consigned it and its progenitors 
and abetters to the exterior darkness. 

Then he grew sentimental and his voice, 
which had been pitched in a high key, be- 
came touched with something soft and 
tender. He gave his idea of what he felt to 
be the blasting and devastating effect of the 
world of the theater upon a girl who might 
have known the restraining influences of a 
simple home in her childhood, and he pre- 
sented a picture of the sordid contacts she 
would be forced to make in seeking a career 
upon the stage. Jimmy winced at the un- 
reality of this picture, its unfairness and its 
gross exaggeration, but there was no doubt- 
ing that the speaker himself believed it to 
be gospel true and he presented it with 
such convincing sincerity that the vast 
majority of those present were all aquiver 
with moral indignation at the charges he 
made. He let his voice drop to a lower tone 
and there was the vibrant tremor of a 
deeply felt emotion in it as he spoke, 
crouching over the reading desk and bend- 
ing his head forward in an attitude of eager 
expectancy: 

**Mayhap there is such a girl here to- 
night, drawn hither by the elusive whisper- 
ings of a conscience which was developed at 
the knee of a saintly mother and under the 
fond paternal care of a loving father. Per- 
chance she comes, like so many of these 
poor butterflies of the stage, from a home 
in a small town untouched by the tinsel 
glitter and the tawdry allurements of the 
pleasure-ridden metropolis. Perhaps she 
was caught defenseless in a moment of 
passionate revolt against what she, poor 
foolish thing, felt to be the cramping re- 
strictions of her environment, and perhaps 
she was swept off her feet into the current 
that leads swift and ever swifter to de- 
struction. 

‘*Perhaps she said good-by to the peace- 
ful little town, to the heartbroken mother 
and to the tender, patient father, who was 
trying so hard to stay the flood of tears 
surging in his kindly eyes; perhaps she 
went to the big city and courted the muse 
of tragedy or of comedy and found for a 
time a specious joy in the glare and bril- 
liance c: the footlights. Perhaps there 
came to her a measure of success in the 
new realm of pleasure and mayhap she was 
carried out of herself, out of her real self, 
into a lotus land of dazzling splendor.” 

His voice grew more tremulous now. He 
leaned forward and seemed to be speaking 
directly to the little group of girls in the 
front rows. Jimmy noticed that they were 
the focus point of observation on the part 
of the re porters. 

“If there are any such girls here to- 
night,” pleaded the evangelist, “‘let me 
hold out to them the helping hand of serv- 
ice. Let me beg them with all the sin- 
cerity of my nature to give heed to the 
warning I have sounded. Let me ask them 
to picture the little home back yonder with 
the empty chair that’s always waiting for 
the daughter who has gone out to beat her 
fragile wings against the candle’s flame. 
Let them picture again the little mother 
with the soft gray eyes. They were so 
bright and lively once, but now there is an 
anxious look in them. There is sadness in 
her heart, too, 2 heavy sadness, but she 
tries to be brave for the sake of him who 
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sits so gloomily by the fireplace and aches 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is gone. 

“Let me entreat you, if there are any of 
you here, to bring the roses back to moth- 
er’s pale cheeks again. Let me plead with 
you out of a full heart to bring the laughter 
back to father’s lips and the smile back to 
his careworn face. Let me urge you to fly 
from the stifling air of the playhouse back 
to the clean open spaces where the fair 
winds blow, where love and tender solici- 
tude wait you and where life is real and 
earnest and not an empty foolish dream. 
We will pray for guidance and when we 
have finished I will ask all those who wish 
to be consecrated anew to come down the 
aisles and clasp my hand in a pledge of 
fealty to the service of Him whom they 
have forgotten for a while in the fretful 
rush of selfish living. Let us pray.” 

Down on his knees went the Rev. Billy 
Williams, and as thousands in the great 
audience bowed their heads once more he 
prayed fervently that everyone present 
who was unworthy at heart might see the 
light and embrace again with the simple 
faith of childhood the eternal truths of 
religion. The Keep Moving girls bowed 
their heads with the others and if Jimmy 
had been a little closer he might have 
noticed that here and there a rouged face 
was stained with tears and that hard lines 
round the mouths of one or two of the 
bolder spirits had been softened as if by 
some subtle alchemy beyond the ken of 
mortal mind. 

The prayer over, the evangelist sprang 
to his feet and raised his hand. The great 
choir in instant response to his signal began 
softly to sing Lead, Kindly Light. Ata per- 
fectly timed moment toward the end of this 
most exquisite of hymns his voice sounded 
above the pianissimo phrasing of the massed 
singers and carried with penetrating clarity 
to the far end of the hushed auditorium. 

‘*Won't someone make the break with 
the past?” he exhorted. ‘‘ Won’t someone be 
the first to lead the strayed sheep into the 
vineyard of the Lord?” 

A tall thin man with scraggly white hair 
and a pale ascetic face stood up about fif- 
teen rows back from the platform and slid 
out into the nearest aisle. He bent*his head 
as if breasting a heavy wind and his cheeks 
suddenly flamed at the consciousness of the 
thousands of eyes which were turned on 
him as he slouched awkwardly down to- 
ward Billy Williams, who had stepped from 
the platform and was now standing at the 
end of the aisle. 

The evangelist reached out his hand and 
the tall man grasped it as he made a quick 
dive for a handkerchief and dabbed at his 
face. He mumbled something under his 
breath. 

* Don't be ashamed to cry, brother,” said 
the evangelist, putting his arm affection- 
ately round the other's shoulder. “Tears 
at a time like this are drops of God’s dew 
that will wash your soul as clean as morn- 
ir g roses ’ . 

And then he addressed the audience as 
the last notes of the hymn were sung by the 
ch nr. 

“Who'll join our brother at the mercy 
seat?”’ he shouted., “Who'll be the next 
to heed the glad tidings?” 

There was a movement and a scraping of 
feet in every section of the building and 
presently men and women of all ages and 
all conditions began coming down the aisle 
to be greeted by Billy Williams and shunted 
aside into the open space designed for the 
reception of converts. There they stood, 
most of them with drooped heads and many 
of them crying. There were a few who held 
their heads up and their shoulders back and 
who stood foursquare to all the curious 
glances directed toward them. On their 
faces were brave smiles and there was 
about them an air of spiritual elation that 
was inspiring to those who noted it. 5 

Jimmy Martin's emotions had been sub- 
jected toasevere grilling during the conclud 
ing portion of the preacher's sentimental 
appeal and he had lost a little of his self- 
reserve and customary complacency during 
the prayer. When the first of the con 
verts had come straggling down the aisle 
and had begun to weep a little the press 
agent found himself for the first time ir 
many years struggling to hold back the 
tears that came unbidden into his owr 
eyes. When the others had followed the 
spell was broken and he looked furtively 
about to see if anyone had noticed that he 
had been trembling on the verge of weak 
ness. He thought once more of the missior 
which had brought him into this alier 
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without distinction; 
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imparting distinction 


TYLE is one thing; “styles” are 
another. 


“Styles” crop out in great pro- 
fusion every year and die off as 


Style, as seen in “R & W” Cloth- 
ing Specialties, is the distinction of 
correctness. To look like a gentle- 
man will never go out of fashion. 
You will find “R & W” Clothing 


Specialties for men at stores of the 
better class everywhere. 


The “R & W” mark is your guar’ 


antee of correctness. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and AutomobileApparel 
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“My ... pipes... looked 
very pretty on a rack” 


Men who have unwillingly set aside their 
pipe may be interested in the following 
letter 
Larus & Bro, Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sirs 
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honor is due,” I feel prompted to write \ 
ippreciation of kdgeworth Plu, Slice 
lobacco 
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could never really enjoy a pipe, and ol 
ing continuousl is | do, to smoke cigar 
made m habit an extremely « pensive if 
not prohibitive om besides, my appetite 


won tired of ther 


I tried, | bel e, every brand of tobacco 
cle tried mixing various brands, but all 
fo no purpose vet brand or ! ture 


burned my tongue 
My collection of 
perp Wa very 
beautiful, looked 
very pretty on a 
rack,but they were 
ornamental rather 
than uselul 
kinally a frend 
ype sted using 
Ldygeworth Plug 
Slit but I pooh 





poohed hin feeling 
that I had tried a 
ufficient number 
of brands to know 
that there wasn't 
om macle that 
wouldn't burn the 
tongue leon 
ented, however 


totry it. The tu 


papeful tasted tine I tried a bo vel fi ! 
that day tothi over three year bhavent 
moked another tobacco Never h it 
! roed 1 tongue nor given ‘ il | hy 
brut itistaction, aml oT 've ked m 
ever conceivable ort ol pipe tros 1 new 
brartoan old gummed-up pipe, fi kah 
lcalabash to corneob and ela 
And I'm glad to say that the numls { 
et wher 1 have nverted t buckle 
th rapucly be ore than | 1 
nt 
" 
bhigeworth ha ! tead 1 ) 
hort n kdgewortl ' i chiscove i 
‘ ifter tl began t { 
loa pipe smoker, his toba on t keep 
on ecmiuiny ‘ | like i Wert 1 
el t won't hold | 
it wb, bis clotl wl pup i nly 
puirtially satisfy ha md he ll stand fort :. 
Pet) ty moking tobacco 1 t bring zest 
mito hos claiuly life 
Vert ips kdgeworth would seem lke such 
1dhisceovery to you 
We would like to learn 
Send us your name and addre ilso that 


ol the dealer vou would call on to keep you 


ind we will gladly send you wen 
lol om 
both formes Pluw Shee and Ready Rubbed 


Lidgeworth Plug Slice is first cor pressed 


uppled 
Mt 


ero iinpole ot Edgeworth 


into cakes, then cut by very sharp knive 
into thin, moist slices. Rub one of these thin 
slices between your hands and you have an 
average pipeload 

bdgeworth Ready-Rubbed has already 
been rubbed up for you by special machines 
Pour it rieht into the bowl of your pipe, 
pore it down, and light | 

Both kinds pack well, light readily, and 
burn evenly to the very bottom of the bowl 

Ldgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all smokers. Both 
] 


lLidygeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth 


Plug Slice are sold in small, pocket-size pack 
aves, in handsome tin humidors and glas 
jars, also in handy in-between quantiti« 


We will send you 
may decide which kind you 

kor the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., l South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va 


] Retail Toba Merchants—If your 
supply you with Edgeworth, 


both kinds so that vou 
preter 


jobber cannot 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a on or two 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
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atmosphere and he directed his attention 
to the benches occupied by the young 
women for whom he was acting as a some- 
what remote escort 

The converts were coming down the 
aisles in little groups of three and four and 
the evangelist was keeping things at fever 
heat with loudly voiced exhortations. He 
leaned toward the Keep Moving girls and 
made a personal plea to them. 

“Isn't there someone here in this group 
of girls who has seen the light to-night?” 
he inquired. 

“Won't someone among you step out 
here and take my hand and get right with 
her soul again?” 

“T'll say I will,” Jimmy heard Natalie 
Nugent, the girl with the pallor and the 
green earrings, say as she stood up and 
walked toward Billy Williams, who gripped 
her outstretched hand and directed her to 
a position alongside him. The press agent 
looked at the other girls and noticed that 
they were watching her with fascinated 
interest. Somehow he couldn’t quite grasp 
what it all meant 

“God bless you, sister!”’ the evangelist 
shouted. ‘Won't some of your friends join 
you?” He plunged again into the vernacu 
lar, choosing, as always, the effective mo- 
ment, “It’s your cue, girls,” he pleaded 
“The curtain’s up and the call boy is 
knocking at the door of your hearts. Don’t 
delay! You can’t tell what moment the 
Great Stage Manager will ring down for the 
last time. It may be to-night. It may be 
to-morrow. Don't be caught unprepared! 
It’s a blessed opportunity, girls. Don't 
pass it up! For mother’s sake, girls, for 
mother's sake!” 

Three other girls got up now and came 
forward. Jimmy gave an audible gasp of 
amazement. A fifth and a six moved into 
place beside the others, and then Lolita 
Murphy stood up, hesitated for just a 
moment, caught Billy Williams’ warm 
human smile and stepped briskly forward. 
A half dozen others followed. The remain- 
der sat with bowed heads. Those who had 
left their places stood in a little circle by 
themselves clustered directly about the 
beaming evangelist. He made a last plea 
for converts to the vast audience and a 
stray dozen or more men and women whose 
moral courage had not been quite strong 
enough at the beginning to force a decision 
bobbed up here and there and moved to 
ward the platform. There was a momen 
tary pause and then the prea her spoke 
uyalr 

My friends,” he said, 
able event has occurred here to-night. Per 
haps some of you here near the front have 

urmised what it is, but | am sure that the 
great majority of you have not grasped it 
significance. My efforts to-night have been 
blessed by an achievement of which I am 
extremely proud. Thirteen members of a 
theatrical company now appearing in this 
city a company presenting a conglomera- 
tion bearing the idiotic title of Keep Mov- 
ing thirteen lovely young women have 
been rescued from the insidious tempta- 
tions that lurk behind the blinding glare of 
the footlights and have come out here in 
the open and made a pledge to get back 
into the old simple ways of living. It’s the 
most wonderful thing that has happened 
since | began my campaign, and while 
these brave and earnest souls are here with 
us let us all join in a prayer that they may 
he steadfast in their new aim and that their 
example may be a shining one to thousands 
of others in this great city 

“Let us pray.” 

When the great throng rose after the 
prayer to sing the final hymn Jimmy 
Martin edged out of his seat and slipped 
unobtrusively up one of the aisles and out 
into the chill evening air. He was dazed 
and bewildered, but he had presence of 
mind enough to hail a taxicab and direct 
the chauffeur to drive him to his hotel 
He had an idea that pictures of the fair 
converts would be in demand and he wanted 
to be on hand when the bright young 
gentlemen of the press put in an appear- 
ance. 


a most remar! 


iv 

HESTER BARTLETT was not given 

/ to enthusiasms, but he felt impelled to 
congratulate Jimmy after glancing over 
the morning papers the next day and mak- 
ing a mental inventory of the net results of 
the press agent’s Sunday-evening plant 
The story leaped out of the front page of 
every journal in town and dwarfed by com- 
parison the accounts of a superheated de- 
bate in the United States Senate on the 
League of Nations, of a great strike which 
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industrially paralyzed Great Britain from 
end to end and of a volcanic erup- 
tion which claimed eight thousand human 
lives as its toll in a far-flung island of the 
Pacific. 

The feature writers who covered the 
tilly Williams meetings had figuratively 
and literally turned themselves loose on 
the proceedings and had written stories 
with a heart throb in every sentence and a 
tear in at least every other line. They had 
embellished and embroidered the actual 
incidents so effectively that even Bartlett 
himself, case-hardened cynic that he was, 
found himself growing a bit sentimental 
when he read the story in the first paper to 
hand. The narratives were all adorned with 
photographs of the Keep Moving beauties 
and the name of that blithesome musical 
comedy figured extensively in all of them. 
Bartlett particularly liked the headline in 
the Journal —strung across five columns in 
fat bold-faced type: 


FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES FORSAKE 
PRIVOLITY AND FUN 


CHORUS BEAUTIES CONVERTED 
$Y BILLY WILLIAMS 


THIRTEEN “ KEEP MOVING” GIRLS HIT THE TRAIL AFTER 
ELOQUENT PLEA BY EVANGELIST 


TeN THOUSAND WEEP 
As Tury MAKE SOLEMN PLEDG! 


“The counter attack was well developed 
and the ground gained is satisfactory to the 
higher command,”’ was the way Bartlett 
framed his congratulations over the tele 
phone. “‘ You can consolidate your present 
position and rest up for a few days.” 

“All right,” Jimmy replied with a 
chuckle, ‘‘but there’s no tellin’ when I may 
make another raid on the enemy trenches. 
I’ve got ‘em goin’. That one was as easy as 
gettin’ a drink on Broadway since the 
U.S. A. went dry.” 

“In plain everyday English,”’ went on 
Bartlett, “that’s just about the best plant 
I've seen pulled off in the twenty years that 
I've been in the theatrical business. I 
noticed that your little Cedar Rapids friend 
was one of the ringleaders. How you man 
aged to get them all to play up as well as 
they did is what I can’t understand. How 
did you work it?” 

Jimmy paused for a moment or two be- 
fore replying, and coug he d uneasily. 

“I've got ‘em trained,” he finally replied 
* They’ll--they’ll do anything | ask ‘em to 
do -anything.” 

It was characteristic of Jimmy to have 
decided after considerable speculation that 
no motive other than an unselfish desire to 
please himself and to assist in adding to the 
greater glory of the occasion had prompted 
Lolita and her associates on the night be- 
fore He had tried to reach her on the 
telephone several times with the idea of 
thanking her for her unexpected coopera 
tion in furthering the success of his pub- 
licity scheme, but he had always been met 
with the response that she was not in. He 
finally decided to defer the expression of 
his gratitude until that evening at the 
theater. 

As a slight token of his good will and 
heartfelt thankfulness he ordered a bouquet 
of roses delivered to her dressing room and 
he personally wrote out a little card to be 
affixed to it. 

‘To the best little press agent ever,”’ it 
ran, “from a cheap piker at the game. 
Yours with love—Jimmy.” 

He tried to preserve a slight semblance 
of becoming modesty throughout the day, 
but the congratulations which poured in 
upon him were of such a fulsome nature 
and coincided so perfectly with his own 
opinion of himself that when evening came 
he was as expansive as the leading man of 
a small-town stock company and just about 
as reticent and self-effacing as an auction- 
eer. He dined alone with a fine inner glow 
of self-satisfaction and strolled into the 
lobby of the Commonwealth Theater about 
half an hour before curtain time at peace 
with the world. 

There was a long line of patrons extend- 
ing from the box-office window almost out 
to the sidewalk and he watched the scram- 
ble for tickets with a feeling of exalted 
serenity. The sound of voices at the swing- 
ing doors leading into the foyer attracted 
hisattention. Heturned tosee Bartlett and 
the stage manager coming through. Their 
mood was one that plainly boded develop- 
ments of a decidedly disagreeable nature 
for someone 

They made for Jimmy and pounced upon 
him simultaneously. 
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“Where’s that girl of yours?” inquired 
Bartlett in a tone that Jimmy felt was a 
bit menacing. 

“Yes, and where’s Natalie Nugent and 
Hilda Hennessey and Trixie Seville and 
Yvonne Elaine and Dulcie Dolores and five 
or six others,”’ chimed in the stage mana- 
ger. ‘What do you know about ‘em?”’ 

“What do I know about ‘em?”’ echoed 
Jimmy helplessly. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about °em. What's the idea?”’ 

“The idea is that they haven’t shown up 
to-night,’’said Bartlett tartly. “‘ Notasingle 
one of that outfit that put your story over 
last night has put in an appearance back 
stage and I have a remote suspicion that 
you know why they haven't. Have you 
got some new stunt up your sleeve? If you 
have I won't stand for it. Understand me, 
my dear sir, I won’t stand for it.” 

“TI don’t know anything about it, Mr. 
Bartlett,” said Jimmy with an air of injured 
innocence—‘“‘not a single little thing. I 
haven't seen Lolita all day and I haven't 
laid eyes on any of those other queens, 
either. What makes you think I know any- 
thing about it?” 

** Just general principles, I fancy. You're 
a very smart young man and | had—and 
still have for that matter—an idea that you 
might be planning a follow up of some sort 
on that yarn you landed this morning. If 
you are let me warn you that you are mon- 
keying with the well-known buzzsaw. Here 
are a dozen or more of the best-looking de 
luxe girls in this show missing and the house 
practically sold out. I’ve got a reputation 
to live up to and I don’t propose to have it 
suffer just for a fool press story.” 

“But, Mr. Bartlett,” broke in Jimmy. 

“Ifs, ands and buts are superfluous at 
this writing,”’ interrupted the manager 
angrily. “It’s within fifteen minutes of 
curtain time and we'll have to give a show 
that'll look like a Number Three company 
out in the tall grass 

“The next time you plan a press story 
you'll have to get it passed by the censor 
beforehand and I’m going to be the censor. 
Do you get me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Jimmy weakly a 
Bartlett and the stage manager disappeared 
into the theater again. 

He leaned against the wall for support 
and tried to collect his thoughts. Somehow 
He felt himself in the clutch 
f uncertainties beyond |} understanding 
t the moment and vague distress wa 
written large upon his face. One of the 
uniformed carriage attendants tapped him 
houlder and slipped a letter into hi 


he couldn't 


on tne 

hand 
\ young lady left this half an hour ago, 

Mr. Martin,” he said, ‘“‘and told me to see 

as how you got it handed to you per- 
“oa? 

sonaily 

Jimmy knew the handwriting on the 
A queer feeling came over him 
and he hesitated for a moment before read- 
ing it. When Matthews, the house man- 
ager, strolled up to him two minutes 
afterward vain regret was in his heart and 
in his eyes there lurked a look of blended 
bewilderment and futile rage. 

“What's the matter, old man?” inquires 
Matthews. “Has Bartlett been making 
things hard for you?” 

Jimmy smiled a sickly smile and hander 
over the letter. 

“I don’t mind so much what he says,’ 
he replied, ‘““but this has got under the 
little old cuticle all right. Read it if you 
like.” 

The manager adjusted his gold-rimmed 
glasses and read the letter, written in the 
stiff vertical handwriting of a schoolgirl. 

“Dear Jimmy,” it ran, “this is just to 
say good-by. You've been very nice and 
very kind to me and I'm thankful for every- 
thing and all that, but I’ve just got to get 
away from the sinful stage and go back 
home. The other girls are all quitting too. 
I knew weeks ago that it was foolish to pre- 
tend I’d ever be anything more than just 
a fifth or sixth rater and now I’m glad that 
I've been brought to see the wickedness of 
it all; I guess maybe I’ve got the Cedar 
Rapids blues you spoke about the other 
night too. Mother and dad have been 
writing me for weeks to come home. Thank 
you again for your kindness and all that 
and don’t bother trying to look me up, for 
I’m taking a train to-night. Many thanks 
again from—your little friend, Lolita.’’ 

“That's mighty tough,” commented Mat- 
thews sympathetically “Love is a great 
little gamble.”’ 

“You said something!” replied Jimmy 
dejectedly. “I held the right cards, but I 
overplayed my hand.” 
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Electricity is a mystery—no one knows what it is—yet it is 
accurately measured by a meter, just like water. 


But there is no mystery about the Hotpoint Electric Iron. This "inside" pic- 
ture shows the heating element near the bottom of the iron that converts the 


electricity (or current) into heat. 


This element remains red hot as long as the 


plug at the back of the iron allows the current to flow. 


1 The handle is always cool and no holder is needed. It is 
shaped to fit the hand and has a very smooth finish of 
many coats of baked on enamel. 


2 The only iron with a thumb rest. This rests the wrist and 
makes it easy to guide the iron into pleats and tucks. 


3 Entire iron, inc luding the bottom, is heavily nickeled and 
highly polished. No wax is needed. 


4 The heating element is made of the celebrated nickel 
chromium alloy. Heating elements not made of this alloy 
cannot give lasting service. 


5 The "Hotpoint" Iron is so named because the heating ele- 
ment extends into the point——the point is always hot. 
The rounded edge facilitates side ironing. 


6 Our switch plug has this exclusive hinged joint and spring 
guard which reduces cord breakage to the minimum 


When the iron is hot enough, remove switch plug by this 
cool fibre grip and save current. Plugs are interchange 
able in practically all Hotpoint appliances. 


8 This guard easily guides the connection plug into place 
and protects the contact pins against injury. 


9 No more lifting or banging——simply tip the I fotpoint up 
onto this attached stand. Original with Hotpoint 


10 The heavy pressure plate holds the heating element in 
close contact with the bottom; it also serves as a heat 
reservoir. Considerable ironing is done without current 


These are some of the many important reasons why more than 4,000,000 I lotpoint Irons have 
been sold and why more than 18,000 dealers are ready to show them and explain them to you. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 


New York 


Ontario, California 


Atlanta 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The electric meter is so nearly perfect 


that dust and 
ments to inter 
measuring the 


they both have 


friction are the only ele 
fere with its accuracy in 
current you use. And 
a retarding effect, caus- 


ing it to register less current than actu- 


ally flows. 


When discontinuing the use of your 


electric iron, 5 
stop the flow 


out the plug (7 


»roceed as follows; first, 
of electricity by pulling 
) at the rear of the iron; 


then turn the switch in the lamp socket 


just as though 


turning off the light 


When the supply of natural gas was 


temporarily cu 


western states, 


t off in one of the south 
electric flat irons, in 


verted, were used as cooking plates 


Some dealers a 


for holding the 


There is no m« 
shock in operé 


re able to supply a stand 
inverted iron 


ore danger of receiving a 
ating electrically heated 


appliances than in turning the electric 
light off and on. 


In addition to 
also manufact 
and Hughes Ra 
manufacturers 
household app 


For the convenience of our 
SERVI 
Boston, 138 Purchase St 
Portland, 4412's Stark St 
Salt Lake City, 147 Regent 
San Francisco 
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of electrically heated 
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“I can’t help that,”’ she said quickly. 

‘The dance to me is only a sort of acro- 
batie stunt. Lord, it’s hard enough to do! 
I rub liniment into my shoulders for an 
hour every night.” 

“Do you have—fun while you're on the 
sti age? Pa 

*‘Uh-huh—sure! I got in the habit of 
he iving people look at me, Omar, and | 
like it. 

‘H’m!’ Horace sank into a brownish 
study. 

‘“*How’s the Brazilian trimmings?” 

‘H’m!” repeated Horace, and then after 
a pause—‘‘Where does the play go from 
here? ? 

**New Y ork.”’ 

‘For how long?” 

“All depends. Winter—maybe.” 

“Gat 

“*Coming up to lay eyes on me, Omar, or 
aren’t you int’rested? Not as nice here, is 
it, as it was up in your room? I wish we 
was there now. 

‘I feel idiotic in this place,’ confessed 
Horace, looking round him nervously. 

‘Too bad! We got along pretty well.” 

At this he looked suddenly so melancholy 
that she changed her tone and reaching 
over patted his hand. 

‘Ever take an actress out to supper be- 
fore?” 

“No,” said Horace miserably, “and I 
never will again. I don’t know why I came 
to-night. Here under all these lights and 
with all these people laughing and chatter- 
ing I feel completely out of my sphere. I 
don’ t know what to talk to you about.” 

‘We'll talk about me. We talked about 
you last time. 

“Very well.” 

““Well, my name really is Meadow, but 
my first name isn’t Marcia—it’s Veronica 
I’m nineteen. Question— how did the gir 
make her leap to the footlights? Answer 
she was born in Passaic, New Jersey, and 
up to a year ago she got the right to breathe 
by pushing biscuits in Marcel’s tea room in 
Trenton. She started going with a guy 
named Robbins, a singer in the Trent House 
cabaret, and he got her to try a song and 
dance with him one evening. In a month 
we were filling the supper room every night. 
Then we went to New York with meet-my- 
friend letters thick as a pile of napkins. 

‘In two days we'd landed a job at 
Divinerries’ and I learned to shimmy from 
a kid at the Palais Royal. We stayed at 
Divinerries’ six months until one night 
Peter Boyce Wendell, the columnist, ate 
his milk toast there. Next morning a poem 
about Marvelous Marcia came out in his 
newspaper and within two days I had three 
vaudeville offers and a chance at the Mid- 
night Frolic. I wrote Wendell a thank-you 
letter and he printed it in his column—said 
that the style was like Carlyle’s, only more 
rugged, and that I ought to quit dancing 
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and do North American literature. This 
got me a coupla more vaudeville offers and 
a chance as an ingénue in a re gular show. I 
took it—and here I am, Omar.’ 

When oe finished they sat for a moment 
in silence, she draping the last skeins of a 
Welsh rabbit on her fork and waiting for 
him to speak. 

‘Let's get out of here,”’ he said suddenly. 

Marcia’s eyes hardened. 

“What's the idea? Am I making you 
sick?” 

“No, but I don’t like it here. I don’t 
like to be sitting here with you.” 

Without another word Marcia signaled 
for the waiter. 

“What’s the check?” she demanded 
briskly. “‘My part—the rabbit and the 
ginger ale.”’ 

Horace watched blankly as the waiter 
figured it. 

“*See here,” he began, ‘‘ I intended to pay 
for yours too. You're my guest.” 

With a half sigh Marcia rose from the 
table and walked from the room. Horace, 
his face a document in bewilderment, laid a 
bill down and followed her out, up the 
stairs and into the lobby. He overtook her 
in front of the elevator and they faced each 
other. 

“See here,” he repeated, “‘you’re my 
guest. Have I said something to offend 
you?” 

After an instant of wonder Marcia’s 
eyes softened 

““You're a rude fella,” she said slowly. 
‘Don’t you know you're rude?” 

‘I can’t help it,”’ said Horace with a di 
rectness she found quite disarming. ‘‘ You 
know I like you.” 

“You said you didn’t like being with me.” 

“T didn’t like it.” 

“Why not?” 

Fire blazed suddenly from the gray for- 
ests of his eyes. 

‘Because I didn’t. I’ve formed the 
habit of likin you. I've been thin king of 
nothing r much else for two days.” 

‘Well, if you 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. “I've 
got something to say. It’s this: in six 
weeks I’! be eighteen years old. When I’m 
eighteen years old I’m coming up to New 
York to see you. Is there some place in 
New York where we ¢ an go and not have a 
lot of pe ople in the room 

‘Sure!’ smiled Marcia. “ You can come 
up to my "partment. Sleep on the couch if 
you want to.” 

‘I can't sleep on couches,” he said 
shortly. ‘But I want to talk to you.” 

‘Why sure,” repeated Marcia—-‘‘in my 
*partment.” 

In his excitement Horace put his hands 
in his pockets. 

“All right—just so I can see you alone. 
I want to talk to you as we talked up in my 
room.” 


‘Honey boy,” cried Marcia laughing, ‘‘is 
it that you want to kiss me?” 

**Yes,”’ Horace almost shouted, ‘I'll kiss 
you if you want me to.” 

The elevator man was looking at them 
reproachfully. Marcia edged toward the 
grated door 

‘I'll drop you a post card,” she said. 

Horace’s eyes were quite wild 

“Send me a post card! I'll come up any 
time after January first. I'll be eighteen 
then.” 

And as she stepped into the elevator he 
coughed enigmatically, yet with a vague 

hallenge, at the ceiling, and walked quickly 
away. 
m1 
E WAS there again. She saw him when 
she took her first glance at the restless 
Manhattan audience—down in the front 
row with his head bent a bit forward and 
his gray eyes fixed on her. And she knew 
that to him they were alone together in a 
world where the high-rouged row of ballet 
faces and the massed whines of the violins 
were as imperceivable as powder on a mar- 
ble Venus. An instinctive defiance rose 
within her 

“Silly boy !”’ she said to herself hurriedly 
and she didn’t take her encore. 

““What do they expect for a hundred a 
week perpetual motion?” she grumbled 
to herself in the wings. 

‘What’s the trouble, Marcia?” 

‘**Guy I don’t like down in front.” 

During the last act as she waited for her 
specialty she had an odd attack of stage 
fright. She had never sent Horace the 
promised post card. Last night she had 
pretended not to see him—had hurried 
from the theater immediately after her 
dance to pass a sleepless night in her apart- 
ment, thinking—as she had so often in the 
last month — of his pale, rather intent face, 
his slim, boyish figure, the merciless, un 
worldly abstraction that made him charm 
ing to her. 

And now that he had come she felt 
vaguely sorry —as though an unwonted re- 
sponsibility was being forced on her. 

‘Infant prodigy!” she said aloud. 

‘What?’ demanded the negro comedian 
standing beside her. 

“Nothing —just talking about myself.” 

On the stage she felt better. This was her 
dance —and she always felt that the way 
she did it wasn’t suggestive any more than 
to some men every pretty girl is suggestive. 
She made it a stunt. 


Uptown, downtown, jelly on a spoon, 
After sundown shiver by the moon. 


He was not watching her now. She saw 
that clearly. He was looking very deliber 
itely at a castle on the back drop, wearing 
that expression he had worn in the Taft 
Grill. A wave of exasperation swept 
over her—he was criticizing her. 


Sl 


That's the vibration that thr-ills me, 


Funny how affection fi-illa me, 


Uptown, downtown 


Unconquerable revulsion seized her. She 
was suddenly and horribly conscious of her 
audience as she had never been since her 
first appearance. Was that a leer on a pal 
lid face in the front row, a droop of disgust 
on one young girl’s mouth? These shoul 
ders of hers—these shoulders shaking 
were they hers? Were they real? Surely 





shoulders weren't made for this! 

Th n 7) mull eata ane 

'uU need some ineral usher ns \ “ 
dan 


The bassoon and two cellos crashed into 
a final chord. She paused and poised a 
moment on her toes with every muscl 
tense, her young face looking out dully at 
the audience in what one young girl after 
ward called ‘such a curious, puzzled look,” 
and then without bowing rushed from the 
stage. Into the dressing room she sped, 
kicked out of one dress and into another 
and caught a taxi outside 

Her apartment was very warm—small, it 
was, with a row of professional pictures and 
sets of Kipling and O. Henry which she had 
bought once from a blue-eyed agent and 
read occasionally. And there were several 
chairs which matched, but were none of 
them comfortable, and a pink-shaded lamp 
with blackbirds painted on it and an atmo 
phere of rather-stifled pink throughout 
There were nice things in it—nice thing 
unrelentingly hostile to each other, off 
springs of a vicarious, impatient taste acting 
in stray me - nts 

The worst was typified by a Gre at pic 
ture thee in oak bark of Pass as seen 
from the Erie Railroad —altoge a a fran 
tic, oddly extravagant, oddly penuriou 
attempt to make a cheerful room. Marcia 


knew it was a failure. 
Into this room came the prodigy and 


took her two hands awkward! 
‘I followed you this time,” he said 


“Car” 

‘I want you to marry me,” he said 

Her arms went out to him kiss 
his mouth with a sort of passionate whole 
somenes 

There!” 

‘Ll love you,” he said. 

She kissed him again and then with a litth 


sigh flung herself into an armchair and half 
lay there, shaken with absurd laughter 
‘Why, you infant prodigy!" she cried 
‘Very well, call me that if you want to 
I once told you that I. was ten thousand 
years older than you—I am.” 
She laughed —. 
‘I don’t like to be disapproves i of.” 
‘*No one’s ever going to di 
approve of you again.” 
Omar,” she asked, “why do 
ou want to marry me?” 





“I Know,” Agreed Marcia, Nodding —‘‘Your Name's Horace. I Just Call You Omar Because You Remind Me ofa. 
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The prodigy rose and put his hands in his 


| pockets. 


‘Because I love you, Marcia Meadow.’ 
And then she stopped calling him Omar. 
“Dear boy,” she said, “you know I sort 
There’s something about 
you—I can’t tell what—that just puts my 
heart through the wringer every time I’m 
” she paused. 

“But what?’ 

“But lots of things. But you're only 
just eighteen and I’m nearly twenty.” 

““Nonsense!”’ he interrupted. “‘Put it 
this way—that I’m in my nineteenth year 
and you're nineteen. That makes us pretty 
close—without counting that other ten 
thousand years I mentioned.” 

Marcia laughed. 

“But there are some more ‘buts.’ Your 
people is 

““My people!” exclaimed the prodigy 
ferociously. ‘‘My people tried to make a 
monstrosity out of me.” His face grew 
quite crimson at the enormity of what he 
was going to say. ‘“‘My people can go way 
back and sit down!” 

““My heavens!” cried Marcia in alarm. 
“All that? On tacks, I suppose.” 

“Tacks—yes,”” he agreed wildly—‘‘on 
anything. The more I think of how they 
allowed me to become a little dried-up 
mummy ag 

“What makes you think you're that?” 
asked Marcia quietly—‘‘me?”’ 

“Yes, every person I’ve met on the 
streets since I met you has made me jealous 
because they knew what love was before 
I did. I used to call it the ‘sex impulse.’ 
Heavens!” 

“There's more ‘buts,’ 

“What are they?” 

“How could we live?” 

“T’ll make a living.” 

“You're in college.” 

“Do you think I care anything about 
taking a Master of Arts degree?”’ 

“You want to be Master of Me, hey?” 

“Yes! What? I mean, no!” 

Marcia laughed, and crossing swiftly over 
sat in his lap. He put his arm round her 
wildly and implanted the vestige of a kiss 
somewhere near her neck. 

“There's something white about you,” 
mused Marcia, “but it doesn’t sound very 
logical.” 

““Oh, don’t be so darned reasonable!”’ 

“TI can’t help it,” said Marcia. 

“T hate these slot-machine people!” 

“But we a 

“Oh, shut up!” 

And as Marcia couldn’t talk through her 
ears she had to. 


’ 


* said Marcia. 


Vv 

} ORACE and Marcia were married 

early in February. The sensation in 
academic circles both at Yale and Prince- 
ton was tremendous. Horace Tarbox, who 
at fourteen had been played up in the Sun- 
day magazine sections of metropolitan 
newspapers, was throwing over his career, 
his chance of being a world authority on 
American philosophy, by marrying a chorus 
girl—they made Marcia a chorus girl. But 
like all modern stories it was a four-and-a- 
half-day wonder. 

They took a flat in Harlem. After two 
weeks’ search, during which his idea of the 
value of academic knowledge faded un- 
mercifully, Horace took a position as clerk 
with a South American export company 
someone had told him that exporting was 
the coming thing. Marcia was to stay in 
her show for a few months—anyway until 
he got on his feet. He was getting a hundred 
and twenty-five to start with, and though 
of course they told him it was only a ques- 
tion of months until he would be earning 
double tnat, Marcia refused even to consider 
giving up the hundred and fifty a week that 
she was getting at the time. 

“We'll call ourselves Head and Shoul- 
ders, dear,” she said softly, “and the 
shoulders ‘ll have to keep shaking a little 
longer until the old head gets started.” 

“T hate it,” he objected gloomily. 

“Well,” she replied emphatically, “your 
salary wouldn’t keep us in a tenement. 
Don’t think I want to be public—I don’t. 


| I want to be yours. But I'd be a half-wit 


to sit in one roon and count the sunflowers 


| on the wall par_. while I waited for you. 


When you pull down three hundred a month 
I'll quit.” 

And much as it hurt his pride, Horace 
had to admit that hers was the wiser course. 

March mellowed into April. May read 
a gorgeous riot act to the parks and waters 
of Manhattan and they were very happy. 
Horace, who had no habits whatsoever— 
proved 
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the most adaptable of husbands, and as 
Marcia entirely lacked opinions on the sub- 
jects that engrossed him there were very 
few joltings and bumpings. Their minds 
moved in different spheres. Marcia acted 
as practical factotum and Horace lived 
either in his old world of abstract ideas 
or in a sort of triumphantly earthy worship 
and adoration of his wife. She was a con- 
tinual source of astonishment to him—the 
freshness and originality of her mind, her 
dynamic, clear-headed energy and her un- 
failing good humor. 7 

And Marcia’s coworkers in the nine- 
o’clock show, whither she had transferred 
her talents, were impressed with her tre- 
mendous pride in her husband’s mental 
powers. Horace they knew only as a very 
slim, tight-lipped and immature-looking 
young man who waited every night to take 
her home. 

“Horace,” said Marcia one evening when 
she met him as usual at eleven, ‘you looked 
like a ghost standing there against the 
street lights. You losing weight?” 

He shook his head vaguely. 

“I don’t know. They raised me to a 
hundred and thirty-five dollars to-day 
and rs 

“T don’t care,” said Marcia severely. 
“You're killing yourself working at night. 
You read those big books on economy i 

**Economics,” corrected Horace. 

“Well, you read ’em every night long 
after I’m asleep. And you're getting all 
stooped over like you were before we were 
married.” 

“But, Marcia, I’ve got to — 

“No, you haven't, dear. I guess I’m 
running this shop for the present and I 
won't let my fella ruin his health and eyes. 
You got to get some exercise.” 

“Ido. Every morning I —— 

“Oh, I know! But those dumb-bells of 
yours wouldn’t give a consumptive two 
degrees of fever. I mean real exercise. 
You've got to join a gymnasium. ’Mem- 
ber you told me you were such a trick 
gymnast once that they tried to get you 
out for the team in college and they couldn't 
because you had a standing date with Herb 
Spencer?” 

“T used to enjoy it,’’ mused Horace, 
“but it would take up too much time now.” 

“All right,” said Marcia. ‘I'll make a 
bargain with you. You join a gym and I'll 
read one of those books from the brown 
row of ’em.” 

“‘Pepys’ Diary? Why, that ought to be 
enjoyable. He's very light.” 

“Not for me—he isn’t. It'll be like 
digesting plate glass. Rut you been telling 
me how much it’d broaden my lookout. 
Well, you go to a gym three nights a week 
and I'll take one big dose of Sammy.” 

Horace hesitated. 

“Well ——” 

“Come on now! You do some giant 
swings for me and I'll chase some culture 
for you.” 

So Horace finally consented and all 
through a baking summer he spent three 
and sometimes four evenings a week experi- 
menting on the trapeze in Skipper’s Gym- 
nasium. And in August he admitted to 
Marcia that it made him capable of more 
mental work during the day. 

** Mens sana in corpore sano,” he said. 

“Don't believe in it,” replied Marcia. 
“‘T tried one of those patent medicines once 
and they’re all bunk. You stick to gym- 
nastics.” 

One night in early September while he 
was going through one of his contortions 
on the rings in the nearly deserted room he 
was addressed by a meditative fat man 
whom he had noticed watching him for 
several nights. 

**Say, lad, do that stunt you were doin’ 
last night.” 

Horace grinned at him from his perch. 

“T invented it,” he said. “I got the 
idea from the fourth proposition of Euclid.” 

““What circus he with?” 

“He's dead.” 

“Well, he must of broke his neck doin’ 
that stunt. I set here last night thinkin’ 
sure you was goin’ to break yours.” 

“*Like this!” said Horace, and swinging 
onto the trapeze he did his stunt. 

“Don’t it kill your neck an’ shoulder 
muscles?”’ 

“It did at first, but inside of a week I 
wrote the quod erat demonstrandum on it.” 
tm!” 


“ 


” 


Horace swung idly on the trapeze. 
“Ever think of takin’ it up profession- 
ally?” asked the fat man. 
“Not I.” 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Tt IERE is a motion picture 
that disarms criticism. It has 
no story nor stars; it needs neither 
the one nor the other. It is a film 
magazine—the Pathé Review. 

In each number Julian Ollendorf has “The 
Spirit of the Dance,” with the world’s most 
famous dancers interpreting the various dances 
of ancient and modern times. 

In each number is Pathécolor, a revelation 
in beauty; films showing the scenic loveliness 
of the earth’s wonder spots, in natural colors. 

Slow Motion Photography has made a 
sensation; you yourself have been impressed 
with the pictures of the galloping horse, 
moving at a snail’s pace, every muscle, every 
movement clearly revealed; of the record 
breaking sprinter who seems to swim across 
the tape, and other such amazing and instruc- 
tive things. 

Pathé first presented Slow Motion Photog- 
raphy, and you'll find it in the Pathé Review, 
some in Pathécolor, some by the Novagraph. 

In Pathé Review are also charming and 
instructive nature pictures, taken by well- 
known naturalists, such as Dr. R. L. Ditmars; 
pictures revealing the secrets of science; 
pictures making clear the parts, etc., pictures 
for you—for the whole family. 





































Once a week and always interesting. 





Isk the manager of your favorite theatre the 
days on which he shows the Pathé Review. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
**Geod money in it if you’re willin’ to do 
stunts like ’at an’ can get aw ay with it. 

“‘Here’s another,” chirped Horace ea- 
gerly, and the fat man’s mouth dropped 
suddenly agape as he watched this pink- 
jerseyed Prometheus again defy the gods 
and Isaac Newton. 

The night following thisencounter Horace 
got home from work to find a rather pale 
Marcia stretched out on the sofa waiting 
for him. 

“T fainted twice to-day,” she began 
without preliminaries. 

“What?” 

“Yep. You see baby’s due in three 
months now. Doctor says I ought to have 
quit dancing two weeks ago.” 

Horace sat down and thought it over. 
“I’m glad of course,” he said pensively 
“I mean glad that we're going to have a 

baby. But this means a lot of expense.” 

“T’ve got two hundred and fifty in the 
bank,” said Marcia hopefully, “‘and two 
weeks’ pay coming.” 

Horace computed quickly. 

“Including my salary, that'll give us 
nearly fourteen hundred for the next six 
months.” 

Marcia looked blue. 

“That all? Course I can get a job sing- 
ing somewhere this month. And I can go 
to work again in March.” 

“Of course, nothing!” said Horace 
gruffly. ‘‘ You'll stay right here. Let’s see 
o* there'll be doctor's bills and a nurse, 
besides the maid. We've got to have some 
more money. as 

Well,’ said Marcia wearily, ‘“‘I don’t 
know where it’s coming from. It’s up to 
the old head now. Shoulders is out of 
business.”’ 

Horace rose and pulled on his coat. 

““Where are you going? 

“T’ve got an idea,” he answered. ‘‘I’ll 
be right back.’ 

Ten minutes later as he headed down 
the street toward Skipper’s Gymnasium he 
felt.a placid wonder quite unmixed with 
humor at what he was going to do. How 
he would have gaped at himself a year be- 
fore! How everyone would have gaped! 
But when you opened your door at the rap 
of life you let in many things. 

The gymnasium was brightly lit and 
when his eyes became accustomed to the 
glare he found the meditative fat man 
seated on a pile of canvas mats smoking a 
big cigar. 

“*Say,”’ began Horace directly, “‘were you 
in earnest last night when you said I could 
make money on my trapeze stunts?” 

““Why, yes, ’ said the fat man in surprise. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over and I 
believe I'd like to try it. I could work at 
night and on Saturday afternoons—and 
regularly if the pay is high enough.” 

The fat man looked at his watch. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘Charlie Paulson’s the 
man to see. He'll book you inside of four 
days, once he sees you work out. He won't 
be in now, but I'll get hold of him for to- 
morrow night.” 

The fat man was as good as his word. 
Charlie Paulson arrived next night and put 
in a wondrous hour watching the prodigy 
swoop through the air in amazing parabolas 
and on the night following he brought two 
large men with him who looked as though 
they had been born smoking black cigars 
and talking about money in low passionate 
voices. Then on the succeeding Saturday 
Horace Tarbox’s torso made its first pro- 
fessional appearance in a gymnastic exhibi- 
tion at the Coleman Street Gardens. But 
though the audience numbered nearly five 
thousand people, Horace felt no nervous- 
ness. 

From his childhood he had read papers 
to audiences—learned that trick of detach- 
ing himself. 

*“*Marcia,” he said cheerfully later that 
same night, “‘I think we're out of the 

woods. Paulson thinks he can get me an 
opening at the Hippodrome and that means 
an all-winter engagement. The Hippo- 
drome, you know, is a big —— 

“Yes, I believe I’ve heard of it,” inter- 
rupted Marcia, “but I want to know about 
this stunt you're doing. It isn’t any 
spectacular suicide, is it?” 

‘It’s nothing,” said Horace quietly. 
“But if you can think of any nicer way of 
a man killing himself than taking a risk for 
you, why that’s the way I want to die.”’ 

Marcia reached up and wound both arms 
tightly round his neck. 

“Kiss me,” she whispered, ‘‘and call me 
‘dear heart.’ I love to hear you say ‘dear 
heart.’ And bring me the book to read 
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to-morrow. No more Sam Pepys, but some- 
thing trick and trashy. I’ve been wild for 
something to do all day. ' I felt like writ- 


ing letters, but I didn’t have anybody to 


write to.” 

“Write to me,” said Horace. ‘I'll read 
them.” 

“I wish I could,”’ breathed Marcia. ‘If 
I knew words e nough I could write you the 
longest love letter in the world—and never 
get tired.” 

But after two more months Marcia grew 
very tired indeed and for a row of nights 
it was a very anxious, weary-looking young 
athlete who walked out before the Hippo- 
drome crowd. Then there were two days 
when his place was taken by a young man 
who wore pale blue instead of white and got 
very little applause. But after the two 
days Horace appeared again, and those who 
sat close to the stage remarked an expres- 
sion of beatific happiness on that young 
acrobat’s face, even when he was twisting 
breathlessly in the air in the middle of his 
amazing and original shoulder swing. After 
that performance he laughed at the elevator 
man and dashed up the stairs to the flat 
five steps at a time—and then tiptoed very 
carefully into a quiet room. 

“*Marcia,”” he whispered. 


“Hello!” She smiled up at him wanly. | 
“Horace, there’s something I want you to | 


do. Look in my top bureau drawer and 
you'll find a big stack of paper. It’s a 
book—sort of—Horace. I wrote it down 
in these last three months while I’ve been 
laid up. I wish you'd take it to that 


Peter Boyce Wendell, who put my letter | 


in his paper. He could tell you whether 
it’d be a good book. I wrote it just the way 
I talk, just the way I wrote that letter to 
him. It’s just a story about a lot of things 
that happened to me. Will you take it to 
him, Horace?” 

“Yes, darling.” 
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He leaned over the bed until his head was | 


beside her on the pillow and began stroking 
bac k her yellow hair. 
“Dearest Marcia,” he said softly. 
“No,” she murmured, ‘‘call me what 
I told you to call me.” 
‘“‘Dear heart,”’ he whispered passion- 
ately “dearest, dearest heart.” 
‘What’ll we call her?” 
They rested a minute in happy drowsy 
content, while Horace considered. 
“We'll call her Marcia Hume Tarbox,” 
he said at length. 
“Why the Hume?” 
“Because he’s the fellow who first intro- 
duced us.” 
“That so?” she murmured, sleepily sur- 
prised. “I thought his name was Moon.’ 
Her eyes closed and after a moment the 
slow, lengthening surge of the bedclothes 
over her breast showed that she was asleep. 
Horace tiptoed over to the bureau and 
opening the top drawer found a heap of 
closely scrawled, lead-smeared pages. He 
looked at the first sheet: 


SANDRA PEPYS, SYNCOPATED 
3y MARCIA TARBOX 


He smiled. So Samuel Pepys had made 


an impression on her after all. He turned a | 


page and began to read. His smile deep 
ened—he read on. Half an hour passed and 
he became aware that Marcia had waked 
and was watching him from the bed. 

“Honey,” came in a whisper. 

“What, “Marcia?” 

“Do you like it?” 

Horace coughed. 

“T seem to be reading on. It’s bright.” 

“Take it to Peter Boyce Wendell. Tell 
him you got the highest marks in Princeton 
once and that you ought to know when a 
book’s good. Tell him this one’s a world 
beater.” 

“All right, Marcia,”’ said Horace gently. 

Her eyes closed again and Horace cross- 
ing over kissed her forehead—stood there 
for a moment with a look of tender pity. 
Then he left the room. 


Which Grade 


Do You Want 


Madam, this is the question lo Millions delight in these extra 
cide about flour. grade cereals, and we make thi 
Flour for them 

hemists constantly analyze it 


There are many grades. We 
~ sivag several —, set a bakers constantly bake with it 

wo lower ey es ol read flout right in our mills. So every sack 
come from the very wheat we us maintains these Quaker stand- 
in making Quaker Flour. re 


A Flour Sensation 


In Quaker Flour we use about Phe result re been amazing 
hes 





Choice Inner Bits 


half of the wheat kernel— just the Quaker Flour won a million 
| choicest part. ust . — dre sage Ae 
grown to four mills, with a daily 

In our lower grades we use thi capacity of 10,000 barre! 
balance of the wheat. But the To countle home ‘+ ‘ha 
name Quaker doesn't go on them brought a new conception of fine 
P I lour. And = housewive who 

know it demand it. 
We make Quaker Flour for lov kind it out. Ask your grocet 
ers ol super-quality. to send a sack, or get it if he lack 
People expect that in a Quaker it Lesser flours cost about as 
product. They get it in all Quaker much, or just as much. See what 
cereals. this grade mean 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Peterborough, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we make a different flour to conform to Government requirements 





All that night the sprawly writing on the | 


pages, the constant mistakes in spelling and | 


grammar and the weird punctuation danced 
before his eyes. He woke several times in 


the night, each time full of a welling chaotic | 
sympathy for this desire of Marcia’s soul | 
to express itself in words. To him there was | 
something infinitely pathetic about it, and | 
for the first time in months he began to | 


turn over in his mind his own half-forgotten 
dreams. 

He had meant to write a series of books, to 
popularize the new realism as Schopenhauer 
had popularized pessimism and W illiam 
James pragmatism. 
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Hlabirshaw Wire Trans- 
mits Power Everywhere 
for kvery Purpose 


vy 


Hite uses of Habirshaw wire are 

as multiform as the applications 

of electricity itself. Not only the 
simple problems of house wiring, but 
the most exacting and highly specialized 
demands of electric power transmission 
find their solution and satisfaction in 
Habirshaw insulated wire and cable. 


Habirshaw wire is a product of mod- 
ern factories equipped with every re- 
ource of mechanical skill and scientific 
knowledge, and an unexampled practi- 
cal experience dating back to the eat 
liest day of the commercial use ol 
electricity. 


\re hitects, electrical engines rs, elec- 
trical contractor-dealers and = central 
tation men everywhere know and 
respect the excell nee and dependability 
of Habirshaw wire. When you suggest 
Habirshaw to your contractor or en- 
vinecr on any clectrical jobs, he will 
understand that you are setting the 
highest standard of quality—the only 
quality in material and workmanship 
which can guarantee ethicient and unin- 
terrupted electrical service. 


It is a reliable quality test of any- 
thine electrical to “ask if it is wired 
with Habirshaw 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Cable 


beginning of the 


r the 





Western hlectric Company 
, tod 
1 All Prin 
Huabirshaw Power Cables 
Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper 


Sector and Concentric 


But life hadn’t come that way. Life took 
hold of people and forced them into flying 
rings. He laughed to think of that rap at 
his door, the diaphanous shadow in Hume, 
Marcia’s threatened kiss. 

“‘And it’s still me,” he said aloud in 
wonder as he lay awake in the darkness. 


| ‘I’m the man who sat in Berkeley with 


temerity to wonder if that rap would have 
had actual existence had my ear not been 
there to hearit. I’mstill that man. I could 
be electrocuted for the crimes he committed. 

“Poor gauzy souls trying to express our- 
selves in something tangible. Marcia with 
her written book; I with my unwritten 
ones. Trying to choose our mediums and 
then taking what we get—and being glad.” 

v 

ANDRA PEPYS, SYNCOPATED. with 

an introduction by Peter Boyce Wen- 
dell, the columnist, appeared serially in 
Jordan’s Magazine and came out in book 
form in March. From its first published 
installment it attracted attention far and 
wide. A trite enough subject—a girl from 
a small New Jersey town coming to New 
York to go on the stage—treated simply, 
with a peculiar vividness of phrasing and a 
haunting undertone of sadness in the very 
inadequacy of its vocabulary, it made an 
irresistible appeal. 

Peter Boyce Wendell, who happened at 
that time to be advocating the enrichment 
of the American language by the immediate 


| adoption of expressive vernacular words, 


stood as its sponsor and thundered his 


| indorsement over the placid bromides of 


the conventional reviewers. 
Marcia received three hundred dollars 


| an installment for the serial publication, 


which came at an opportune time, for 
though Horace’s monthly salary at the 
Hippodrome was now more than Marcia’s 
had ever been, young Marcia was emitting 
shrill cries which they interpreted as a de- 
mand for country air. So early April found 
them installed in a bungalow in West- 
chester County with a place for a lawn, a 
place for a garage and a place for every- 
thing, including a sound-proof impregnable 
study in which Marcia faithfully promised 
Mr. Jordan she would shut herself up when 
her daughter’s demands began to be 


| abated and compose immortally illiterate 


literature. 

“It’s not half bad,” thought Horace one 
night as he was on his way from the station 
to his house. He was considering several 
prospects that had opened up, a four 
months’ vaudeville offer in five figures, a 
chance to go back to Princeton in charge of 
all gymnasium work. Odd! He had once 
intended to go back there in charge of all 
philosophic work, and now he had not even 
been stirred by the arrival in New York of 
Anton Laurier, his old idol. 


February 21,1920 


The gravel crunched raucously under his 
heel. He saw the lights of his sitting room 
gleaming and noticed a big car standing in 
the drive. Probably Mr. Jordan again, 
come to persuade Marcia to settle down to 
work. 

She had heard the sound of his approach 
and her form was silhouetted against the 
lighted door as she came out to meet him. 

“There’s some Frenchman here,” she 
whispered nervously. ‘I can’t pronounce 
his name, but he sounds awful deep. You'll 
have to jaw with him.” 

“What Frenchman?’ 

“You can’t prove it by me. He drov 
up an hour ago with Mr. Jordan and said 
he wanted to meet Sandra Pepys, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

Two men rose from chairs as they went 
inside. 

“Hello, Tarbox,” said Jordan. “I’ve 
just been bringing together two celebrities. 
M’sieur Laurier, let me present Mr. Tarbox, 
Mrs. Tarbox’s husband.” 

“Not Anton Laurier!” 

“But, yes. Imust come. I have to come 
I have read the book of madame and I have 
been charmed ”’— he fumbled in his pocket 
“‘ah, I have read of you too. In this news- 
paper which I read to-day it has your 
name,” 

He finally produced a clipping from a 
magazine. 

“Read it!” he said eagerly, ‘It has 
about you too.” 

Horace’s eye skipped down the page. 

“A distinct contribution to American 
dialect literature,” it said. ‘‘No attempt 
at literary tone; the book derives its very 
quality from this fact, as did Huckleberry 
Finn.” 

Horace’s eyes caught a passage lower 
down; he became suddenly aghast—read 
on hurriedly. 

“Marcia Tarbox’s connection with the 
stage is not only as a spectator but as the 
wife of a performer. She was married last 
year to Horace Tarbox, who every evening 
delights the children at the Hippodrome 
with his wondrous flying-ring performance. 
It is said that the young couple have dubbed 
themselves Head and Shoulders, referring 
doubtless to the fact that Mrs. Tarbox 
supplies the literary and mental qualities 
while the supple and agile shoulders of her 
husband contribute their share to the 
family fortunes. 

“Mrs. Tarbox seems to merit that much- 
abused title—‘prodigy.’ Only twenty ws 

Horace stopped reading and with a very 
odd expression in his eyes gazed intently at 
Anton Laurier. 

“TI want to advise you ——” he began 
hoarsely. 

“What?” 

“About raps. Don’t answer them! Let 
them alone—have a padded door.” 
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IN BRASS 


A combination of zinc and copper gives mankind a wonderful metal— 
enduring, rust-resisting, decorative, workable—adapted to a thousand 
uses where no other metal would serve. This metal is brass. 

The sign on your ofhice entrance, the hardware on the doors, the 
fittings in your car, the andirons in your home, the bronze statue on 
your mantle, the bed you sleep in, indicate the variety of ways in which 
it contributes to your many needs. 

Zinc for brass has long been an important product of this Company. 
The slab zinc from our Franklin ores, is the purest commercial metal 
in the world, and insures the durability and working properties that 
manufacturers of high-grade brass products demand. 

We have been producing zinc for more than 70 years. Our sources 
of supply, facilities and organization are such that we are able to supply 
all industries with the kind and quality of zinc they require. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, /60 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zin Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Buildis 


Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zinc ( Spelter), Spiegeletsen, Lithopone, Sulphuri 
Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zinc Cl 
The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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of ex-prisoners played out ifferings and 

longings to an appreciative and enthu- 
jastic audience of sad understanding Slav 
who would gladly aid the poor artists if 
they could 

For a day or two one sat about, waiting 
oO get passage by the occasional train lea 
ng for the front. One tried to readjust 
oneself and get the atmosphere 
tened to the gossip which flowed toward one 
in never-ending volume. Vladivostok teem 
with foreigners, allies who have been sitting 
miserably about for months, waiting for or 


one lis 


ders to do something worth while. Mean 
time they were trying to kill time rhe 
weary hours lag dreadfull while one sit 


and looks on, forbidden to lend a hand 
Mischief is rife, of course, and Vladivostok, 


ince the Allies’ occupation, vies with Port 
Said in it unsavory reputation— mixed 
races, bad moral the worst of the East 
and the West; and in such an atmosphere 
everyone degenerate One heard queer 
tales of misery and of crime. The only 
name unsullied by rumo Kolchak’s owr 


No one but admits his honesty, loyalty, ce 
votion, patriotism. Unambitious for any 
recompense, either money or position, anx 
ious only to down Bolshevism, then retire 
omewhere and rest; alwa t his post 
above all intrigue and a 
and brave he 


Praise for the Red Cross 


A for the foreigner one heard a lot 
wainst them, and strangely enough more 
especially against the Americans, who only 
ten months ago were landed here and were 
received with open arms as saviors and 
friends. One is filled with wonder that it 
should be so, for in old days Americans and 
Russians have always fraternized and ur 
derstood each other Then one listened 
earefully, and sifting down the many de 
tailed stories one found the gist to be 
about as follows: 

Nearly a year ago, with many promises 
and with great show of friendship and fait 


official words, came the American soldiers, 
They were received with simple faith in 
their message and intentions, and they 


started toward the front to help. At once 
the counter order came to them, and back 
to Viadivostok they were obliged to retire, 
to settle down and cross their arms. Since 
then whenever they were asked to act in 
any matter they replied that their strict 
orders were not to interfere. His own situ 
ation riled the doughboy, humiliated the 
American officer too; some tried to explain 
what they themselves could not under 
stand—the contradictory policy of Wash 
ington and their own obligatory inertia; 
others tried to cover 

their shame with 


peevishness or arro 
gance, and hurt the 
natives’ feeling 


The American | 
salary in dollar :, of 
course, could out 
buy poor Ru lat | 
rubles every time 
Whether of 
clothes or food, the 
best went to the 
Americans, and the 
Russians were d 
dained,till pride rose 
in rebellion. Then 
followed high words 
and sometimes 
blow . and hard 
feeling settled. The 
ituation in its new 
form was en- 
couraged hy third 
parties, especially 
the Japanese, and 
nothing was done to 
often matters by 
anyone 

Through all the 
growing discord 
even till now, how 
ever, the American 
Red Cross personnel 
has acted In a way 
to win universal 
love, gratitude and 
admiration fromthe 
wounded, the ill and 
the poor refugees 
The officials, aor 
tors and nurses have = 7 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


gone about like ministering angels, saving the 
{ussians from death and misery as much as 
possible; doing their own and everyone 
else’s work; creating hope, sustaining life, 
trying to bring back health and a smile to 
vague emaciated bodies and wan faces. 
The testimony is universal; the enthu- 
iasm never failed whenever this name of 
the American Red Cross was mentioned. 
For some unknown reason the Y. M. C. A. 
agents are not spoken of in the same tone. 

Now and again one heard wild talk 
among the Russians in Vladivostok of the 
possibility of an uprising and the massacre 
of foreigners, except the Japanese, who are 
obsequious and smooth, always vastly po- 
lite, and who behave toward the Russians 
these days with a e:rcumspection and tact 
amounting to genius. 

After two days in Vladivostok my hus- 
band left for the front, and as he was start- 
ing he had occasion to test the temper of 
the people. A Polish military doctor pushed 
into the line of people who were waiting for 
tickets in the station, and took the place 
ahead of Cantacuzéne. The latter at once 
protested energetically, and after some lan- 
guage the man stepped out of the way, only 
to shove himself into the line again, just be- 
hind my husband. This was not tolerated, 
of course, and the crowd, roused by the 
second attempt at usurping a good place, 
battered the culprit about a bit till he 
humbly consented to go down to the end of 
the line, whereupon patience returned as if 
by magic to the little group of Russians 
who had been waiting for their tickets so 
quietly before the incident. 

The train was delayed two days in Vladi- 
vostok after it was loaded, by what was 
announced as “bandit disorders ahead.” 
No one seemed to be able to offer a clearer 
explanation of our immobility, and with an 
indifference characteristic of the times and 
place the passengers tolerated this waiting 
without much protest 

Rumors announced that Omsk was being 
evacuated, but no one believed it. It had 
been too frequently said before to be treated 
as serious news. Then we started. As far 
as Irkutsk the Trans-Siberian was well 
guarded and quite well ordered. It ran 
through Semenoff’s province, and one had 
glimpses of order and discipline everywhere 
in the country commanded by him. It 
seems he exacted respect for his army, and 
that the church must be honored, too; and 
through all this large tract the villages 
looked fairly prosperous, and the prices of 
necessities were lower than elsewhere. 
There were rich pastures, and on them cat- 
tle, sometimes rather unexpectedly fine 
animals, were to be seen; and oneheard there 
were rich mines of coal and metals in this 


province, even gold in large quantities. 
While on the road one was told more and 
new gossip— among other savory bits that 
the Czech, General Gaida, had been paid 
seventy-five thousand francs if he would 
leave the country, as he was giving too 
much trouble. He had accepted the propo- 
sition, left Omsk for Vladivostok, and on 
reaching the latter city decided to remain 
on his train and bargain. He wasn’t very 
successful at it, and—from pique, perhaps 
he headed then the upheaval which shook 
up political conditions at the port, and 
which puzzled even those who looked on 
from far away. Who knows that Semenoff’s 
province is much vaster than France? 

When the officers reached Irkutsk they 
were told officially of the evacuation of 
Omsk, and the train passengers were sorted 
out. Only the people actually going for- 
ward on government or army business were 
allowed to continue their travels; the 
others were kept at Irkutsk. From this 
city to Omsk was another week on the train. 

The cities are big and rich through this 
district in ordinary times. Now they were 
overcrowded, and they gave the impression 
of spreading out quantities of people, who 
are living in box cars all along the railroad 
and round the stations with only what 
comfort of fuel, food and clothing they can 
manage to gather by their own means, fair or 
foul. The cities’ ancient commerce is being 
strangled; clothes, provisions and trans- 
portation are frightfully needed. Often 
there are thirty or more people living in 
one car; the small stove in the center burns 
those who are near and leaves such as are 
out of range to freeze. The car inhabitants 
run out for wood and bring back in triumph 
whatever is handy—ties from the roadbed; 
broken boards from the snow shields put up 
to protect the road; rough broken bits of 
cars or houses. And their food ts accidental 
and very short always. Anything eatable 
could command fabulous prices. 

The trains moved with difficulty on the 
congested railroad, where difficulties were 
vastly increased by the constant changing 
of the command along the road. The seiz- 
ing of locomotives, too, by a powerful 
factor was terrible; the Czechoslovaks had 
made holding up the outgoing army trains, 
and also the retreating refugee trains, one 
of their chief occupations and sports. They 
have constantly hindered the rapidity with 
which our troops could be carried forward 
and the efficiency with which evacuation 
of the civilian population could be accomp- 
lished. 

There is much illness among the city in- 
habitants; and especially illness reigns in 
these floating crowds along the Trans- 
Siberian road. 
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The train on which our travelers were 
was quite clean, however, and possessed a 
fair supply of food, at fabulous prices. It 
was a train used by the foreign missions, 
and was the best to be found. The man- 
agement of this train and of the road 
seemed fair, but the occupants were kept 
constantly excited by the reports of there 
being bandits ahead, who would probably 
stop further progress. 

Approaching Omsk one met many a train 
of poor, hopeless, helpless refugees, who 
with pinched sad faces and emaciated bodies 
moved in a great stream from their small 
homes at Omsk backward toward Irkutsk. 
It had been many a long day and week and 
month since these people had known the 
taste of good food or had felt real comfort, 
and as one saw misery in so many pairs of 
eyes one registered a vow to help; and help 
them with all one’s possibilities. In vain 
one tries, however, unless one can go be- 
yond the frontiers for the help; Siberia is 
too worn out and poor. Soon, when Omsk 
was reached, came official news of the evac- 
uation taking place, and the English officers 
talked of the dangers which everyone would 
soon be running in Omsk and its environs, 
let alone those on the firing line 


A Talk With Kolchak 


At Omsk no food, no comforts; complete 
congestion, and the price of living was so 
appalling one bought nothing, and there is 
nothing t» be found in shops really. The 
single tr: ck of the Trans-Siberian road has 
often played tricks on us Russians before, 
but now in the dire need of this time of 
evacuation to keep it running everyone has 
done his best. The Czechs are experienced, 
however, better armed, and stronger than 
our people, and they carry out continu- 
ously their terrible raids on trains and 
travelers. 

Immediately on arrival Mike reported 
to Kolchak; an appointment was made for 
early the following morning, and his eve- 
ning was free to unpack, settle and look 
round. The hotel was awful—an ill-kept 
room, ten by twelve feet, almost no furni- 
ture, and that broken and dirty. The whole 
on the Grasnaia Ulitza—Dirty Street—a 
most becoming and appropriate name. One 
hoped and prayed not tostay long in Omsk! 

The interview with Kolchak made a 
great impression on my husband. He was 
finishing his coffee, looking out of the 
window, and the admiral sat my husband 
down opposite him. He was uncommonly 
nice to one whom he felt would be under- 
standing, both of his traditions, habits and 
life. He complained of the Allies’ inde- 
cision, also of the Bolshevik armies, who 

were fighting with 
extra punch just 





then. 
The Chinese mer- 
cenary troops fight 








in the front lines of 
the Bolshevik army, 
being promised that 
if they will rush the 
loyal All-Russian 
lines they can have 
a rest and some rec- 
reation among their 
own people. All 
this was a great in- 
centive, naturally, 
to go forward, and 
the looting and the 
murders and tortur- 
ing were counted an 
asset while pushing 
out of Siberia to 
carry the madness 
into the Chinese Re- 
public. If this policy 
succeeded God 
knows what might 
occur! Kolchak said 
he had wished to 
appeal to America; 
that by his clamor- 
ings he had hoped 
to bring help in 
material forms at 
least —food, clothes, 
medicines, ammuni- 
tion and arms. 

“It will help the 








The Arrival in the Railroad Yard at Viadivostok of the First American Red Cross Train Bearing 300 of the 


Lost Children of the Urais 


Americans them- 
selves, to aid us, for 
(Continued on 
Page 91 
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if 


you want uninter- 
rupted service let 
| your next car or 
truck be equipped 
| with a Red Seal 
| Continental Motor. 

| A quality product. 

















Continental Motors Corporation 
OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, MUSKEGON 


(Continental 
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Watch Your Stocks of Materials 


hould it be increased or reduced to meet 


ahead should they be ordered? “normal” 


STO k, and 


changing conditions? 
must have the FACTS. 
Vhi Record brings out the facts. It will 
prevent waste, provide a perpetual inventory, furnish 
The Material Ticket “charges” 
every piece of material to one job, one workman, dis 


‘To answer these questions you 
SOK k 
correct cost fhieure 


couraging carelessness and waste. 
\dequate records were never so vitally important. 
Do vou 


ous help in running your business? 


order printing as a necessity, or as a tremend 


How far 


Your time should be given to big things—the de- 
tail of the paper to use for your office printing is 
already solved for you by Hammermill Bond, the 
Utility Business Paper, the lowest-priced standard 
bond paper on the market. 

Hammermill Bond gives you the quality you want, 
it is economical, uniform, and its twelve colors and 
white permit of color classification, and identification 
of different forms. 

We shall be glad to send you a portfolio showing 
these forms. Your printer can help you in working 
them out. Ask him to standardize your printing on 
Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
Bolshevism is the whole world’s enemy, and 
especially against a democracy such as the 
American Government is. The necessity of 
the civilized world’s hanging together, as 
against red doctrines, is obvious.” 

Kolchak soon had another caller come 
for orders, and my husband had time to 
look about. Kolchak lives in a tiny house, 
quite unpretentious in its arrangements, 
and only the two sentinels at the door 
mark it or suggest his rank. The supreme 
commander had no visible servants besides 
his striker, who waited on him without the 
least ceremony or formality. Not any- 
where a sign of luxury. His work hours are 
from ten A. M. to four P. M., and all day long 
he has the intense strain of people con- 
stantly coming and going for orders. Never 
a moment to himself does he take. He 
lives quietly with his aides-de-camp, of 
whom he has several. 

Personally he gives an impression of 
enormous strength, as one meets him or as 
he sits talking at his desk, leaning forward 
slightly in his intensity. The rather large 
square head, face and shoulders impress 
one with his complete reliability. The eyes 
and hands are remarkably fine. Impulsive, 
quick in manner and artic culation, he can be 
very silent too; and is so while listening 
most attentively. He has great magnetism, 
all the qualities and defects of a man who is 
very big— honest, loyal, patriotic, with not 
the least desire to save himself from trouble, 
danger or responsibility. Always ready to 
die, and asking nothing but to go on fight- 
ing Bolsheviki until the end of either his 
own life or theirs. It is his one ambition 
and policy. 

The men round Kolchak were those 
whom he found on the spot already or 
those chosen and sent to him from abroad. 
He was grateful they were willing to join 
him and to live in danger and discomfort. 
Six of these men are more or less promi- 
nent. These are: Vologodsky, Smyrnoff, 
Sukine, Handjine, Pépélaeff, Trétiakoff. 

The first of these holds the title of 

‘President of the Council of Ministers,”’ is 
asocial-revolutionary Siberian, an ex- lawye r 
of Tomsk, about fifty years of age and 
considered honest. He had the disadvan- 
tage of being more of a talker and less 
efficient than would be desirable in times 
like these. 

Sukine, who was the representative of 
Sazonoff near Kolchak, and the acting 
Foreign Minister, was clever, though some- 
what too arrogant to be popular; and he 
was accused by many of being unscrupu- 
lous. He was very pro-American, but during 
the past six months or more his admira- 
tion for the United States has seemingly 
transferred itself elsewhere. Smyrnoff, 
Minister of Marine, is an honest man, a 
professional seaman, and loyally devoted 
to Kolchak, with no interest in politics and 
no special following. Handjine, Minister 
of War, had not been a success as com- 
mander of an army, and seemed a vague 
but amiable quantity, who left those under 
him to do as they pleased. Trétiakoff, a 
product of civilized life in Moscow and 
Paris, as Minister of Commerce played an 
effaced réle, but was considered to have 
brilliant possibilities for the future. He is 
handsome, accomplished, and aged but 
thirty years or so. Pépélaeff, a Siberian, is 
fairly popular, and represents a very lib- 
eral element in the cabinet. He seems 
intelligent and to trust Kolchak sincerely, 
also to be a man of strength and honesty 
of purpose, though of small experience in 
governing. 

Pépélaeff has had good training, however, 
in the old Siberian chamber, or Zemstvos, 
and impressed one as a man capable of 
development. 


Plots and Counterplots 


Round these principals were large groups 
of people intriguing, advising, gambling in 
sensational news. Most of them had little 
to do, and since time hung heavy on their 
hands they got into all sorts of mischief. It 
was hard to tell who was with and who 
against the government in this crowd, and 
one saw about each foreign mission also a 
small group of ne’er-do-wells, who watched 
all. possible rivals and reported or ad- 
vised—always disadvantageously — both 
the foreigners and the Russian ministers. 
Everyone was hard put to it for the where- 
withal to live in these times when prices 
soar, and there were many makeshifts, some 
of which were rather tragic to watch. 

The ever-present feeling of the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing the morrow’s fate 
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gave a devil-may-care attitude to the gen- 
eral mentality. Among Russians and for- 
eigners alike moral standards were low, and 
any form of excitement or distraction was 
very welcome. There were constant parties 
in society, where men and women played 
games of chance from eve till dawn, because 
no one would walk home in the dark for 
fear of attack and theft or even murder. 
The people had faced the emergency of 
flight or of death frequently; they will 
again at any moment, and show great 
courage; but meantime: ‘“‘What can we 
do but try to forget our troubles and live as 
best we can?” they said. ‘‘Eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow ——” 

After a few such evenings one wearied of 
their empty noise, and even a dirty hotel 
room of a size less comfortable than is 
known elsewhere seemed a haven of rest 
and independence. On the bed a sleeping 
bag made for the front was a refuge, for it 
was uninhabited by any of the vermin 
found in the bed, and was warm and cozy 
besides— qualities greatly to be appreciated 
in Siberia. 


Kolchak the Storm Center 


Admiral Kolchak was altogether won- 
derful. Quite fearless and unselfish, he 
spent a few days at the front inspiring the 
troops and helping the officers and men 
with advice and example, simple and ut- 
terly brave. Then he returned to Omsk 
and patiently worked through the heavy 
length of days and nights, explaining or 
devising the solution of each new puzzle 
that came up. He was so faithful and so 
patient in the face of far-away allies, who 
now and then revived his hopes by a 
promise flung across the seas. Always this 
was followed by long silence and no action 
whatever, while Kolchak, between the 
devil of Bolshevism on the one hand and 
the deep sea of rising discouragement and 
misery about him on the other, fought 
intrigues and poverty, famine and prop- 
aganda, reactionary and radical groups; 
hoping against hope for recognition and 
relief from without and for calm about 
him. Recognition by his allies would have 
meant a new strength to fight the contra- 
dictory elements at home; relief would 
have minimized the sufferings of the needy 
refugees and population, stamped out ill- 
ness and dismal misery, aiding the general 
morale, giving him arguments to quiet all 
complaints. 

But nothing came—save smooth words 
from missions sent to investigate, and one 
or two promises in writing, which having 

warmed the brave man’s heart then fell to 
dust and emptiness, like scraps of paper in 
the ashes of a fire burnt out. 

The smooth and gentle Japanese; the 
noisy Cossacks shouting for an arrogant 
stand; the radicals fearing but resisting 
these latter—threaten periodically to upset 
the government. Then the needs of his 
troops—no ammunition, and the reds’ ar- 
mies of Chinese and other mercenaries 
pressing on us—they who were well fed and 
officered largely by Germans, committing 
worse crimes, leaving more complete de- 
struction than did Attila of Hundom. When 
Kolchak went forward there was all the 
misery of nakedness and famine to repair; 
when he moved back came the frightful 
complications of thousands of refugees, 
who retreated with the army and were in 
terror of torture unprintable. 

Holding all the reins, making all the 
effort, facing representatives of allies who 
knew his difficulties yet made no signs of 
stretching out a hand—small wonder the 
great man was worn to the point where 
those who watched and felt his greatness 
noted with anxiety how ill he looked and 
how strained his nerves were. 

There were uprisings led by a Czech in 
Vladivostok; troubles between noninter- 
fering American armies and rebel Cos- 
sack brigands, supposedly in the pay of 
still a third ally; impossible situations and 
complaints caused by a fourth ally’s pre- 
tensions; lack of ammunition; trains of 
arms and food held up by Czechs, who 
wanted the locomotives taken off and used 
to hasten their own trains toward the 
eastern port of embarkation; trainloads of 
civilian refugees from the Omsk evacuation 
held up also; and a general massacre be- 
cause of indignation over actual conditions. 

It was hideous, inhuman; yet instead of 
the deep fury most men have felt, Kolchak, 
in making a short public speech, said quietly 
with a wan smile: “The Allies’ representa- 
tives are very kind to me, and we get on 
excellently together. I hope this is a sign 
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that the Allies themselves like us and mean 
to stand with us.’ 

This was some time ago, and things have 
gone from bad to worse— yet there is no 
record of bitter utterances by Admiral 
Kolchak, and even in desperate straits he 
goes on fighting, too busy to talk, but with 
undiminished courage, all those say who 
have seen him. 

My husband received the order to leave 
Omsk in a car belonging to the train of the 
Minister of War. There was talk of not 
evacuating the government almost to the 
last moment; and the civilian ministers 
were in areal panic over their danger. 

Kolchak himself was perfectly calm. He 
did not want to abandon Omsk, but there 
was no chance of defending the city success- 
fully, and he gave way to the situation’s 
exigencies. Round Kolehak Janin, from 
France, wanted to occupy himself exclu- 
sively with the Czechs and Poles; while 
Knox, of England, wanted to mix into and 
direct all the admiral’s orders, and because 
he was not obeyed he suddenly left in 
hasty annoyance. There was no American 
momentarily in the entourage of the leader. 
The little Japanese envoy stayed till the 
very last, was most efficient and helpful, 
with an excellent and most respectful at- 
titude toward Kolchak. 

Once their own compatriots’ trains had 
passed, the Czechs refused further to guard 
the railroads. They had also stolen most of 
the material we Russians had. Conse- 
quently they are comparatively well armed, 
while their uniforms, which took the last 
supplies of Russian cloth, are comfortable; 
our final reserves of equipment, guns and 
horses also went to them. No wonder they 
made our people hate them for their self- 
ishness and treachery. Semenoff, who is 
headstrong, and with no thought of what 
his acts may lead to, was furious with their 
action, stopped the Czech troop trains, one 
after another, as they went through the 
province under his command and _ held 
them up until all stolen goods were 
handed over. 

He even turned one whole battery back 
to Irkutsk at this time. 

In leaving Omsk it was almost impossible 
to find a place in which to travel, primarily 
because nearly all first and second class 
cars were seized by the Czechs for their 
own use, while only the third class and the 
box cars were left for the Russians. Even 
the hospitals found it impossible to get 
good cars to transport their wounded be- 
cause of this arbitrary action on the Czechs’ 
part. The wounded and the typhus pa- 
tients alike were largely left behind in their 
wards for lack of transportation, but as 
many as possible of the doctors and nurses 
were removed because the Bolsheviki are 
known to reserve special cruelty in tortur- 
ing and martyrizing these, while it was 
supposed they might spare the sick and 
wounded. It turned out not to be the case, 
however, and soon news came to the re- 
treating army that all the poor ill and 
wounded had been frightfully ill treated 
and then murdered! All officers found by 
the Bolsheviki wounded on the battle fields 
were also immediately subjected to terrible 
tortures and then killed 


The Fate of Hostages 


For days the Omsk people were packing 
and were being moved eastward in the best 
of order, with rapidity and a discipline quite 
remarkable under the circumstances. On 
the last day a panic began, and grew, and 
then, of course, things became more difficult 
to handle and confusion reigned. It was 
impossible to find the places indicated in 
the cars; every train was congested, and 
instead of a berth with the Handjine party 
my husband found himself, after various 
complications, assigned to a car which was 
being arranged for some foreigners. 

Just before the departure from Omsk an 
airplane fell, disabled, containing a Bol 
shevik commissioner and a young aviator, 
both living. They were at once surrounded 
and the commissioner was shot. The avia- 
tor was questioned us to what was hap- 
pening in the red country. He said that all 
officers who, like himself, had been left in 
Bolshevik land had been forcibly mobi- 
lized at the point of the bayonet. Those 
with families saw their wives and children 
taken as hostages and shot on the first 
sign of the husbands’ or fathers’ abandon- 
ing the Bolsheviks’ firing line. Those who, 
like himself, had no relatives left saw fif- 
teen of their comrades locked up every 
time they flew, and in case of an accident 
which, like the present, meant he would 
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not return, all those fifteen prisoners would 
be shot or tortured! 

The case of General R was one 
which confirmed this young man’s tale 
R had been made chief of staff on one 
of the Bolshevik fronts soon after he was 
seized in Moscow, while his wife and 
daughter were put in the hands of a young 
Hungarian -war-prisoner-Bolshevist com- 
missioner in a small town near the capital. 
After some months of service R 
decided that not even to save the lives of 
his dear ones should he go on fighting with 
the Bolsheyviki, and that he must do his 
duty and make an attempt to get across to 
the Kolchak lines. He found a faithful 
messenger to carry a warning of all this to 
his wife, advising her to try to escape and 
join him. By good chance the Hungarian 
was in love with the daughter; conse 
quently discipline had been somewhat slack 
ened round the two women, and they did 
manage to escape in old peasant garments 
just before the sentence passed on them 
could be executed. The infatuated Hun- 
garian had even removed the guard from 
round their quarters; so making their way 
first on foot, then by springless peasant 
carts, they traveled from Moscow till they 
found General R back of Kolchak’s 
lines. There are hundreds of poor officers 
less fortunate, however, than the general 
was. They were obliged to leave their 
friends back beyond the Bolshevik fron- 
tiers, from where no sign has come of them 
for a year or more. Certainly it is a dread 
ful situation. 


Nicholas Palmed Off as Emperor 


Leaving Omsk on a Monday morning 
about eighteen hours late in the schedule 
of departure, my husband's heavy train 
moved back toward Irkutsk slowly, be 
cause of the oe on the road. The 
trip took a week, though the foreigners’ 
train had right of way. On the road noth 
ing was heard but complaints— from every 
one, beginning with the head manager of 
the road and running down to the last small 
train official—of the Czechs’ arrogance, 
selfish pretensions and brutality toward 
them. 

Warned of the probable attacks on the 
trains by robbers, brigands, and so on, with 
Bolshevik tendencies, they were consider- 
ably bothered by them. As this train’s load 
was of foreign allies, an armored train was 
run ahead for parts of the trip, to protect 
the guests. In the province of Krasnoyarsk 
a Bolshevik proclamation fell into the 
hands of the secret service and was shown 
to my husband. In view of the pretensions 
of the friends of Bolshevism in the United 
States—who claim the reds are a popular 
and democratic party—it may be interest 
ing to quote this paper. This appealed to 
the people to stop fighting; and in pro 
claiming the anti-Bolshevik leaders traitor 
to their country it said that there had been 
an election of the old Grand Duke Nich 
olas in Moscow, and that he was conse- 
quently now the actual Emperor of Russia, 
with Lenine as his Prime Minister and 
Trotzky at the Imperial War Office; alse 
all those who were ioyal Russians must 
attack the trains of troops belonging to 
Kolchak the democrat! 

The men who were distributing this doc- 
ument among the peasants carried about 
with them the imperial standard, or flag, 
and sang the imperial anthem! They said 
the new emperor had all the ancient powers 
and privileges! 

The news came by telegram to those on 
board our steamer that the Bolsheviki had 
attacked Omsk with their Chinese mer 
cenaries in the first line, these being 
promised ten thousand rubles apiece for 
the taking of the city, and the hope being 
held out to the Chinese that they were o1 
the last lap of their campaigning and would 
be allowed to go home to China soon, once 
Siberia was won for the reds. This wa 
really a thing to make decent men tremble 
Imagine the yellow race gone mad wit}! 
sovietist theories! 

On their arrival at Irkutsk the group 
Mike was with found everything up in the 
air. News of the uprising under the Czech 
General Gaida, at Vladivostok had just 
arrived, and in Irkutsk itself a new out 
break of the social revolutionaries was just 
being stopped by the arrest of the disor 
derly men who instigated it. The Czech 
added to the confusion by handing in an 
ultimatum saying that they would like to be 
transported to their own homes or else the 
Kolchak régime must be overthrown and 
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a social-revolutionary government be estab- 
lished in its place, under their supervision 
and protection. The transportation of the 
Czechs was not in Kolchak’s hands at all, 
as the whole question of the duty and com- 
fort of these allies was in the hands of Gen- 
eral Janin, high commissioner for France, 
and the rest of his forei ign colleagues. 

One had an impression through all the 
noise and agitation of imminent changes. It 
seemed impossible for any man, whatever 
his genius, to handle the situation of a 
retreat, with no provisions of arms and 
munitions, no food or clothing; with the 
refugees covering the land in waves, with 
various political parties in opposition; all 
the foreigners intriguing and struggling 
each for supremacy, some using treacher- 
ous methods to sejze the power; with 
disorder on the one railroad, occasioned by 
the strain of evacuation of both an army 
and the civil population, as well as the 
arbitrary commandeering of trains by the 

Czechs for those in whom they felt inter- 
pone Adding to all this, typhus and 
famine and cold and cutthroat prices—one 
can present to one’s imagination what the 
tableau was of the trip from Omsk to 
Irkutsk. 

My husband personally helped to bury 
eighteen bodies drawn from a refugees’ 
box car near his own on the road, and he 
had occasion to see what the horrors of life 
were for the women and children, crowded 
promiscuously into these cars, thirty and 
forty in each. They were without fuel 
other than what they could gather in the 
way of railroad ties or from the snow 
screens and sheds on the wayside. Forests 
all round were plentiful, but impossible for 
the poor refugees to reach, the snow being 
_— than six feet deep and quite impass- 

ble along the Trans-Siberian. The cars 
were so dirty and filled with vermin that 
disinfection and burning could be the only 
remedy; but the people lived in them 
minus everything, and with no possibility 
of cleaning or disinfecting, since soap and 
medicines were totally lacking, and there 
was no straw to sleep on even. The latter 
was nowhere to be found, even at the price 
of its weight in gold, had gold been pro- 
ducible. Scenes these which one must see 
to believe in their full extent of misery, and 
very strange in this century of comfort. 


A Good Meal at Last 


From Irkutsk to Vladivostok was a 
much easier trip—farther from the front 
and minus the refugees, whose trains were 
slower than the train my husband was on. 
One was struck by the extremely good dis- 
cipline of troops seen everywhere at the 
stations from Baikal on, through the coun- 
try under the rule of Ataman Semenoff, 
head of the Cossacks. The rail line itself 
was guarded by Japanese and American 
troops, sandwiched alternately along the 
route. My husband had met Semenoff on 
the western front in 1915, when the latter 
was there as a very young officer, and 
Mike was greatly interested in the visible 
signs of his recent development. The ata- 
man sent his uncle—also General Semenoff, 
an old schoolmate of my husband—to meet 
Mike at the station at Chita, capital of 
Zabaikal province, residence of the ata- 
man. The general said his nephew’s posi- 
tion was difficult politically, but they 
meant to’ fight to the last extremity and to 
help Kolchak beat the Bolsheviki. He said 
he asked for aid from the Americans, 
through my husband, to keep the people 
alive, who were fighting the world’s enemy 
with their last resources. On the road be- 
tween Harbin and Vladivostok my husband 
met an American engineer, Major C . 
who had his private car and gave Mike his 
first good meal in six wee sks. The host was 
one of John F. Stevens’ aids, and a member 
of the splendid company of Americans who 
are doing everything to help run the Trans- 
Siberian under almost impossible difficul- 
ties. Really theirs is an admirable work, 
carried out in the finest spirit. 

The arrival at Vladivostok was at five 
4.M. Thestation had been bombarded and 
looked pretty well battered. It was knocked 
to pieces in battle during the Gaida insur- 
rection a few days before my husband 
reached the city. In Vladivostok he heard 
the following details of this bloody intrigue 
of the Czech adventurer who had been 
honored by a command and military title 
in our All-Russian Army and had turned 
traitor to his benefactor, Kolchak. 

A proclamation was posted by Czechs on 
November sixteenth declaring the régime 
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of Kolchak intolerable and asking that the | 
Czechs be immediately repatriated to | 
Czechoslovakia or given power to act in 
Siberia. This proclamation was posted 
widely in Vladivostok; also published in 
whole or in part by the Vladivostok news- 
papers. It read: 


“ Active recruiting by General Gaida be- 
gan. Social-revolutionary elements of sol- 
diers were asked to join their cause with 
an armed uprising against the Kolchak 
government. He was joined by only twenty- 
five hundred deserters and dock work- 
men. The Czechs did not rally round their 
leader, however, and he postponed action 
for twenty-four hours because of a thunder- 
storm. 

“A Siberian constituent directorate was | 
formed, with Yakushoff, prominent in | 
the pre-Kolchak régime, as a leader, with 
General Gaida as the active military com- | 
mander. Zemstvo flag—green, red and 
white—was hoisted over Gaida’s train in | 
the railway yards, about a quarter of a 
mile from the railway station. General 
Gaida opened recruiting stations near his 
train and began recruiting both soldiers 
and civilians. Taking the oath the recruits 
were given a rifle and an overcoat; also 
epaulets and ribbons of green and white. 
Major Johnson, commanding the Interna- 
tional Military Police, visited the scene, and 
at that time no bloodshed was expected by | 
Gaida’s forces. It was believed that such 
a response would come to the raising of the 
banner of revolution that overwhelming | 
forces would occupy the railway station; 
also that throughout the city there would 
be risings of workmen.” 


The Fight at the Station 


“On Monday there was a short sharp 
burst of rifle firing in the railway yards, be- 
tween the station and a group of trains 
which included Gaida’s own special luxuri- 
ous conveyance. 

“The story of who fired the first shot is 
rather vague, but the one most credited is 
that two Czech officers, with a few men 
from Gaida’s train, stz irted toward the rail- 
way station to look over the ground with a 
view to soon moving a large body of men to 
occupy the station where Russian govern- 
ment soldiers were posted. After this first | 
burst of firing there was a momentary | 
pause; then general firing began again, 
coupled with rushes of small bodies of 
soldiers to occupy points of vantage. Severe 
fighting followed and continued until after 
nightfall. At nightfall the government 
forces held possession of the station, but 
Gaida’s men drove them out and occupied 
the station finally, holding it till Tuesday 
morning. Gaida’s chief of staff stated that 
six men were killed and twenty were 
wounded in taking the station. 

‘Tuesday morning Gaida’s chief of staff 
was G juoted as saying to an officer who had 
gone into the station to get out some 
women: ‘The game is up and we'll take | 
our medicine.’ 

“Six men were sent from the railway 
station by Gaida to go to Czech head- 
quarters, and they asked that Czech forces 
come to his assistance. This story was 
told by one of Gaida’s men, wounded and 
being given medical treatment by the 
Canadian Red Cross. The Czech troops 
held aloof, however, and did not go to the 
assistance of Gaida. 

“‘Sometime between two and five o'clock 
Tuesday morning Gaida left the railway 
station. He was captured about five on the 
hill above the yards. He was marched on 
foot from the point of capture up Aleut- | 
skaya Street to the Russian staff head- 
quarters under arme . guard. He had been 
wounded in the foot, but not seriously. His 
chief of staff was also captured and taken 
to Russian headquarters. 

“‘General Gaida had been given three 
days to leave, and it was reported he would 
leave by steamer that week. He had been 
turned over by the Russians to the custody 
of the Czech staff. 

‘A certain number of deserters from the 
government army who deserted and joined 
Gaida were shot in the railway station and 
vicinity on being captured. 

‘‘By dawn Tuesday morning the fighting 
was virtually ended, and government forces 
were in entire control of the city, so that 
there was no difficulty in bringing the 
wounded from the station and its yards. 
This work continued ail day. 

‘Indications on Tuesday night were that 
Vladivostok would be normal on Wednes- | 
day, and that the banks and business 
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If the old veteran had not saved this man, forgotten 
in the excitement of the fire, who would have done it! 
Yet thoughtless citizens still think all that is humanly 
possible is done to protect dependents in such homes 
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periodical. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. 1. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 





Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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houses would be opened. All banks and 
virtually all business houses in Vladivostok 
had been closed since Monday—the streets 
unusually quiet. There were no signs of 
disorder, and the police reported that there 
had been no accidents, no lootings and no 
murders during the last three eventful 
a ays 

Embarking again at Vladivostok seemed 
in a way a tragedy. To leave all the misery 
and danger behind one and go back to 
comfort and safety was a crime; and so 
many men came to ask some slight service 
of the little departing group. Would some 
man going toward plenty sell a suit of 
clothes, a leather vest or a pair of boots? 
Were there any underclothes or old hand- 
kerchiefs to be had for the hospitals 
where they died for lack of everything? And 
almost all the travelers gave of their slen- 
der stores to the still poorer creatures who 
remained behind Letters were sent by 
hand to many a friend or relative living in 
afe countries; and appeals for help— food, 
provisions, warm clothes, everything which 
was so frightfully needed. Sailing brought 
a lump into one’s throat. To leave one’s 
country —even to help it—in the depths of 
misery made one heartsick; yet there was 
a mission to be accomplished, possible aid 
to be obtained, and my husband was the 
chosen messenger 

The trip back was interrupted for a few 
days in Japan, waiting for a steamer and 
getting the usual visés. It was there the 
news reached Mike of the change of gov- 
ernment, and of the new ministry created 
on more radical lines with Pépélaeff at its 
head. Handjine remained Minister of War 
and Tretiakoff was given the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs and the vice premiership, 
Kolchak remaining at the army's head 

The Japanese papers announced inno- 
cently enough ‘It is reported from 
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Border Stuff 


KENTUCKIAN living in Philadelphia 

writes a letter about his life in Okla- 
homa: “Il am desirous of making an ap- 
pointment with you with the object of fur 
nishing information of Western occurrences 
covering a pe riod of seventeen years in 
what was then Indian Territory and is now 
the state of Oklahoma, from which in 
formation one could write wonderfully in 
teresting articles. Many of the occurrences 
are historical and are now in the archives 
of the War and Interior Departments, 80 
their accuracy can be verified.” 

That sounds good— let’s go. And here's 
another gentleman, this time of Attica, 
indiana, who threatens to send in some 
stories about Clay Allison, once of some- 
what florid reputation in Oklahoma. Glad 
to hear from Clay. And here is a sheriff up 
in Cariboo, British Columbia, who marks 
his letter ‘“‘confidential’’—as it is not 
whoalso writes about old times out-of-doors: 

‘You say there must be many living men 
who made the trip over the old cow trails 
and saw the buffalo. I made that trip my- 
self. We saw a small band of buffalo when 
crossing the Staked Plain and we caught a 
yearling, which we took in to Cheyenne 
and sold. We tied it behind the chuck 
wagon until we reached Cheyenne and 
then we had a blow-out with the money 
I came out from Scotland in 1882 and went 
to Springer, New Mexico. I worked there 
and in the Panhandle for different brands; 
came up over the trail to Miles City in 
1886, drifted over into British Columbia 
and went to fur trading and managing 
posts in the interior for the Hudson's Bay 
Company. I have been sheriff at Cariboo 
for over ten years now.” 

I call that a right interesting confidential 
letter. A rolling stone ought to gather some 
moss in ten years as a sheriff. Few sheriffs 
used to last so long in our « ountry. 

All the way from Marshfield, Oregon, 
comes a letter from Thomas Carter, also an 
Argonaut, and this is another letter which 
comes astonishingly close home, because it 
tells of so many things which I myself 
knew intimately. Its writer says: 





“It was in the early seventies that I left 
a southern Indiana farm and joined that 
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authentic sources that all the misunder- 
standings which were brought about by the 
Czechoslovak memorandum are consid- 
ered at an end, and that the most friendly 
relations exist between the Russian people 
and the Czechoslovak representatives.’ 

Some weeks later, having reached New 
York, the tragic appeal of Kolchak—per- 
haps his last to the Allies—was seen in the 
daily papers. It said that the Czecho- 
slovaks had held up his ammunition trains, 
sacrificing his last chance of standing against 
the Bolsheviki before Irkutsk; also that the 
same group of Allies had held up the troop 
trains and also those with refugees in their 
retreat, until one hundred and twenty 
sections of the army transportation —one 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers with 
their poor arms and baggage—were lost to 
us, captured and victimized by their hide- 
ous opponents. 

The brave admiral still uttered no in- 
vectives against either the Bolsheviki or 
the ally who threw him into the enemy’s 
hands. 

He merely stated the facts, and called 
on the Allied nations to remonstrate with 
the Czeghs. He put their treachery on 
record for the world to judge! 

By the irony of fate—or perhaps with 
evil intent—this message occupies only a 
corner in small print, in the press, while in 
large type and with vivid headlines stand 
out the bitter facts of the army and its 
commander cut off from their base— Kol- 
chak the brave caught in a trap, and in a 
situation where it would seem he and the 
heroes of his army must be surrounded and 
crushed. 

No news further for days, and the silence 
causes deep mourning in every loyal Rus- 
sian heart. If these men escape evil it will 
be a very miracle of providential succor! 
Heaven looking down on such courage and 
such patience as theirs may show pity 








ever-restless tide of men and women then 
flowing west with increasing volume toward 
the frontiers of Kansas. I do not need to 
discuss with you my transition from a 
green country gawk to a man with a horse 
under him over forty years ago on the 
frontiers of Kansas. Suffice to say, I 
learned to ride and shoot and was rec koned 
as a unit in any company where I chanced 
to be. 

“After a few uneventful years on the 
frontier I joined a party of prospectors at 
Winfield, Kansas, in the spring of 1880 and 
we outfitted for the mountains. We made 
our way through the straggling settle- 
ments by way of Medicine Lodge to Dodge 
City, then the principal cattle-shipping 
point. 

‘From Dodge we followed the old Santa 
Fé Trail up the Arkansas to La Junta, Colo- 
rado, thence across the corner of Colorado 
to Trinidad, over the Raton Pass and so on 
down to Las Vegas, New Mexico. At the 
last-named place, learning of a recent gold 
strike at White Oaks, we drifted on toward 
that camp, arriving there, I think, some- 
time during April or May of that year. 
When we first arrived at White Oaks there 
was no building yet down on the flat and 
we drove on up the gulch above the Home- 
stake claim and camped. Across the gulch 
opposite the Homestake was another claim 
called—I think —-Old Abe. I do not know 
what years you were in White Oaks 

‘Il made a trip once over to the White 
Mountains and on to the Rio Bonita. I 
never was in the town of Lincoln. I was not 
in White Oaks very long—less than two 
years, | think—and eventually drifted to 
western Kansas, where I lived a number of 
years; and in Oklahoma until 1896, when I 
came to the coast. For five years I lived 
right where the old Chisholm Trail crosses 
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where humanity has remained cold. Not 
all humanity, however, for among the let- 
ters brought to me by my husband is one 
from a phlegmatic British officer, Colonel 
Y——., who is stationed in Vladivostok. 
He says: 

‘The situation is most serious, owing to 
the appalling increase of refugees—men, 
women and children, from Ekaterinburg, 
Ufa, Perm, the Ural villages, and now from 
Omsk. Thousands with hardly a stitch 
on-—and in nearly every case what gar- 
ments they have are made of cotton—with 
the severe weather already set in. They 
come in trains, on top of trains, in carts and 
on foot, destitute, without money or food. 
People living in warm houses can’t possibly 
realize what this winter will be for the poor 
people of this country. Rememb.r there is 
nothing to buy in the way of clothing, and 
besides the ruble has dropped till it is three 
hundred and fifty to the dollar. This isn’t 
so bad for the person who has dollars to buy 
rubles with, but you must understand 
what it means to the Russian who is being 
paid in rubles at the old rate, yet has to 
buy food and fuel with prices sky-high; or 
who lacks money altogether. 

“On top of this, disease is rife and there 
are no medicines. The great heart-rending 
cry Oh, for some warm clothing! For 
St ieee warm underclothes and _ shirts 
and socks. For women—outer garments, 
underclothes, in fact, everything; chil- 
dren’s, too, anything to warm their freezing 
bodies. Thousands of lives depend on these 
things, so please do what you can for 
the sake of humanity. No other form of 
propaganda can do so much for the pres- 
tige of civilization as this. Wool, flannel— 
any materials sent can be made up in our 
workroom. We will have the women make 
up garments, sewing or knitting. It would 
do your heart good to see how grateful 
these Russians can be, and are, for what has 











the Salt Fork of the Cimarron River in 
Oklahoma. My place of business was only 
seven miles from the homestead of the 
Daltons. I knew the mother and sister of 
those boys and I knew Grat and Emmett 
well. I made the run on horseback when 
the Cherokee Strip was opened and was 
present at all the other runs. 

“There were one or two killings in White 
Oaks while I was there, though I never wit- 
nessed one. I was present at one trial of as 
plain murder as was ever committed, but 
the killer came clear. Lord, what a life to 
live! 

“You know as I do that no written lan- 
guage can convey the faintest conception 
of what it was; one must have lived it 
to know what it was—there is no other 
way; and never again can it be in this 
country. Then indeed there was a country 
fit to be called by the sacred name America, 
peopled by men who were Americans, who 
lived, breathed, thought and talked Amer- 
ica and that only. I hope that the spirit of 
the men who tamed the West will rise again 
in their descendants, for the time is coming 
fast when every man must declare himself 
for the law and within the law, or else this 
nation must go down to destruction.” 


Yet another man, Mr. George F. Roper, 
of Two Harbors, Minnesota, used to have a 
loose foot too in his earlier days, and he 
also has crossed my own trails in the far-off 
Southwest many a time. He says: 


‘I saw a picture of old Fort Sumner 
which takes me back to one of the hottest 
days I ever saw in my life. It was in July, 
1871. I was at that time a member of 
Troop B, Eighth Cavalry, and we were 
stationed at Fort Stanton. We had been 


scouting round north and east of Stanton 
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been done. Russia moans and cries out to 
the world. She is a living body, and her 
tortures cannot be looked upon in cold 
blood as extraordinary. Never before has 
the world witnessed such an experience in 
social evolution. Russia is living, and every 
pore in her body is shedding blood.” 

In spite of this suffering our people are so 
numerous, our land has such possibilities of 
recuperation, our Slav race is so powerful 
that Russia is far from conquered. Heroic 
men are fighting and will go on fighting, 
and one may still count on the future, 
however black the present is. Russia has 
been overrun with Tartars and with Turks, 
with Swedes and Frenchmen before, yet it 
was our people who defeated Mustapha 
and the brilliant Charles, even as they did 
Napoleon. 

Last August Kolchak called on his allies 
for help, saying if arms and ammunition 
did not come he must retreat. He stood 
at the Volga then. At writing he stands at 
Irkutsk. The Bolsheviki are already shout- 
ing their victory over the world at large. 
Kolchak, knowing no one will hear, has 
ceased to call. But he hasn’t ceased fight- 
ing; and neither have some others. Our 
driven armies have turned and won before 
in history; always they have won alone 
against great odds. So it will be now 
perhaps, and one must have faith and hope 
and even charity, all of which are Russian 
qualities, which together with our national 
patience and insurmountable courage have 
sometimes worked miracles in the world’s 
history. To-day Russia’s friends for whom 
she offered her life seem to have deserted 
her, and all is dark. We must believe that 
Russia’s crucifixion will save the world, and 
resurrection following soon after will prove 
that her great sacrifice was not in vain. 

Meantime, her allies, say a prayer that 
when she wakes she may forgive your 
ignorance and sins. 





for about fifteen or twenty days and it 
would hardly be worth while to tell you 
that it was some hot old job. We had 
crossed the Pecos River several times in 
our journeying and in our aimless wander- 
ings I have often wondered if we were not 
just trying to see if we could not equal the 
celebrated march that Moses took one 
time. 

‘About three or four o’clock one terrible 
hot afternoon, after being in the saddle 
since before daylight, with the sun reflect- 
ing its rays back into our eyes from those 
white-sand deserts, we struck the cool 
shade of that double row of cottonwood 
trees at the end farthest from Sumner and 
in all my life I do not think I ever enjoyed 
anything as much as I did that long- 
remembered ride. I did know at that time, 
but have forgotten now, who the officer was 
that planted those trees, but if ever I get to 
heaven I am going to take a day or two and 
look round to see if I can find him and 
thank him for his forethought. 

“Looking up the road my mind traveled 
back over memory’s bridge, and with my 
comrades of forty-eight years ago I rode 
slowly down the road to our camping place 
of the night, which was just about halfway 
between the closer end of the row of trees 
and the broken-off stump in the foreground 
of the picture. Let me thank you for hav- 
ing preserved this picture. 

“Looking at the picture of Lincoln on 
the same page I am wondering if that can 
be the little Mexican town that was a few 
miles down the Hondo below Stanton, 
where we soldiers went when we had a leave 
of absence—and sometimes without— to 
enjoy ourselves for twenty-four hours. 
Looking into the picture and at the foot- 
hills over to the left, it looks to me very 
much like Fort Stanton was only just a few 
miles up round the bend of the road. In 
your wanderings round that country was it 
ever your privilege to explore the cave a 
mile or two below Stanton?” 


Yes, it was my privilege to explore the 
old Fort Stanton cave. It was one of the 
first things I did when I thought I was 
practicing law at Lincoln, New Mexico. 
I got jolly well lost in the old cave too, for 
it is noslouch of a cavern. White Oaks and 
Lincoln were my towns in 1881. 
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A skating rink in Shanghai, roofed with Certain-teed 





i ECAUSE no one anywhere has a monopoly on the 
1; sale of Certain-teed Roofing to the public, the 
W opportunity of buying it is now as general as the knowl- 
I? edge of its labor and money saving qualities. 


jj! A staple necessity so saving of money and skilled labor 
. t should be—as it is—untaxed by the burdening costs of 
special selling privileges. 


Your dealer is never asked to incur the expense and 
market-hazard of carrying an unnecessarily large stock— 
| or any other unusual cost or risk—as payment for his 
free right to sell Certain-teed. 


Any dealer, at any time, can get from a nearby Certain- 
teed warehouse or distributing center, any quantity—a 
score of rolls or thousands—at the same fair price per roll. 


The commercial democracy of this policy makes possible 

an unprofiteering passage of Certain-teed Roofing from 
the factory to user—whether that user be a corporation or 
\ the owner of a modest farm or home. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
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The Only Non 


Automatic 


This long-wanted improvement is now an integral part « 
the new Columbia Grafonola. Built right into the moto 
Invisible. Automatic. Operates on any record, long or shor} 
Nothing to move or set or measure. Just put on your recor 
and the Grafonola plays and stops itself. 








No other phonograph has it. All other stops must be sé 
by hand for every record. No other phonograph can get 
Basic patents protect the Columbia Non Set Automatic Sto 
It is the last touch of comfort and convenience added to tk 
greatest of all musical instruments, the Columbia Grafonola. 


Fxclusively on the 


olumt 


Grafonol 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Plug of the World 


They Have Again Proved 
Their Supremacy 


In every field of competition—on land, 
on water, and in the air—AC Spark Plugs, 
during 1919, made epochal contribution to 
titular achievement. In the light of the 
accomplishments, partially listed herewith, 
AC’s have again solidly established their 
right to the title: Standard Spark Plug 
of the World. You, too, can rely on them. 


Champion Ignition Company 
KLINT, Michigan 


» 1,155.7 1 16, 139, Feb. 13, 1917, 
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BRIXTON: She'd follow me in a week to 
be sure I had put on my goloshes. 

LAWRENCE: You are sure that left to 
yourself you want to accept this offer? 

BRIXTON: You bet I do! 

LAWRENCE: And that if I could assure 
you that Marie would take it right you 
would be glad? 

BRIXTON: Glad! 

LAWRENCE (portentously): Then, Alan, 
for your sake, I break through the profes- 
sional code, I will betray something which 
I am in honor bound not to betray. But 
you must give me your word not to re- 
peat it. 

BRIXTON: Of course, my dear fellow, of 
course, 

LAWRENCE: Alan, I have noticed in this 
world that when one member of a partner- 
ship is dissatisfied with the situation the 
other is very apt to be also. 

BRIXTON: What does that mean? I have 
no partners. 

LAWRENCE: You may accept this West- 
ern partnership with a free conscience. It is 
just what Marie would wish—to have you 
go off for a few months. 

BRIXTON (smiling): Is this the resuit of 
your own observation, John? For if so I 
must tell you you are a bum observer. 

LAWRENCE: No, she came down here to 
tell me herself. 

BRIXTON: Now how in the world did she 
get wind of it? Do you suppose they spoke 
to her? What was it? She thought she 
oughtn’t to stand in my way? Do you 
think she really meant it? 

LAWRENCE: She spoke very sincerely. 

BRIXTON: She said clearly that she would 
be willing to have me accept this offer? 

LAWRENCE: She had not heard of the 
offer, Alan. 

BRIXTON (disappointed): 
are we talking about? 

LAWRENCE: Marie feels about as you do 
about matrimony. She was the client who 
delayed my answer to the telephone. She 
came to speak to me about a separation. 

BRIXTON: Marie—a separation! She’s 
crazy. 

LAWRENCE: She seemed very clear men- 
tally. 

BRIXTON: I can’t understand it. 

LAWRENCE: You ought to be able to. 
She feels exactly as you do. 

BRIXTON: As I do? 

LAWRENCE: That it’s hard to go back 
to matrimony after two years of celibacy. 

BRIXTON: Don’t be an ass, John! It’s 
another man. 

LAWRENCE: 
judged. 

BRIXTON: You mean it damned soon 
would be with an attractive woman like 
Marie. John, you must have misunder- 
stood her. She couldn’t get on without me. 
She’s as dependent on me as a child. 

LAWRENCE: Just what she said of you. 

BRIXTON: That I was dependent on her? 

LAWRENCE: As a child. 

BRIXTON: And do you mean to say you 
encouraged her to come down here and 
talk nonsense like that to you? 

LAWRENCE: I don’t know that I encour- 
aged her; not any more than I encouraged 
you. 

BRIXTON: It’s not at all the same thing. 
It’s very different for a man to consider 
going into business in another city, and for 
a woman to decide in cold blood to leave 
her husband. 

LAWRENCE: It’s exactly the same thing, 
Alan. 

BRIXTON: My Lord, what strange crea- 
tures women are, John! Here is the most 
domestic, unselfish woman I ever knew 
willing in one moment to break up a happy 
marriage of fourteen years ~ 

LAWRENCE: Twelve years, Alan. 

BRIXTON: I suppose I know how long 
I’ve been married! Fourteen years in No- 
vember. 

LAWRENCE: Only twelve of those years 
were married, Alan; the other two were 
years of celibacy—divine celibacy, as 
Marie said. 

BRIXTON: She said the years I was away 
were divine? 

LAWRENCE: 
by that —— 

BRIXTON: 


Oh, then what 


No, no; not at present, I 


I understood her to mean 


Thank you, I don’t need an 
interpreter of my wife’s sayings. I think I 
can get the idea unassisted. Divine! And 
all the time I was away, John, I was worry- 
ing myself sick about how Marie was get- 
ting on without me. 
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WHAT ARE THEY FIGHTING FOR? 


Concluded from Page 11) 


LAWRENCE: Even when you were with 
those nice friendly girls who made you 
eel —— 

BRIXTON: Why, John, Marie has been 
the only serious interest in my life ever 
since I left college. I’ve always thought of 
our marriage as peculiarly sacred. Didn't 
we seem like a happy couple? Did you ever 
dream that Marie was discontented? 

LAWRENCE: No, nor that you were, until 
this morning. 

BRIXTON: It’s the deceit I mind—the 
idea that I’ve been living day by day with 
a creature who wanted to get rid of me. 

LAWRENCE: Alan, consider for a moment 
that it is exactly the way you felt yourself. 

BRIXTON: It is net at all the way | felt! 
I never thought of breaking up my home. 

LAWRENCE: No, men don’t. They just 
think of leaving it. 

BrRIxTON: I shall go uptown now and 
have this out with Marie. 

LAWRENCE: You gave me your word, 
you know, that you wouldn't repeat it to 


anyone. 
BRIXTON: Goto thunder! What do you 
think? There are times when codes must 


be broken. 

LAWRENCE: Do you really think so? 

BRIXTON: Times when it’s your duty to 
repeat a confidence. 

LAWRENCE: Are you quite sure? 

BRIXTON: Quite. 

[BRIXTON rushes out of the office. As soon as 
he is safely gone, LAWRENCE opens the door 
of the inner room and beckons MARIE out. 
He rubs his hands gleefully. 

LAWRENCE: Well, I’ve good news for 
you, Marie. Everything can be arranged 
just as you would wish. 

MARIE: John, you angel! 

LAWRENCE: Yes, Alan is going into busi- 
ness with some people in Seattle. He will 
have to be away six months at least, and 
the partnership begins on the first of the 
year. 

MARIE (suppressing an inclination to 
dance): How wonderful! Nothing could be 
better. No explanations, no hurt feelings. 
(Changing her manner): He doesn’t by any 
chance want me to go too? 

LAWRENCE: No, no. He doesn’t. 

MARIE: That seems most too good to be 
true. 

LAWRENCE (thoughtfully): 
ticularly doesn’t. 

MARIE (her attention atiracted by this 
phrase): He particularly doesn’t? 

LAWRENCE: So he said. 

Marie: May I ask = not? 

LAWRENCE: That i is the pleasant feature 
of the case. It isn’t a question of driving 
him off against his will—or deceiving him 
as to your state of mind. He feels about 
matrimony just as you do. 

Marie: As I do? 

LAWRENCE: Yes, that it’s all very well 
in moderation, but that too much of it can 
become an intolerable bore. 

Marie: A bore! Do you mean Alan 
says I bore him? 

LAWRENCE: No. Life. 
bores him. 

MARIE (with a snort of contempt): Of 
course that means me. When a married 
man says that life bores him he means his 
wife does. 

LAWRENCE (judicially): Well, he did not 
say that. 

MARIE: Things have come to a pretty 
pass, upon my word, when Alan finds me a 


No, he par- 


It’s life that 


bore! John, I believe there’s another 
woman. He talked a lot about a girl he 
met in the West—but, then, he talked 


about a lot of girls. I suppose he’s in love, 
LAWRENCE (in same tone): He said not, 
MARIE: Alan wouldn't know whether he 
were in love or not, unless I told him. But 
you may be sure he wouldn't find me bor- 
ing if there weren't someone else. Oh, John, 
what a wretched time women have in this 
world, anyhow. You give your very best to 
a man—your whole life and interest and 
love—and what’s your reward? He finds 
you a bore. 
LAWRENCE: 
felt yourself. 
MarRIE: How can you say that, 
I never said Alan bored me, 


But it’s about the way you 


John? 


I have too 


much self-respect to speak that way about 
my husband to a total stranger. 
“LAWRENCE (protesting): A stranger! 


MARIE: I mean an outsider—a third 
person—my husband to whom I’ve been 


married fourteen years. 

LAWRENCE: Twelve, you said, Marie. 

MARIE: It seems such an insult, John; 
an insult to all the past. He did love me 
once, and if we had known then that it was 
all going to end by his finding that I bored 
him — 

[She cannot finish her sentence. 

LAWRENCE: I can’t see why you are so 
annoyed, Marie, when it seemed the ar- 
rangement was just the very one you 

wanted, 

MARIE: I’m delighted with the arrange- 
ment, John, but it’s the deceit I mind. To 
think that evening after evening when we 
seemed to be having such a quiet peaceful 
time together he was really thinking - 
[The door of the outer ee opens and ALAN 

comes in quickly an tnnounced, 

BrRIxTon: Ah, I thought that would be 
the idea. I said to myself before I got to 
the Subway that this is where I'd find you 
rather than at home. Now, my dear Marie, 
let us be calm. There is a right way to do 
things and a wrong way. Let us talk this 
over like reasonable beings --— 


MARIE: I am reasonable, Alan; perfectly 
reasonable. I may be boring, but I am rea- 
sonable. 


BRIXTON (too much interested in his own 
words to notice hers): But I must say it 
would have been more honorable—more 
consistent with the whole tone of our past 
life—if you had come to me and not to a 
stranger. 

LAWRENCE (protesting): A stranger! 

BRIXTON: Well, a third person. You 
know—if you know anything about me 
after fourteen years—that I am not a man 
to hold a woman against her will. 

MARIE (sarcastically): No, particularly 
not one who bores you. 

BRIXTON: Bores me! What 
mean—bores me? 

Marie: I hear you are going about com- 
plaining that I bore you. 

BRIXTON: I never said any such thing! 
Where did you get that from? 

MakrIE (looking at LAWRENCE): 
reliable source. 

BRIXTON: Well, I must say that I should 
think after fourteen years you would know 
better than to believe the first mischief 
maker who comes along and says that 

MaRIE: It was John! It was John! 

BRIXTON (turning on LAWRENCE): 
you tell Marie I said she bored me? 

LAWRENCE (unafraid): I said you said 
life bored you; and you did. 

BRIXTON: A very different thing. 

MARIE: It’s not different. When a man 
says life bores him he always means his 
wife. You know that, Alan. What is the 
use of quibbling over words? 

BRIXTON: It isn’t quibbling. 


do you 


From a 


Did 


MaRIE: Yes, , is. Isn't it, John? 

LAWRENCE: I don’ care to say 

MARIE: Well, it is 

BRIXTON: That isn’t the point anyhow. 
The point is —— 

oe Of course it’s the point 


BRIXTON: I suppose you'll admit I know 
the point of an argument? 

MARIE: No, not at all. 

BRIXTON: The point is—did you say the 
years I was away were divine? 


MARIE (turning on JOHN with the deepest 
reproach): John, did you repeat that? 
BRIXTON: Oh, you did say it, then? 


LAWRENCE (coldly): You said exactly 
those words, 

BRIXTON (deeply reproachful): 
think - 
Marie: Well, I may 
there’s a great deal in the 
things. If you give things 
twist —— 

LAWRENCE: Humorous! 

Marie: Well, Alan, you know 
never did have a sense of humor, 

LAWRENCE: I don’t know what you 
mean. 

MARIE: You have excellent qualities, 
John, but you haven’t a sense of humor, 


Marie, to 
have said it, but 


way you say 
a humorous 


John 
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Alan and I were saying so only last eve- 
ning, after you left. 

LAWRENCE: Well, I have enough sense 
of humor to find you two awfully comic. 

Marie: Is it your idea of comedy when 
a woman finds after fourteen years that she 
bores her husband? 

BRIXTON: Is it your idea of comedy 
when a man finds after fourteen years that 
his wife wants to leave him? 

LAWRENCE( coming between them) 
Marie 

Marie: Oh, John, don’t interrupt us 
just as we seem to be coming to a rational 
understanding. ; 

LAWRENCE: I was only going to suggest 
that you would be uninterrupted in the 
inner room and that I have other client 
[They obey his suggestion and disappear into 

the inner room, and as they go both veice 

may be heard saying in the 
same phrase: ‘After fourteen 
married life es 

When they have gone LAWRENCE pulls 

himself together, picks up the articles of 

partnership, glances over them and rings 
the bell on his desk. MRS, WALES enters 

Mrs. WALES (hopefully): Do you want 
to dictate that letter to the surrogate? 


: Alan 


same tone th 
years or 


LAWRENCE: No! 

Mrs. WALEs: Do you want to talk 
about marriage? 

LAWRENCE (who has forgotten his earlier 


conversation): Marriage? Why, certainly 
not! I want three copies made of these 
articles of partnership, as quickly 
sible. 

Mrs. WALEs: These must be signed be- 
fore a notary public. 

LAWRENCE: Well, get a notary, then. 

Mrs. WALEs: I'll get the man next door 
to come in — 

She moves rapidly to the door of the inner 
room and opens, She gives sa slight s scream 
and close sul. 

LAWRENCE: Oh, it’sall right, Mrs. Wales, 
They're married. 

Mrs. WALEs: They were not behaving 
as if they were married, 

LAWRENCE (surprised): 
then, of course, they 
divorced. 

Mrs. WALEs: 


as pos- 


No? Oh, well 
don’t want to be 


I should say not! 


LAWRENCE: Mrs. Wales, will you ex- 
plain something to me? You've been mar- 
ried. Why is it that people want to get 


uway from each other as long as they think 
the other person is dependent on them, but 
as soon as they find the other person is per 
fectly independent —why, then they want 
to stay together? 

Mrs. Wages: No two people in the 
world are dependent on each other, 

LAWRENCE: What do you mean? 

Mrs. WALES: Naturally ot ndent 
people are independent of everyone, Nat 
urally dependent people will clin stoai one 

LAWRENCE (impressed): Mrs. Wales, let 
me put a hypothetical you: A 
couple who have been happily married for 
many years decide separately that they 
are dissatisfied with the married state. An 
opportunity for separation for at least half 





case to 


the year—separation without scandal or 
legal action—an opportunity for a new busi 
ness partnership for the husband—pre 


sents itself, But both are unwilling to take 
advantage of it, for fear of hurting the fee] 
ings of the other. A mutual friend, informed 
of their secret wishe s, explains the truth, 
and suddenly they appear to lose their en- 
thusiasm for separating. Now what do you 
think of that? 

Mrs. WALEs: 
a bachelor. 

LAWRENCE: That is not the point, Mr 
Wales. The point is—ought they not to 
ignore their momentary inclinations and 
agree to separate temporarily? 

Mrs. WALES: That would be the wiser 
course, 

LAWRENCE: Then ask the notary to 
come here, will — 


That the mutual friend is 


Mrs. WALEs: But they won’t consider 
doing it. 

LAWRENCE: But, Mrs. Wales, why not? 

Mrs. WALES: Because now they each 


know that the other party wants to be free 
too. 
LAWRENCE: You mean there isn’t any 
use of sending for the notary? 
Mrs. WALES: Not the least. 
LAWRENCE: Then what is the solution 
Mrs. WALES: Why, Mr. Lawrence, 
there isn’t any. 


CURTAIN 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


I told him I thought that that would 
about do for that line. Then I reiterated 
my question as to letters from Bulgaria. 

“They say, all of them,” said my dis- 

| couraged ex-American as he dropped his 

| face in his hands with an expression of 
unhappiness that did not leave me 
happy—‘‘they say that America ought to 
help Bulgaria; that we ought to send over 
food, clothing, money; that we ought to 
invest canted te Bulgarian business enter- 
prises. They all look to America.” 

““My friend,” said I to him, “how is 
America going to do everything that is 
asked of her to-day? To whom is America 
herself to look to-day? Is there nothing 
due to America herself? Isn’t it about 
time that America was trying to do a little 
something for herself?” 

We parted. I really hope that I have 
reported the full feeling of this young man 
accurately. I make no attempt to quote 
his exact words, but I am positive about 
the general accuracy. This was the second 
man who had openly declared that he was 
done with America. As I have said, he was 
the bitterest of all of those with whom I 
talked. He pulled the tremolo stop about 
being robbed of his shotguns. I may now 
tell him that I have seen, in the possession 
of the United States Government, those 
same two shotguns—also two revolvers, 
an Austrian army rifle, and two thousand 
rounds of mixed ammunition; all of which 
I was told were taken from this man at the 
same time. He did not mention that fact. 
Indeed, a good many of his like forgot to 
mention a great many facts. I think he 
may push in his tremolo stop. If he clears 
out for Bulgaria he will be keeping his 
own promise. 

That evening I concluded to jump my 
Chinese cook and Irish waiter girl and go 
out to the cafeteria where the waiter boy 

| is Greek. I strolled in and, as I said, with 
the skill born of long practice in Los 


| Angeles tossed myself a meal into a tray 
| and called for one in the dark. 


I don’t 
believe this cafeteria believes in the 
brotherhood of man, because a sign at the 
counter requested you to pay when you 
take your tray away and not after you 
have finished and started out. 

While I was settling for my chow in ad- 
vance a tall young soldier boy put down 
his tray close to mine. I was feeling lonely. 
I tapped him on the shoulder and asked 
him if he would come and sit with me, reach- 
ing for his ticket as I did so. 

He flushed and said, ‘‘Why, I can pay 
that’; but when I told him what I wished 
he smiled, and so we dined together. 

Always on the sleeve before me at the 
table were those two gold chevrons. He 
also was of the Argonne. I had not been. 


A Modest Musician 


My young doughboy was tall, slim, well 
set up, soldier all the way. He was little 
more than a boy. His skin was clear as a 
baby’s, his eye as fresh and blue and direct. 
He seemed so awfully young to have been 
through what he had seen. First I asked 
him about his nationality. 

“T was born in Milwaukee,” he said. 
“I’m Scandinavian by descent. My mother 
was Danish and my father Norwegian. 
I guess I’m American, all right.” 

I told him I thought he was. 

It seemed that he was in the regimental 
band, enlisted as a musician. He spoke of 
it all shyly, diffidently, bashfully, though 
I don’t believe he thought he was being 
heroized in the least. 

“You see,” he went on, “‘they don’t use 
music very much in frontals any more, so 
when we got over there we didn’t have 
so much to do. They put us musicians to 
work as stretcher bearers. Yes, I worked 
a while at the front as stretcher bearer. 
| I saw—quite a lot of things. But after 
| a while, when we had lost thirty men out 

of our fifty, they took us out, because 
| there wouldn’t have been any music much 
| longer. They stationed us a little way back 
| of the line then. So you see I wasn’t right 

at the front when the actual end came in 

the Argonne. I was just a stretcher bearer, 
| nothing much, you see. And then—well, 
after the Armistice we came back home. 
Then they ordered us here. 

“I’m billeted at the Y. M. C. A.,” he 
added. ‘“‘There’s a basketball game on 
to-night. Wouldn’t you like to come over 
and see it?” 





He spoke always shyly, like the boy he 
was. I told him I should be very glad 
indeed. 

At the Y. M. C. A. desk a little later I 
introduced myself and in turn was intro- 
duced to the regimental adjutant, a captain 
of regulars who had those two yellow 
chevrons on his sleeves. He was to referee 
the game that night—a clean-cut shy 
young officer, diffident and unassuming 
I presume about the busiest man in the 
regiment, as a regimental adjutant is 
bound to be. First he took me into the 
arena, where a double bunch of live young 
chaps were stripped down for the basket- 
ball game. It went a little swift for the 
naked eye to follow, but somebody won, 
one side or the other. After a while the 
whistle signals of the referee stopped and 
my captain came to me, apologizing for 
the quality of his game. 

“You ought to see it when we have two 
of the very best teams on,” said he. 

I presume it would resemble murder 
and mayhem. Then the regimental band 
played. 

I learned that something like three hun- 
dred soldiers are billeted here. 

“IT don’t know what we're going to do 
here when these boys go,” said the man- 
ager of the Y. M. C. A. “‘They are splen- 
did. This place will seem dead when they’re 
gone.” 

I met another, colonel of the command, 
who asked if I wouldn’t like to come over 
and see how an army man and his wife 
lived in Gary in a catch-as-catch-can home 
of their own, rented furnished for they 
didn’t know how long. After a brief visit 
at the regimental office we all did go over 
to the colonel’s home. This does not come 
under the category of the day’s work. 


No Use Being Careful 


What is it that makes an army officer of 
the regulars so fine a man to talk to? I 
have often wondered. I presume it is 
because the army training has cut away 
most of the little vanities, has brought him 
down to the essential things in life, and set 
him face to face not with small things but 
with large and grave issues. Now I seem 
to recall having saen in my talks with these 
new friends a little silver star or so set in 
the middle of a decoration, worn at the 
right edge on the left side of the jacket 
If you will search out the meaning of this 
little star you will find it means Citation. 
Yet I could not get any of these men to 
admit that they had ever heard a shot 
fired in anger or ever seen anything done 
worth mentioning. 

It was getting late taps on Saturday 
night. The young captain was good enough 
to walk to my hotel with me through the 
snow. I asked him a question or two. 

“Tt was an odd thing, the luck of that 
game,” he said haltingly and shyly after 
a while. “Once, for instance, there was 
occasion for me to go out ahead, through 
the barrage, to find out something that was 
needed. My superior said that two of us 
ought to go and they sent another officer 
with me, though I told them there was no 
use in risking two of us in that way. We 
got out through the barrage all right, and 
we came back through it all right. Just 
at the door of my dugout a couple more of 
our friends stepped up. We were all stand- 
ing there in the night time and I just 
stepped down into the dugout for a minute. 
I heard a shell burst close outside. When 
I went up one of my friends was dead and 
two were mortally hurt. I had been 
spared. Well, you see, after a little of that 
you sort of get to knowing that it’s no use 
trying to take care of yourself. When it 
comes it comes. I suppose a man just 
went on and did his duty and got to feeling 
he must take his chances and not worry 
about it. That’s about ali there was over 
there. Good night, sir.’”’ 

It was approaching midnight. I had 
seen something of life that day in Gary. 
I had heard these men of the Army exe- 
crated bitterly. When I talked with them 
I found them as simple as men and as shy 
as boys. My colonel drew about as much 
pay in a month as some foreign laborers 
who can’t talk English earn in a week in 
the rolling mills—and the latter live in 
better houses. My captain adjutant earns 
about a third of what a worker in a steel 
mill does, and he can’t marry and have a 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
home at all while the celebrated American 
standard of living comes as high as it does 
to-day. 

Shedding a few tears for the downtrod 
proletariat I turned in after my own sixteen- 
hour day. 

I took my Sunday dinner at the home 
of the editor and owner of the daily news- 
paper into whose city room I earlier had 
broken. This gentleman has been in Gary 
all its life, and in newspaper work all his 
life, and has been in a position to know the 
inside of all the labor troubles in this town. 
He spoke at considerable length 

“Of course,” he said, “the situation was 
getting intolerable from the employers’ 
side. There were twenty-four unions in 
the steel plants, twenty-four walking dele- 
gates among the men there saying, ‘If one 
stops we all stop.’ I know that the super- 
intendent of the mills wanted the eight- 
hour day, and he told me when this strike 
broke out that it set the mills just that 
much farther from the eight-hour day. A 
good many of these new-come foreigners 
care for nothing but money. They would 
work twelve hours a day for two weeks at a 
stretch, and the twenty-four-hour day was 
not an unusual thing for some of them 
when it netted them thirty dollars a day. 
rhe men themselves wanted the overtime; 
or at least a great many of them did. 

“Not all the reasonable laboring men in 
the mills really wanted to strike, but you 
know how those things are handled. The 
insidious counsel of the delegates did its 
work. All at once there was atueeh anda 
stampede, and most of them found them- 
selves outside the gates. Some of them can 
never get back. There was one good Amer- 
ican whose case I knew— fifty-three years 
old and owner of his own house, and within 
seven years of the pension line. When he 
had time to think it over he was sorry he had 
quit, and went back for work. The super- 
intendent had to tell him that he could not 
take him back, that his place was filled 
now. What is that man going to do? 

“Many of these laborers were very ig- 
norant. One foreigner worked three days 
in the mills and eleven days as a picket on 
strike. He went back to the mill boss and 
wanted pay for the whole fourteen days, 
and was sore because he couldn't get it! 
A captain of the pickets worked in the 
mills, slept enough to rest up a bit, and 
then went on picket duty on the streets. 
All those people wanted to get the coin 
going and coming. ‘More mon!’ is their 
real slogan.” 


The Movement Against Gompers 


“The local strikers got no outside help. 


They expected the steel railroads and 
anthracite unions to go out, but they did 
not. No one has helped them. Now there 
are a lot of middle-aged men out of a job 
in Gary. 

“It was prohibition and nothing else 
that saved the town of Gary. There were 
one hundred and eighty saloons here, and 
luckily they were all shut when the strike 
came. The men had been saving more and 
more, buying more Liberty Bonds. The 
income from their savings has really been 
the backbone of the strike. 

“The laboring men, so far as they had 
any grievance at all, made the mistake of 
listening to the wrong leaders. This man, 
W. Z. Foster, radical as he is, has been 
trying to convert the American Federation 
of Labor to his doctrines. He wanted to 
oust Gompers and to change the American 
Federation of Labor. It was due to his 
counsels that this strike was pulled before 
the conference in Washington could get 
together. 

‘*Foater, of course, has been getting the 
reds to worm themselves into all of the 
unions and to do that while the war was 
on. Then came the Armistice; then came 
the flu, which shut down the meetings. 
Gompers was for eight hours a day, and he 
would have got it in Gary. Foster pulled 
the strike and he failed. 

“As to this growing influence of the red 
element in ihe Weber unions of the country, 
little has been done to check it. There has 
been no boldness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, 

“Now these strikes can’t go on forever, 
of course, if the country is to go on. Such 
a strike costs too much to everyone—espe- 
cidlly when there is back of the strike the 
sinister intention that there really was back 
of this one—the idea of one big union, and 
the less openly expressed idea of a revolu- 
tion to destroy the Government of the 
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United States. Just the discomfort that 
the public has felt over some of these allied 
strikes has been enough to make the public 
lose a good deal of sympathy with labor 
unions in America. If the public knew all 
the facts, all about how these red leaders 
are trying to make I. W. W.’s out of all the 
workers of America, they would have still 
less sympathy. If this strike had never 
happened it would have been better for 
every laboring man in the Gary mills. 
They were right on the road for their eight- 
hour day; and from what you have seen 
here you know that they were making good 
enough money for men of their ability. 
Bad leadership and a sheeplike willingness 
to be led—that’s what made the Gary 
strike.” 

Among the laboring men and their 
leaders with whom I talked in Gary I had 
heard a great many loud bids for sympathy 
for the foreigner on account of the laboring 
conditions to which he was condemned, It 
is entirely true that a great many of these 
people when they first came across had 
already condemned themselves to abject 
squalor—they came out of that and 
brought that with them. But no such 
thing as general squalor exists i tee | 
among the very lowest types of steel-mill 
labor. My editor friend and I got in a car 
and went all over Gary, covering fully the 
districts occupied by the homes of the mill 
workers. 

“I built and sold some of these houses 
myself,”” said my companion, pointing out 
a row of tidy eight-room houses. ‘‘As you 
see, I tried to make them architecturally as 
different as possible; they are as good as 
any suburban houses in the middle-class 
districts round Chicago.” 


Comfortable Housing 


Most of this construction was concrete. 
Many rows of houses were rented of the 
steel company, many were in course of 
being paid for in installments, yet others 
had been fully paid for and were owned by 
laborers—a great many of whom also 
owned stock in the steel company itself. 
The average type of this house is about six 
rooms, two stories. Some of the more 
modest houses have but four rooms. We 
passed through the negro quarter in Gary, 
and there the concrete houses are quite 
humble, but they are uniform and they 
are neat. 

There is no slum district or at least I did 
not see it. The west side of Chicago and 
the country round the stockyards are by 
no means so neat or so sightly. Of course 
all these people were in the lockstep of 
standardized labor, but they had labor to 
sell, and nothing else, and on that basis 
I myself cannot see that they were so badly 
off. The main trouble was that they were 
led by a lot of selfish and egotistical men, 
failures and envy breeders themselves. 
None of them could be content to let 
evolution take its course. They must have 
their metamorphosis all at once. So they 
pulled their strike, and it failed. 

Here then was a part of America; and 
here, obviously spread out before the coun- 
try, is that great problem of Americaniza- 
tion, so-called. It is a lovely word for a 
politician to roll under his tongue—it puts 
him in right with the big business which 
very possibly controls his constituency 
back home. The whole theory of Amer- 
icanization is one which J. J. Rousseau and 
T. Jefferson would call perfectly lovely if 
they were alive. It goes in well with a lot 
of these mentally subjective theories about 
altruism and democracy, which in my belief 
have pretty much brought America to 
ruin, they have come so far away from 
doing precisely what they claimed to do. 

At least I had no great amount of sym- 
pathy for these downtrod proletarians 
when I went to call on Father DeVille, who 
for some three months has been stationed 
in Gary, engaged in settlement work and 
what is loosely called Americanization work. 
He has some funds from his church and 
from certain societies in Chicago. I thought 
I would call on the good father and have 
a talk with him, but by the time I got to 
him, after meeting all these other people in 
Gary, my own personal feathers were all 
ruffled up, and I am afraid I did not make 
much of a hit with the good father when 
I first started in. 

My good father weighs, I should say, a 
couple of hundred pounds, is dark and wide, 
and has large brown eyes which well illu- 
minate a large and kindly face. He is 
dignified, self-contained, a man of good 
mind, and with the self-respect of his own 
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position in life. He was born in the 
Trentino, when that was Austrian country, 
came to America as a youth, and here took 
up the studies which later admitted him to 
the priesthood. 

“If you come to me with your mind 
already made up,” said he, his own feathers 
rising, ‘‘ what is the use in my saying any- 
thing to you? If you do not believe that 
anything can come out of this American- 
ization work why should I argue with you? 
For my own part I think that the church 
has much to do here in Gary. I think that 
I can do much good in the world right here. 
In my modest way, doing the best I can, 
I want to help these foreigners to become 
Americans. I feel that I am an American 
myself, and I want these other people to 
become Americans. 

“How am I working? Just the best I 
can. We go among their homes all we can. 
We address them in public meetings all we 
can, trying to tell them that they ought to 
respect the laws of this country, ought to 
learn about this country, ought to live in it 

as Americans and not as foreigners.” 

I asked him what he thought about the 
continuance of foreign-language news- 
papers in America, and he replied: ‘‘How 
can we dispense with them? If we stop 
those newspapers how could we address all 
these people who do not speak our language? 
I can get at these people better through 
their native-language journals than I can 
7 other way 

seing of the ‘belief that there ought to be 
no language used in America in these days 
except the American language I could 
make only a very grumbling assent to this 
sort of proposition. I suggested the idea, 
which I had heard elsewhere, that all of 
these foreign newspapers should be printed 
with parallel translations of the text done 
in English so that the American people 
also may know what is going on in their 
own country. My good father thought 
that we ought not to be in too big a hurry, 
that all these agencies of advance must be 
slow and steady. I could not call him any- 
thing but an agency for good in that 
polyglot community. I may add that he 
has been instrumental in bringing over to 
this country fifteen hundred Belgian chil- 
dren, for all of whom he has found homes 
in America. I don’t myself just see what 
Europe would have done without America 
during the late unpleasantness; though 
I confess that even after my interview with 
Father DeVille I could not see precisely 
what America is going to do with Europe 
now that she has got it. 

The mayor of the town, Mr. W. F. 
Hodges, was so good as to come down from 
his home to his office so that I might get 
an expression from him as to the Gary 
trouble. He is a man of less than middle 
age, of American ancestry, coming from 
the southern part of Kentucky. I do not 
know his politics, and should think that the 
game of politics in Gary might be rather 
complicated; but there was no doubt in 
my mind of the Americanism of the man. 
He began with the usual platitudes. 

“You may say,” said he, “that every- 
thing is quiet in Gary and that the situation 
is well in hand. We are entirely adequate 
to cope with any problem that may rise. 
There has been no actual disorder here.” 


What the Mayor Said 


I grinned at him pleasantly and sug- 
gested that we might as well get down to 
brass tacks. After that we did, and he 
opened up very freely and frankly his 
own opinions about a great many of these 
matters. 

“Well, you know what happened,” said 
he. ‘There is no use believing all the line 
of gentle talk you hear from these dis- 
gruntled socialists. They’re only covering 
up. It was the direct-action element that 
made all the real trouble here. A lot of 
these men whom you say you have inter- 
viewed are the worst sort of reds, though 
they deny it. The reds and the revolution- 
ists have worked into every union in this 
town. Trouble? How could there be any- 
thing but trouble? These men make their 
living out of trouble. 

‘Yes, we did have trouble here. This 
foreign element very much resented negro 
labor coming in to any extent. Some of the 
worst little riots we had rose over that 
proposition. On the corner yonder two 
negroes were on a street car. A lot of 
foreigners jumped the car to take them off, 
and then we had it. I may say that at any 
time I can get five hundred men back of me 
in fifteen minutes. The Loyal Legion of 
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the citizens of Gary were mighty soon 
among those present in that mob on the 
corner yonder. With my regular police 
force and such assistance as we had there 
were thirty of those rioters here in this 
building inside of fifteen minutes. Inci- 
dentally there were a good many of them 
laid out in that little row on the street. 
I have heard a report that one diligent 
deputy with the cranking lever of a flivver 
laid out eight of those people before all the 
arrests were made. We didn’t really need 
to arrest them very much. 

“Of course since the Army has come 
there has been absolutely no disorder, and 
I don’t anticipate any in the future, even 
in case the Army should call away the 
troops. The real trouble has not been with 
the laborers but with their leaders. If the 
latter had had their way they would have 
called out labor all over America this win- 
ter and tied up the whole country. Then 
they actually would have upset the Gov- 
ernment of the country. That was the 
potential situation right here in Gary. It 
was just as bad as it dared be. 

“These disturbances rose because we 
had no adequate law to prevent them. We 
let these people come over here and talk as 
they please and do as they please, and yet 
some alleged Americans want to repeal the 
Espionage Act, which has been about the 
only law we had to cope with such a situa- 
tion. The state of Indiana has just passed 
a new law making it a criminal offense to 
talk of overthrowing the Government of 
this country by violence. Of course that 
law comes too late to prevent these Gary 
troubles.” 

I asked the mayor what he thought was 
the remedy for all these troubles through- 
out the country, and he replied with much 
positiveness. 

“Deportation is the answer,” said he— 
“deportation of these leaders who talk 
treason in America, and deportation of 
those who agree with them and work with 
them. I feel, just as all our better citizens 
here feel, that it is something of a disgrace 
for this town to need to have the troops 
come into it. But how could we help it?” 


Effective Treatment 


“They don’t need to elect me mayor of 
Gary any more unless they like—I’ll make 
more money in the practice of my profes- 
sion than I can in this office—but while 
I am mayor I’m going to see the law en- 
forced here. Thank the Lord, I’ve got back 
of me in this town enough real Americans 
to make that stick, and we're going to 
make it stick. The troops are the best 
friends these trouble makers have got in 
Gary. When the Army is gone these 
trouble makers will have no friends left 
in Gary.” 

I talked with a member of the Loyal 
Legion in Gary, one of the small number of 
men who did what they could before the 
troops came. Obviously I cannot mention 
this man’s name, but I wish that I might 
give his name and that of every good 
American in this country who really feels 
that we ought to have a little America for 
Americans and a little of the old American 
spirit to make that thought stick. 

“T don’t know what you would call us, 
said he. “Every one of us had a deputy’s 
star in his pocket, a heavy gun under his 
left shoulder and a blackjack in his right 
hand. A bunch of these foreigners, six or 
eight times the number of our posse, met us 
this side of the tracks, and we went into 
them. I told the men with me not to 
trouble too long with a man. Our method 
of work was to grab a man’s right.arm with 
the operator’s own left hand, then bring 
down the blackjack across the hand bones 
or wrist vel the man thus caught. One rap 
was enough, and after one of those people 
had got t of we could go on to the next 
man, as he could not make any more 
trouble. We have a nice hospital in Gary. 
There were thirty-five people in there the 
next day with broken wrists and hands. 
It’s a hard way to enforce peace, but that 
was the best we could do until the troops 
came. 

“You have been talking to some of the 
worst men in this country, and they have 
been inspired by outside men even worse. 
We have every one of those trouble makers 
spotted, and every one of them is watched.” 

It is not customary for such statements 
as this to get into print in America. It 
seems very strong talk. Let us see what 
justification there may be for it in certain 
other of the Gary phenomena — which are 

Concluded on Page 102) 
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10 the Homes of America 


y' JU want meat at least once a day. Normal appetite demands it because working, 
growing bodies must have its muscle-building material. lf 









































You want it good—to please your palate and stimulate the digestive juices. Cooked 


right, with all its flavor and nutritive value preserved. 


This means outlay of time in marketing, labor in preparation and fuel in cooking. Also 


costly waste in bone, fat and gristle. Often the uncertain quality of the raw material 
upsets your best efforts. 
That is why we want to tell you about Rep Crown ready-cooked canned meats. 


Kirst, they are absolutely pure and wasteless, and unvarying in quality,—backed by a 


perfect combination of scientific skill, care, cleanliness and experience. 

The material used in them is selected in the world’s meat center by experts who do 
nothing else. It is fresh, not frozen— every piece passed by Government inspectors. 
In clean, airy rooms it is trimmed of all bone, gristle and surplus fat. Only the flavor 
holding, body-building parts reach the master cooks. 

Sterilization makes preservatives unnecessary. Each can is sterilized by live-steam 
before filling. Each person who helps in the process is white-clad, white-capped. The 





meat is hermetically sealed in the cans, so none of the flavor or food value is lost in 
cooking. 





When cooked just long enough at just the right temperature, the cans are inspected, 
labeled and cased—ready to save you time, work and waste, and eliminate all risk 





of tough or tasteless meat. Full of the finest flavor you ever knew, and as tempting 
to look at as to taste. 

These twenty-four Rep Crown ready-to-serve canned meats constitute the ‘Cook in 
the Can” who waits at your grocer’s to provide what you prefer in meats. Twenty 





minutes in boiling water brings any of them to your table, steaming forth an aroma 


which will sharpen the dullest appetite! If preferred cold, they are equally delicious 
when thoroughly chilled. 

The one way to learn their goodness, convenience and economy is to try them. We 
are proud to guarantee them in every particular. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 
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Today’ s Way— ‘Pneumatics 


‘In hauling yardage on contract my truck on Goodyear Cord Tires has made six 
to eight more round trips, of ten miles each, per day than any solid-tired truck 
on the same work. During a recent rainy spell my truck on Goodyear Cords 
was the only one hauling gravel to a mixer—the solid-tired trucks were stopped 
by soft going. This means money to me.”’ 

—W. S. Devenwater, Contract Hauling, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HIS report reflects that tremendous country-wide ex- 

perience which has demonstrated that the perfected 
pneumatic truck tire completely removes the handicaps of 
hauling on solid tires. 


In pointing to the benefits of pneumatic traction, cushioning 
and nimbleness, it particularly reflects the vital results of 
Goodyear Cord construction originated by Goodyear thirteen 
years ago. 


Goodyear Cord construction has made possible that decisive 
combination of resilience and toughness which, in turn, has 
made pneumatics entirely practical for heavy duty. 


It is this original Goodyear method of manufacture that has 
been the foundation of all those qualities of the pneumatic 
truck tire which cause it to supplant the solid tire. 


It has furnished the basis of that pioneering work which 
has produced Goodyear Cord Tires for trucks, also Tubes, 
Rims and Repair Materials, and the engine pumps, wheels, 
air gauges and vulcanizing equipment made with Goodyear 
Cco- -operation. 


Its economy is written in the records of Goodyear’s Akron- 
to-Boston Express, Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, Good- 
vear Heights Bus Service, and in many other fields of transport. 
Cost data, detailing the advantages of pneumatic truck tires 


as compared with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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Concluded from Page 102 
to be found in like extent in 
haps hundreds of other communities in 
America at this very hour. I talked with 
a man, one among several, whose duties 
are such that they may not be named or 
fully quoted. All of these absolutely affirm 
that every attempt was made by the I. W 
W.’s and Red radicals to infiltrate among 
all the Gary labor unior The enormous 
amount of confiscated literature is the best 
proof of this. There is any quantity of this 
ort of stuff afloat in Chicago and in Gary. 
It is printed freely and circulated throug! 
the Aa freely poison intended to take 
the life of the American Republi The 
American people do not know the extent 
of this ghastly propaganda work. This is the 
ort of food which the laboring clas 
Gary have handed to them. This 
sort of thing which the real Americans 
America are expected to swallow meel 
and humbly. This is the sort of thing 
which the Government of this cour 
ought to put a prompt and lasting en 
It has done nothing of the sort 

There are many little pamphlet 
ing the Red Bible of the C 
national, so-called. It is easily 
translation from the Russian, and 
was adopted by the Congress of the 
Communist International at Moscow, 
March 2-6, 1919, and signed by those illus 
trious comrades whom you may have seer 
on the front page—Comrades C, Rakov 

ky, N. Lenin, M. Zinovjev, L. Trotzky and 
Fritz Platten 

You could get these 
others you like, in half 
all preaching the same 

If that sort of thing do« 
pression, then I am all 
beliefs, and Lam all wrong in my convictions 
as to what America ought to be to-day and 
what America ought to do and what the 
National Government in Washington ought 
to do. I will say that I saw hundreds of 
pounds of this sort of literature, which was 
taken in Gary. This poison is being scattered 
all over America to-day, far as I 
learn, without ort of adequate attempt 
to stop it 

Well, there was 


cores or per- 


includ 
t Inter 


obtainable 


ommut 


in the 


and all the 
anguages 
irchy 


book 
a dozen 
sort of ar 

not need up 
wrong in my own 


can 


any 


something of the situa 
tion in Gary at least. It is fairly apparent 
that it was time for the troops, on that 
evening of last October when the camions 
from Fort Sheridan rushed down more than 
i thousand men in khaki to see what they 
could do in a little Americanization work 
of their own in Gary. You can say what 
you please about the militaristic idea in 
America. I myself believe that the Amer 
Legion and the men still with the 
and the farmers of America, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
make up a pretty good bunch of the sane 
and saving part of America to-day, 


ican 


color 


The Words of a Man Who Knows 


hop to get my shoes 
here at least | might 
y fairly stable. Also, I 
to hear accents with 
familiar than those 


I went into a barber 
shined, thinking that 
find a form of industr 
began again to desire 
which I had been more 
current on Gary street The negro shine 
artist was pleasant and efficient and as | 
handed him the conventional dime I was 
thanking my stars that here at last was a 
place where the laboring man did not feel 
downtrod was not disposed to boost 
his prices 

The 


at the 


and 


head as he looked 
“them kind 


scrat« 


Bos 


boy 


hed hi 
” said he, 


fifteen cents! 


coin 
o' shoes ji 

That was 
last | knew 
world! 

I talked in Chicago with a gentleman 
identity must remain unknown, but 
in a position to know more about 
America than anyone else of 
He cannot be quoted in 
of his informa 
He is alto- 
to the outlook in America 
the country has no idea 

danger which exists by 
agencies of unrest 


traw. Ileft Gary. At 
; living in a changed 


the last 
that | wa 


whose 
who i 
anarchy in 
acquaintance 
any detail, and the 
tion may not be 
gether uneasy as 
and declares that 
of the 
reason of the organi ed 
and dissatisfaction. He insists that a de 
liberate and systematic process of infiltra- 
tion is going on, through which America is 
being penetrated by the Red doctrines and 
the poison of Soviet propaganda. Cer 
tainly he could and did produce printed 
or written proof of every statement which 
he made 

‘The re are hundreds 
try he said 
atte mpt made by 


my 
sources 


me ntioned 


extent ¢ 


in this coun 
every 
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blocking 
authorities to mete 


“who are 
the 
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out justice to the Reds and anarchists. 
They are a growing power in this country, 
not only in politics, but in their own organi- 
zation, which keeps on spreading dissatis- 
faction and discontent among the laboring 
That danger to-day is increasing 
and not lessening. It is regularly financed, 
and it is well led by determined men who d 
not lack brains, though they do lack con- 
cience. If these men can destroy America 
they are going to do it 

“For instance, there is in Mexico to-day, 
well organized and well financed, a Red 
Guard which openly invites all the revolu- 
tionists and I. W. W.’s of America to join 
its ranks in case there should be any threat 
of war between these two countries. That 
Red Guard has back of it all the European 
money that it wants. This is a state of 
affairs which perhaps leaves the Republic 
of Mexico a trifle cockier than it otherwise 
would be in its attitude toward the United 
states. 

‘The 
themselves, 


classes. 


socialists, however they classify 
and the anarchists and ‘direct- 
who need no classification, are 
growing more and more confident, and 
more and more arrogant, all the time. 
Moreover, they have men high in power.” 


action’ men, 


Money From Russia 


“The Red element is edging out and out 
all the time, spreading its poison wherever 
it can, and you must not think that this 
movement is going to cease through any 
agencies acting within its own circles. Noth- 
ing but prompt and firm suppression, noth- 
ing but fitting punishment of the le: ders of 
this movement, ever can bring quiet to 
the restless laboring element in America 
to-day.” 

‘Do you think there is any European 
money behind this?”’ I asked him. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, “ plenty of it. There 
has been a half million of Russian Soviet 
money spent in this propaganda. Also, 
there is considerable of the oid German 
propaganda money left in this country after 
the war. A good deal of that has been used 
in the same way. You will hear ‘alarmist 
talk’ deprecated. Think it over. Don't 
you feel that all America is beginning to 
notice these things? Is there not a sort of 
general vague feeling of alarm going all 
across the country ? 

‘You know there is. I know the reason, 
and so do you. The entire country ought to 
know that a deliberate attempt has been 
made to undermine the government of this 
country. 

‘It is hard for these leaders to under- 
mine the loyalty of educated people. There- 
fore they work with the most ignorant men 
they can find. Their method is to fool the 
members of the labor unions, so far as they 
can, into thinking that they have been 
oppressed. Once well started on that line 
of thought, it is not so far to thinking that 
all systems of government are wrong. The 
next step is that there ought to be a revo- 
lution in this country and a rule by the 
people, such as they have in Russia, or are 
threatening to have in Germany. That's 
Bolshevism. It is more general in America 
than a great many people think. Unless 
crushed out it will increase yet more, and 
not decrease. Certainly it will not decrease 
of its own motion.”” 
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“‘Do you think the National Government 
will take any active measures of a general 
sort for the prompt punishment of the lead- 
ers in this sort of thing?’’ I asked him. 

He spread out his hands. 

It was necessary that I should talk with 
the department commander who on in- 
structions from Washington sent the troops 
to Gary last October. General Wood spoke 
.reely and openly in regard to the Gary 
situation and associated instances in indus- 
trial circles all over the country. He did 
not in the least use the soft pedal or the 
tremolo'stop, and it seemed to me he made 
a noise like an American. 

“The Gary situation is part of a national 
situation,” said he, ‘‘and it serves no useful 
purpose to evade it. There exists an indus- 
trial unrest all over the country which if 
left alone might run into very grave com- 
plications, and that very swiftly; though 
I feel that the great body of American labor 
is at heart pad ree sly sound and sane. The 
labor unions at Gary simply were misled 
by alien preachers of violence, and that was 
the actual cause of the disorder which the 
troops had to take in hand. 

“That situation in Gary is due to pre- 
cisely the same causes that have worked 
out disastrously in other parts of the coun- 
try. The time to catch these things is A. M. 
and not P.M. The time to have « ‘aught the 
mob in Omaha was in the morning and not 
in the afternoon. Every hour of the day, 
every instant of indecision in handling a 
mob situation — or a treasonable situation 
is fraught with danger. The mob in Omaha, 
for instance, got out of hand, but there was 
not actual need for that. There existed, 
even in the local machinery of justice there, 
plenty of power to keep the thing in hand. 

*“Now you can trace back the progress of 
every one of these outbreaks to the same 
cause — weakness on the part of local author- 
ities or those higher up. There has been 
weakness traceable in every instance of this 
sort, in one or all of those classifications. 
Whenever there is weakness of the civil law 
to the point of a breaking down of its ma- 
chinery, it is necessary to bring in the Army 
to straighten out the trouble. Of course 
the troops were taken to Gary by reason 
of the admission of the governor of Indiana 
that he could not cope with the situation 
that had risen.” 


Political Cowardice 


‘What is the cause of this weakness of 
the civil arm of the law? I think you can 
trace it back in part to plain political fear, 
in part to lack of respect for law and order 
and the rights of property—contempt for 
the constituted authorities. The real cause 
of most of the Garys in America has been 
political fear somewhere in the scale of 
political officeholders. 

““When the situation in Omaha was still 
inchoate and the mob had no actual leader- 
ship, it took more courage than the Omaha 
authorities had to put down the clamps at 
once, Left alone, the disorderly elements 
began to think they had the power; so they 
took the thing into their own hands. It is 
easy to handle fifty men, but harder to 
handle five hundred, when they are bent 
on trouble. You see the political risk in 
this method of handling popular disorders, 
mob movements. The family and friends 
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of a man who is roughly handled are very 
apt to show their political resentment. 

“No more than a very small percentage of 
our population is embraced in the radical 
or Red element, but a few leaders, working 
with a large number of men who do not even 
understand our language, are able to make a 
great deal of trouble. They did so in Gary, 
where treasonable propaganda went so far 
that at length there was an actually dan- 
gerous condition. 

“Tf the civil authorities all over America 
and if the Americans themselves all over 
America would set aside political and busi- 
ness fear and would catch these instances 
of treasonable action right at the start, the 
thing would soon die out all over the coun- 
try. It has not died out and is not dying 
out. Because of political fear, these men 
have not had handed out to them the 
punishment which they deserve.” 


The Efficacious Remedy 


“The millmen in Gary were ready to 
become a mob. Sufficiently inflamed, they 
would do all they could to increase the 
army of Red revolutionists in America. 
That is the way such things start. Yet not 
all of the men wanted to quit work. The 
situation was precisely that of a regiment 
ordered by its commander to take an im- 
possible objective. These men felt that 
they must go forward, but they were not 
sure they could succeed. Now, picture to 
yourself the feeling of a regiment thus or- 
dered, when word comes down the line that 
the general has reconsidered and that the 
advance need not go on. That was pre- 
cisely how the bulk of the laboring men, 
and pretty much all the women in Gary, 
felt when the troops showed up in Gary. 
It was a feeling of relief that came over 
them all. When they came to think it over 
they knew the objective was impossible 
and they were glad they did not have to 
try to take it—glad to go back to work and 
quiet down. There is an instinctive love 
for law and order in the hearts of most 
men—of all gqgod men. 

“Now, how are we going to get rid of the 
real trouble makers, these radicals who are 
inciting revolution against this Government 
all over America? You say deportation. 
But suppose, through political fear higher 
up, we do not deport them? Well, in that 
case the Army may have from time to time 
to go into other centers of disorder. It is 
not work that we like, but sometimes a 
duty must be done when it is not pleasant. 

“Certainly I believe in the prompt and 
vigorous action of every agency of the civil 
law, local, state and national, in this exi- 
gency of life in America. I believe in action 
this morning, not this evening. I can see 
no good in any form of political fear which 
stands back from so obvious a duty. 

“‘T have said, and may repeat, that the 
originators of the Red movement are like 
rats infected with the plague. Like rats 
they carry their poison from one place to 
another, and like rats they should be exter- 
minated or driven from the country. 

“‘A vigorous quarantine and a firm policy 
with regard to those already infected will 
rid any country of the plague in a short 
time; and the same remedy will, I am sure, 
prove efficacious in the matter of the Red 
menace in this country. It is already prov- 
ing so in Gary. 

“The destructive forces at work in the 
country are foreign to its underlying prin- 
ciples but are insignificant in comparison 
to the constructive ones. There are too 
many good Americans to allow a real dread 
of Sovietism in this country. But Amer- 
ican labor should lose no time in freeing 
itself from the taint or even the suspicion 
of a taint of radicalism. It is their own 
country and their own interests which 
laboring men hurt when they follow the 
counsel of these disturbers who come to 
them with doctrines that never grew on this 
soil. 

“T do not believe in making any sweep- 
ing charges against any given racial group, 
for there are kad men of every nationality, 
and some of the worst of these radical 
leaders are themselves Americans, so-called, 
though the doctrine they preach was not 
made in America. That all of these things 
are creating a deplorable and dangerous 
unrest in America is true beyond question. 
Without question, too, this bad situation 
ought to be and must be met without fear 
or indecision. This is our own country. It 
is our own fault if we do not run it ourselves, 
and run it on a basis of law and order.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hough. 
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Just the Place for a 
Good Breakfast 


HIS breakfast room is a sunny antidote to a sluggish 

appetite and early morning drowsiness. It strikes 
the keynote of a bright and happy day. Its genial out- 
door spirit is doubly enhanced by the sparkling yellow 
and blue tones of the floor —Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum 
(No. 5002), with the pattern running clear through to 
the burlap back. 
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Your merchant will gladly show you Armstrong patterns 
equally appropriate for the other rooms in your home. In 
looking them over, note their artistic designs and refined 
colorings. Also note the gua/ity of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


—tough, elastic, full of the promise of long wear and per- 
manent attractiveness. 





Linoleum floors are easy to clean. An occasional wax- 


ing and polishing keeps them in first-class condition. The 
| F ideal way to lay Inlaid, Jaspé, or Plain Linoleum is to 


cement it down firmly over a layer of heavy felt paper. 


Rea/ linoleum—such as Armstrong’s—is made of 
wood flour, powdered cork, and oxidized linseed oil, pressed 
on burlap. Genuine linoleum always has a burlap back, is 
flexible, and not easy to tear. 





Be sure to ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. 
The name Armstrong’s Linoleum, with the Circle A trade- 
mark, appears on the back of all genuine goods. 
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Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Ecol 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to match any 


pee 


scheme of interior decoration. ‘Trained decorator in charge. 
No fees. 
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“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ 





= >< By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of Pa 
= fine home interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. # : 
, a 
i The Armstrong patterns shown below are as appropriate for this af a 
b breakfast room as the one on the floor. Order trom your merchant » Pay - 
by the number shown above each pattern. - > 
— _ — ) rey 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
5004 8721 SSSO0) 272 8962 751 
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B. lustery Winds 


a A 
the Complexion 


KRESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a 


creamy, non-drying lather which is 


HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive on a crisp, clear 


day in early spring, when sharp winds bring a ruddy color to one’s face 


and stimulate the joy of living? 

But these same keen winds produce other effects. They roughen and 
chap tender skin,—they catch up little particles of dust and lodge them in 
the tiny pores of the face, and trouble result The natural oil of the skin 
combines with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, gray-looking, 
and rough. 

Prevent these conditions — help to keep your skin clear, healthy and soft, 
| with RESINOL SOAP. Let the pure, refreshing lather sink 

and rid them of lurking impurities 


leansing it 

into the pores 
But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by complexion defects. 
It has been for years a favorite among women for daily use in the toilet and 


ach. 
Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 


Let us send you a trial size cake. Dept. 6-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


alone sufficient to warrant its adoption by the discriminating man. 
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Officials 


E TELL ourselves that elected officials 

are servants of the people, meaning that 

they are not superior beings but mere 
hired workers no better than the rest of us. This we do to 
assure ourselves that we are part of a great democracy 
and are well pleased with the scheme of things, as picnick- 
ers assure one another of their happiness in an effort to 
forget the discomforts of their outing. 

Yet in our hearts we consider officialdom an exalted 
realm peopled by superior clay. Generations of bondage 
to kings and princes left a taint in our blood. We have not 
outlived the impulse to jerk a forelock. And this unnatural 
and hideous humility is preserved for each new generation 
in history and story-book, wherein heroes and criminals are 
great because of place and noble because of a sire, regard- 
less of conduct, incompetence or imbecility. 

At the polls one is frequently confronted with the duty 
of choosing the lesser of two evils. Neither candidate is 
competent to do the work of the office. One would not 
hire either to look after his private business interests. Per- 
haps he would not trust either with his purse. Yet he votes 
for one, and the one elected is by some magic transformed 
into a being worthy of all deference. He is a great man, to 
be pointed out in crowds, invited to address graduating 
classes and greeted with blare of trumpets. 

Small wonder that officials grow great in their own es- 
teem. If the heads of worthy men are turned by cheering 
multitudes it is not remarkable that adoration should 
swell small men almost to the point of bursting. 

Few officials are worthy of reverence. Few measure up 
to their tasks. 

Men of exceptional ability are no less selfish than men of 
little ability. They place self before country, the getting 
of money before the doing of good. They are content to let 
the politicians run the state if they may be left undisturbed 
to garner other millions. 

In rural districts a rich candidate is disqualified before 
the race begins. We have made the getting of money the 
sign and proof of success, but envy makes us suspicious of 
those who succeed too well. 

Government is but a huge business. Its successful con- 
duct requires practical men, not dreamers, poets, orators 
or theorists. Its executives should be recruited from the 
ranks of those who have fought their way to success in the 
world of barter, construction and industry. Yet even if 
such men could be elected they would not serve. They 
have tasks that bring greater rewards and equal dignity. 
The honor of place does not impress them. What honor, 
they ask, can be conferred by an office that has been held 
by a succession of little men? 

The smaller offices are filled by men of little earning 
capacity. They seek office because it confers a greater 
salary than they could command in the competition of 
private life. Some of them mention large families or 
physical defects as sufficient reason for their election. 

More responsible places are held by mediocre men 
chosen from a mediocre field. Only the mercy of God 
keeps us from the rocks in time of storm. 

I have heard complaint because a locomotive engineer 
earns as much as some governors. I answer that he is 
probably worth more. An engineer must have training, 
judgment, a fine sense of duty and responsibility. A 
governor may have no more than the ability to string 
words together before an audience. 


Self-Reliance 


NE learns to stand firmly on his feet by having them 

knocked from under him. The spoiled darling of for- 
tune has conceit nurtured by flattery, but knows nothing 
of self-reliance. His assurance is the product of his en- 
vironment, and is due to no virtue in himself. His metal 
may be fine, but it lacks tempering. He needs a course in 
hard knocks. The mark of a man is his willingness to stand 
alone and his ability to alight on his feet when buffeted by 
circumstance. 

The country is burdened with many useless young men 
who are the logical product of petting. In brain and sinew 
they are the equal of other young men, and given the 
blessing of hardship might develop into useful members of 
society. But they have been coddled from the cradle 
perfumed and powdered and laid away in lavender from 
infancy to near-maturity, and the voting age finds them 
unable to do anything except promote the manufacture of 
clothing and reduce the supply of cigarettes. Their one 
ambition is to gain proficiency in the art of punching a 
white ball with a stick in a manner that will persuade it to 
herd a colored ball into a pocket. 

These young men were not born to uselessness. They 
were born to parents who knew too much about social 
atings and not enough about the business of training men. 


The boy who is built of the right material—and this 
classification includes all except the mentally unfit—will 
make a man of himself if given opportunity. Opportunity 
does not mean advantages, but trials. Race horses are not 
made by stall-feeding colts. Speed is developed on the 
track, not in the lazy comfort of knee-deep pasture. 

Teach a boy obedience, industry and love of books, and 
he has sufficient equipment to reach any goal. When he 
has mastered these essentials lead him to the front door and 
shut it behind him. Let him play the game alone, and 
win through or go down according to his deserts. Shed 
no soft tears for his misery. Take no thought of his crusts, 
When he has earned the right to live he will know him- 
self his best friend, and may be trusted with wealth and 
responsibilities, 


The Hen 


HE common back-yard hen is the world’s most efficient 

servant. She eats the scraps that fall from the rich 
man’s table, and in return rises with the sun to lay an egg 
for his breakfast. Her product needs not to be taken from 
her, as in the case of the cow, but is a voluntary contri- 
bution—a bit of workmanship without flaw or blemish, 
delivered in a sanitary package. 

During the day the hen gathers raw material for the 
construction of another egg, and uses the surplus to pad 
her person against the day when she shall be called upon to 
simmer in a pot. 

Heavy hens make the best mothers. They are less given 
to gadding about, and make the care of a family their sole 
interest for the time being. Light, nervous, irritable hens 
frequently hide their nests until a brood is hatched and 
lead the little fellows through wet grass of a morning to 
catch their death of cold. They fight for their chicks when 
need be, but wean them early in order to get back to the 
society of the childless. 

Like most servants the hen learns slowly, if at all, and 
has an inherent mania for traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion from that in which one is trying to drive her. Doubt- 
less this trait was developed by her association with 
mortals. 

A young hen is called a pullet. An ancient hen, decapi- 
tated and hanging in a meat market dressed and without 
her telltale spurs, is called a frying chicken. 

Hen eggs are more popular than duck eggs, because a 
hen cackles to advertise her product. She advertises only 
the fresh ones. To press the sale of an egg that had been 
here for some time would hurt her reputation. 


The Alibi 


HEN statesmen duck and dodge in an effort to evade 

responsibility for an uncomfortable diplomatic or 
domestic situation the world rocks with scornful glee. 
There is a strain of brute in each of us that finds humor in 
the other fellow’s discomfiture. 

Love of an alibi is not restricted to statesmen. Few men 
accept full responsibility for their errors and faults. If one 
is a slave to alcohol the taste was inherited from his father. 
If he amounts to nothing it is because he did not have a 
fair chance. If he sins it is because the woman tempted 
him. I once knew a woman who gave her child a dose of 
medicine from the wrong bottle, and after the funeral 
service told a sympathetic neighbor that God had taken 
her darling from her. When our stupidity and negligence 
result in disaster we ease the blow with the thought that 
it is God’s will, and then brag of our Christian philosophy. 

An excuse is the first resort of weaklings. It is the 
whine of the incompetent, the Kamerad cry of the unfit. 

Strong men do not waste time and effort in search of an 
alibi. If they cannot go through a wall, or over it, or under 
it, or round it, they go round the world and come to the 
other side. The energy expended in forming excuses would 
make excuses unnecessary. Failure is no more than the 
willingness to remain licked. 

Man is the work of his own hands. As God formed the 
first from dust, so may you fashion another of the common 
clay with which you are handicapped. If your present 
task holds you near the ground there are others that lead 
to theskies. If you lack mental equipment there are books, 
If you lack health there is out of doors. If you lack cour 
age you may gain it by tasting danger. There is no failure 
except the admission in a craven heart. There is no ac- 
ceptable excuse this side of the grave. Leave the alibi to 
the little fellows who rattle round in big places. Your mis- 
takes are the ground plan of wisdom; your weakness but 
a requisit’n for strength. Man is measured by his re- 
sponsibil Lies, and damned by dodging them. 
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Prosperity 


By ROBERT QUILLEN PROSPERITY is generally regarded as a state 


of blessedness: In that state one may loaf and 

spend money, fatten his vanity and strut befor 

the neighbors. Harvesting envy is the keenest of humar 
pleasures, 

Prosperity makes us selfish. The more one has the less 
thought he takes of those who have little. 
together and keep their heads in the air 
envy a greater fortune soaring above their heads, but for 
get the existence of the solid rock on which they stand. 

In a land where such oddities exist the prince may stop 
his car and exchange pleasantries with the commoner 
standing with uncovered head at the roadside and risk no 
loss of caste. His position is fixed and unquestioned. But 
in a land where money makes social caste position is the 
sport of chance and fluctuating markets. The social leader 
of to-day may be an outcast when to-morrow’s corner in 
wheat has plucked him clean. 

His very nearness to the social caste beneath prompts 
him to magnify and guard the little distance that separates 
him from it. Generals are more gracious than lieutenants 
They can afford to be. People are discourteous to servant 
in an effort to convince themselves of their superiority to 
servants 

National prosperity has uncovered our faith in a caste 
system we affect to despise. Yesterday we were content in 
a cottage. A daily task that gave us dignity, the business 
of mowing the lawn and trimming the hedge, schooling the 
children, meeting the premiums on life insurance, a whole 
some interest in neighborhood affairs — these made up our 
lives and we had little interest in bubbles. 

Prosperity made us fools. We are learning to pose. We 
have grown ashamed of the honest calluses in our palms 
and have hired a man who despises us to care for the hedge 
and lawn. He charges a stiff price for his labor, and doubl 
it to make us pay for his opinion. We are buy ing fine clothes 
and finding our greatest satisfaction in the price we pay 
for them. We complain of the price when talking with our 
friends, but the complaint is no more than a boast. We 
dine at hotels in order that we may be seen in our finery, 
and tip the waiter beyond his worth to buy his rood 
opinion. We talk in terms of millions and think in terms of 
show. We have sold the cottage and moved into a better 
neighborhood. A better neighborhood is one peopled by 
larger bank accounts. 

The comfortable old furniture has been sold to a junl 
dealer, and our houses are cluttered with shiny new stufl 
that is as vulgar as the motive that prompted its pur- 
chase. Wholesome people who call and observe the splen 
dor we have arranged to impress them wonder why we do 
not charge admission. 

We can no longer open a good book and sit in slippered 
feet to spend an evening with quaint philosophers and 
simple heroes. Our fluttering brains keep our poor bodies 
on the move. Repose is a forgotten pleasure. We must go 
some place; and having arrived be off again, always with 
a studied strut when in sight of our fellows. He-men have 
degenerated into gentlemen, and women—what a wonder 
ful word is “‘woman’’!~-women have degenerated into 
ladies, 

Yesterday your woman was proud of her ability to bake 
biscuits. To-day she would move to another city where 
none know of her shame. She has learned to talk glibly 
of the servant problem, and can appear in public with bach 
and shoulders naked without feeling wicked. Yesterday 
she would have spanked her oldest daughter for using 
rouge; to-day, with the sweetness fast being driven from 


Fort unes fk wk 


They see and 


her own face, she uses the stick to proclaim herself a new 
fledged simpleton. 

The country hasn’t gone mad. In madness is a certain 
pitiful dignity. The country has turned foo! 
mincing, jabbering fool. Its brains are locked away with 
its old-fashioned ideas of honesty, virtue and industry, and 
it has hidden the key lest some inquisitive meddler uneart 
these things and shame it with the proof of its former whol: 
someness and sanity. 

I have heard men say that whisky is a good thing if mer 
but knew how to use it. The fault in whisky is that mer 
may drink it and get drunk. So with prosperity. To have 
what one needs is a blessing. That is not prosperity, but 
comfort. To have more than one needs invites folly 
Spending makes us drunk. Scattering money gives us a 
feeling of importance. The exhilaration of the first silly 
purchase prompts us to the second and the third, eact 
larger and more silly than the other as the practice loses it 
kick, and in the end we are uproariously jagged —irrespor 
sible soaks grimacing at the God of Reason. 

There is a cure for such madness. It fashions its own cure 
and leads us at last to the saving gutter, where shame and 
remorse teach us a new liking for;decency and common 


sIMpering, 


sense, 
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iia yr Pattern Cars 


In That Their Distinction Is Second 
Only to the Exclusive Super-Six Motor 


Each year confirms Hudson’s rulership of style. 
Not because it outsells all the world’s fine cars. 
Let us not confuse the point. 


Admittedly most of Hudson’s 80,000 and more 
owners, bought it chiefly for the matchless endurance 
and performance of the Super-Six Motor. 


Even those whose choice is decided by its supremacy 
of beauty and luxury, realize how much spirited per- 


formance adds to the distinction and dominance of 


the Hudson. 


But the conclusive proof of Hudson’s eminence in 
design is found in the accuracy with which its current 
types forecast the trend of motor styles six months 
or a year hence. 


All Motordom Reflects Hudson’s 
Supremacy of Mode 


Hudson’s influence as the pattern car has been 
accepted for years. Season after season renews this 
evidence of its frankly acknowledged leadership. 

Just as it introduced the stream line, the Coupé, the 
Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, so it is 
first with the simple square lines that now distinguish 
its mode. 

Conceding that style preference is after all a matter 
of personal taste, surely Hudson, in the way it out- 
sells all other fine cars, and its unmistakable influence 


on subsequent offerings of others, has the support of 


vastly the greatest following of motordom. 


None Dispute 
Its Proofs 


Hudson performance mastery is not debatable. 


It is subject to absolute proofs. Proofs that ar¢ 
official. Hudson holds all the worthwhile speed and 
power records. It established the fastest time ever 
made up Pike’s Peak, the greatest of hill-climb tests. 
Its official acceleration marks have never been 
matched. Its endurance feats are world famous. 

Not only the double-transcontinental run, in which 
a Hudson stock touring model went from San Fran- 


cisco to New York and return, making faster time 
each way than any other car has ever done. 

Hudson’s speedway victories in which it, through 
the application of its motor principle, time after time, 
defeated the fastest cars in the world, were won be- 
cause of the Super-Six endurance. 


Why the Super-Six Motor 
Is Acclaimed the Master 


These are real tests of motor supremacy. They 
were made to prove capacity, flexibility, endurance. 

And the Super-Six has officially excelled in all. It 
stands against the field—unbeaten champion for five 
years. 

All now know why. They realize the exclusive 
advantages of its patented principle which reduces 
vibration. Could other types adopt it they might 
rival all Hudson has done. But Hudson controls 
it by right of discovery, invention and patent. 

Some may say: ‘I do not need such great speed or 
power as Hudson’s.”’ 

That is true. But all want its capacity. It will do 
what you want without taxing half its ability. 

And that means economy. It means dependablk 
transportation and freedom from annoyance. It 
means years of extra service. It accounts for 
the way Hudson retains its new car vigor and 
performance. 

That is why Hudsons three, four and five years old 
still reveal their dominant superiority. 


Hudson Style Keynote 
Is Permanent 


Nor are earlier Hudson models out of date in 
appearance. Hudson has never sought distinction in 
bizarre extremes. It has never sacrificed the per- 
manent keynote of its style in order to win a momen- 
tary vogue. 

Even should you not want your Hudson for several 
months, now is not too early to place your order. 

All dealers report the assignment of nearly every 
Hudson allotted them for spring and early summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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t appeared to be offering a little 
' of thankfulne ‘but he can’t get 


praye 
his job back, 

“That’s tough,” said 
was tough, but Harvey—if the truth were 
known—was a bit glad it was tough. He 
had begun to entertain a little fear of the 
man who had given up a good job to go to 
war, but his fear was slightly relieved by 
the fact that the man now upon his return 
could not get the good job back. 

After a pause he asked, “* Miss 
Elliott, do you like your job?” 

She smiled, 

“IT thought we weren’t going 
to talk business.” 

“We're not. But I was won 
dering if you ever got married if 
you'd keep your position.” 

“T’d hate to give it up,” she 
confessed. “‘I love my inde- 
pendence more than anything 
else —- almost more than 
anything else.” 

Harvey gave a gratified 
sigh. “‘I’m glad of that,” 
he said. 

“Why?” 

He « yed he r closely. 

“Because I’m flattered 
It’s exactly the way I feel 
about a woman's 
position. If ever I 
get married I’m go- 
ing to let my wife 
do as she pleases 
about making her 
own living. If she 
has a joband wants 
to keep it she can 
keep it.” 

“I didn’t know 
were so liberal in 
ideas. You feel 
ently from most men.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.’ 

“At least from most 
men I know. It’s a matter of pride with 
them, I think, not to let their wives work. 
They want to work for their wives.” 

‘That's all right. I’d want to work for 
my wife too—work to give her everything 
she wanted. But I can see the independent 
modern type of woman’s point of view.” 

Ida Elliott turned her eyes away. For 
a moment a veil of sadness seemed to de- 
scend upon her. 

“1 wish that that 
way you do about it. 

‘What does it matter just as long as the 
one right man feels that way about it?” 

“I don’t suppose it does matter if—if 
the one man does feel that way,”’ she said. 

Harvey Reid did not pursue the subject 
further. He felt that for one night he had 
made excellent progress. He knew it was 
unwise to attempt to travel too rapidly. 

It was half-past nine when they emerged 
from the doors of the Eltingham. It was 
ri Lining; Harvey summoned a taxicab. 

“7 ll drive you home,’ ’ he sz aid. 

It was a short drive. Harvey noted with 
satisfaction that Miss Elliott lived in a 
very nice brownstone house in a very nice 
neighborhood in the East Fifties. He was 
thoroughly satisfied with the evening 
Everything about Miss Elliott impressed 
him as being very nice—very nice indeed. 
And he remembered her good night as she 
gave him her hand after he had taken the 
key from her and unlocked her front door. 

“It’s been a beautiful evening,” she said. 
“TI feel—I feel, Mr. Reid, despite all our 
years of association, that I have never 
known you before to-night.” 

If Ida Elliott was surprised at that first 
invitation from Harvey Reid, she had many 
causes for surprise during the week that 
followed. Harvey had lost his head. He 
had deliberately planned to make Ida his 
wife for business reasons rather than any 
other reasons, but after he had become 
fully aware of the unexpected charm of the 
girl he had forgotten his plans entirely. 
Like so many men who set a close guard 
over their emotions, once the guard was 
down the emotions swept him torrentially 
along, carrying him where they willed. If 
Harvey Reid was not in love he was as near 
being in love as he ever would be. The con- 
sciousness of Ida Elliott, the savor of her 
personality unfolding like a flower petal by 
petal had captured him completely. He 
found, however, that Ida did not respond 
as readily to his advances as he had ex- 
pected. Wher r to go with him 


Harvey. And it 


you 
your 
differ 


more men felt the 


he asked he 


this was a day but one 
after the first time—she again gave him 
that long and scrutinizing look. If she 
didn’t say, ‘‘What’s the idea of all this?” 
he imagined at least that her expression 
said it. And she refused him. But he was 
persistent. 

“If you won’t go to dinner why can’t we 
go to a show together? Have you seen T he 
Last of the Troubadours? They say it’ 


to dinner again 


the best 
thing in 
town.” 
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ba 


Even Here 
see 
but 

S he 
gazed up 
at him, saw the entreaty in his gr ay eyes- 
and his eyes at times were really elo- 
quent —and at last consented with a smiling 
and puzzled frown. It was quite evident 
that for her part she couldn’t in the least 
understand Harvey Reid’s sudden desire 
for her company. 

There is something very intimate about 
a theater. There are the lights, the music, 
the warmth, the feeling of many people 
round one, intent, absorbed in their own 
affairs or the affairs of the stage, the quick 
hush before the curtain rises and simul- 
taneously the gradually descending dark- 
It is the intimacy that a crowd gives 
to two isolated within it but fully awake to 
their own individuality and the individual- 
ity of each other. In two seats well in the 
front of the theater, hurled together as it 
were by the surrounding mass of people, 
Harvey Reid and Ida Elliott sat side by 
side. Harvey was acutely aware that his 
shoulder touched Ida’s, but after a per- 
ceptible movement she drew herself away 
from him, shrank into her own seat, a small 
compact body of furs and chiffon, of blond 
hair and white rounded arms. She pre- 
tended a vast interest in her program. 

As the darkness muffled them he wanted 
to seize her hand, to place his lips against 
the curve of her cheek—and he wanted to 
whisper endearments in the small pink ear 
to his own. 

It would have been easy for him to whis- 
per endearments to ~~ Elliott now and 
they would have been too perfectly sincere. 
But some thing in her attitude w: arned him 
against doing this. 

When the lights flared up at the end of 
the first act she said, as if giving voice 
to thoughts long locked within the walls 
of her own reflections, ‘I’ve been thinking 


Leave His Worries 


ness. 
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about our conversation of the other night, 
Mr. Reid. I’m so amazed at your toleration 
of letting a woman continue in business 
even after marriage.” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. 

““Well, suppose—suppose the man won’t 
consent. What arguments would you use 
to persuade him? 

“I’m afraid no arguments are necessary, 
Ida— Miss Elliott—to persuade me.” 

“V’mnot thinking of you, 
Mr. Reid. You're an ex- 
ception. I’m thinking of 
the average man. Suppos- 
ing’’—a warm rush of color 
suffused her so that her very 
throat burned red- “sup 

posing there are children? 
“Well, the way I'd look at it is 
just this,” said Harvey. “I'd agree 
with the woman I married that she 
could hold her position after mar- 
riage until—until there were children. 
I think that would be a fair enough 
understanding. I should think your 
average man would consent to that 
compromise. After all, any bargain, 
any agreement, is a matter of com- 

promise.” 

Except for one flash of brilliant eyes 
in which were both thankfulness and 
appreciation, Ida Elliott did not an- 
swer. She seemed to withdraw herself 
to herself more than ever. More than 
ever she seemed to be remote and aloof 
from him. 

And after the play was over and he 
invited her to go to Henleys’ for, as 
he expressed it, “‘a bite to eat,” she 
shook her head and said, “‘ Please—not 
to-night. I’m awfully tired. Won't 
you take me home? I want to—I want 
to do a lot of thinking to-night.” 

Following that evening at the play Ida 
Elliott consented to go out with him once 
or twice more; but after a while came a 
period when she absolutely refused his in- 
Vv its ations. 

“I’m so sorry. I have another engage- 
ment to-night,” she said. “I know I told 
you that last night too, but it’s true. I'll 
explain about it later. At least I hope I'll 
be able to explain it later.” 

Harvey was nonplused. 
spondent. 

But despite everything, despite all his 
efforts, he found that he had run up against 
a stone wall so far as his influence with Ida 
Elliott went. 

A week passed—ten days perhaps. Then 
a morning came when Ida Elliott burst into 
the office a little late but seeming to radiate 
well-being and happiness. Her cheeks 
glowed. There was constantly a faint and 
elusive smile upon her lips. She was like 
one who within herself cherishes a radiant 
secret. 

At eleven she came to Harvey and said, 
a want you to let me treat you to lun h 
to-day.’ 

“Oh, no!” he said, but he was immense ly 
gratified that she would go out with him 
once more on any terms. “I can’t let you 
blow me to lunch.” 

She laughed. 

“Your ideas on the independence of 
women go crashing at the first onslaught 
and such a very tiny and unimportant 
onslaught. 

“Yes, you must let me take you to lunc! 
I—I owe you so much.” 

At half past twelve she waited him in 
the lower part of the building. With the 
absurd proprieties observed in offices they 
had decided it were better not to be seen 
going out together. She took him to a lit- 
tle tea room in a cross street—a most un- 
comfortable place, it seemed to him, with 
its spindly chairs and tables varnished a 
bright red upon which nothing more sub- 
stantial was ever served than a chicken 
salad or a sweetbread pattie. 

But he stifled his contempt because he 
was so utterly content to be with her any- 
where. 

Immediately after the lunch had been 
ordered she placed her rounded chin upon 
her clasped hands and said, ‘I’m so happy, 
Mr. Reid.” 

““What do you mean?” 

He was intensely startled at the sudden 
declaration. He didn’t know—not yet 
whet her to reflect her happiness or not. 

“You remember that night at the Elting- 
ham,” she continued, “‘I told you about the 

Concluded on Page 116) 


He was de- 
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From Phezland’s 
Bounteous Hand 


Royal purple in color and royally rich in flavor 
are these famous Oregon Prunes. Gathered at 
sun-ripened maturity and converted into Phez 
Prune Jam, the result is a revelation in flavor. 
You'll like the rich, fresh taste of this new jam. 
This is only one of the treats we prepare for you in the 
sunny kitchens of Phezland. There is deep red Logan- 
berry Jam, with all its exquisite flavor. And there’s Phez 
Loganberry Jelly, Phez Apple Jelly, Phez Strawberry Jam 
and other popular varieties all made from wonderful 
Oregon and Washington fruits. 


Ask your grocer today for a jar of Phez Prune Jam and any other 


| : . 

} flavors of which you are fond. 

; 
PP Products THE PHEZ COMPANY, Salem, Oregon 
Phez, Pure Juice of the Loganberry Branches: 6 Harrison Street, New York 
Phez Jams and Jellies 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago; 54 California Street, San Francisco 
Loju, the Loganberry Beverage 

{ready -to-drink) 

Applju, Sparkling Apple Juice 

] 

' 

j 

y 

} 
! N. B.—If your grocer cannot supply you, mail us coupon 


with check or money order for $3.50 and we shall be glad 
to ship prepaid anywhere in the U. S., the one dozen half 
pound assortment of Phez Jams and Jellies shown below. 
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You'll make many an extra stop to show the car 


to friend neighbor. You'll splurge a bit on the 
lights, too. So you’re going to need Prest-O- 
Lite gameness, that unfaltering certainty which 
is built into each Prest-O-Lite Battery and kept 
there by capable Prest-O-Lite Service. 

If you have selected a 1920 model of one of the 
forty leading makes now equipped with Prest-O 
Lite Batteries you are sure of proper capacity for 
ignition and lights, as expert engineers have espe- 
cially designed a Prest-O-Lite Battery for each 
make and type of car. 


hen your car is new the heaviest drain comes on your 
storage battery. 
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to Prest-O-Lite 


New engines are stiff. It takes real stamina, ample power 
to assure quick starting and plentiful light. 


Whether you have Prest-O-Lite or some other 
battery, visit the Prest-O-Lite Service Station as 
soon as your car is delivered. An inspection may 
show that while in transit or standing in the show 
room your battery has lost some of its power. 


Don’t run the chance of ruining your new battery. 
Prest-O-Lite Service Stations recharge all makes 
of batteries on new cars, free—a special service. 
Hydrometer tests and filling with pure water are 
other Prest-O-Lite privileges, no matter what 
battery you use. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., General Offices, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
Eighth and Brandon Streets, San Francisco 
In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Boys DUBBELBILTcthes 


Six Months’ Wear and No Mending 


OTHERS: You know those three points in your 
boys’ clothes that keep you busy mending 





knee, el WwW, Sal. 

In Dubbelbilt Clothes, it’s those wear-and-tear points 
that receive our first consideration. But that’s not all. 
You'll tind reénforcement at every point of strain and 
wear. 

That is the reason for the service promised by 
the famous Dubbelbilt guarantee: Six months’ wear, 
without rip, hole, tear—or we will repair the sutt free. 

There’s good sty, too, in Dubbelbilt Clothes. Clean- 
cut, sensible style, that satisties both boys and mothers. 


Attractive fabrics also, in blues, browns, grays, 
greens, olives, and serviceable mixtures. 

Dubbelbilt 314.75 $18. 
$20.75 And always the same every- 


prices are $16.75 75- 
upward to $36.75. 


where in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 


Examine Dubbelbilt Clothes at the store near you 
where they are displayed. If in doubt, write us for 
address of store. 

If no clothier near you has Dubbelbilt Clothes, send 
us your boy’s size, the color preferred, and a money 
order, and we will forward the suit you want direct — 
and promptly. 


| man 
| up a good position to go to war and who 
| upon his return had not been able to get 
| the good position back?” 


Opens 





DUBBELBILT 
Broadway at llth St. 


BOYS"-CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City} 
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(Concluded from Page 112) 
the one man for me--who had given 


“Yes,” said Harvey faintly. 

“Well, we were to be married when he 
got back—but he feels now, though he 
finally has procured some sort of a position, 
that it doesn’t pay him enough to support 
me properly. I told him that was rot. 
He’ll get on. And you see—you see, I love 
him very much. I wanted to marry him 
right away upon his return — position or no 
position. I wanted to marry him and con- 
tinue with my own job. That would give 
us enough—what he made combined with 
what I made—to live on. But he’s one of 
these foolish, proud men—you know the 
type, don’t you? And he wouldn't hear of 
my remaining in business after our mar- 
riage. 

“But at last—at last I won him over. It 
was your idea that did it.” 

**My idea?”’ 

Again Ida Elliott blushed as she had in 
the theater—blushed until her very throat 
burned red. 

“The compromise idea. I—I told him 
I'd give up my position if—if there were 
children. And so at last—at last I won him 
over.” 

She stopped suddenly and then with a 
far-away expression in her eyes said, 
“We're to be married next week.” 

There was a long and poignant silence. 


| Presently Ida Elliott placed her hand over 


his. 

“You're such a dear, Mr. Reid. I know 
you'll give me at least a week off, won't 
you?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said huskily. 

“‘And then I'll be back on the job the 
same as ever,” she said brightly, realizing 
from his aspect that he needed consolation 
but not guessing how little the consolation 


| she offered him sufficed his desires. 


The lunch over, they paused outside the 
restaurant’s door in the bright sunshine of 
the March day. Ida Elliott turned toward 


| the office. 
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“‘Aren’t you going back?” she asked as 
he made no attempt to fall into step beside 
her. 

“No, I’m—I’m going to walk round a 
while,” he said. 

She regarded him scrutinizingly for a 
minute with one of those long looks of hers. 
It may be in that minute she understood. 
Her eyes were very kind. But it was not 
kindness Harvey Reid wanted from Ida 
Elliott—-notnow. Heswungaway abruptly, 
his own clear gray eyes misted and in- 
scrutable. 


It is extremely difficult to say how the 
gang in the office of the Day Advertising 
Agency got hold of the details of the Har- 
vey Reid-Ida Elliott affair. But get hold 
of them they did. In fact they got hold 
of more details than ever existed. There 
were all sorts of additions made to the 
story for which there was no possible basis 
of fact. They were talking it over one 
day —three or four of the gang—when they 
were lunching at Tony’s place, a most dis- 
reputable and dingy restaurant connected 
with a corner saloon. 

“De you suppose Harvey was really in 
love with Ida?” asked little Will Penniman. 

““Why of course he was at the finish,” 
answered Jack West. “At first his plan 
was simply to marry her to keep her as his 
secretary.” 

“It was rather a good sales idea of his,” 
said Bill Stedman appreciatively, ‘‘to get 
her to stay on the job even after marriage 
by spouting all the feministic arguments he 
could gather together.” 

“Yes, it was a good idea,” said little Will, 
“but you might know the only good idea 
Harvey Reid ever got entirely on his own 
would act as a boomerang and knock his 
own hopes sky high.” 

After a pause—after a long while in fact, 
in which the gang discussed various other 
matters from the baseball season to the 
Shantung Peninsula—little Will sighed and 
said, “The poor fish!” 

But this time there was much more of 
sympathy than of anything else in the way 
he said it. 


FLOOD TIME 


By Mary Lanier Magruder 


| YAST and deep is the river's surge, 
Spreading the lowlands with slow wide 
urge; 


| Straining the dykes where the crawfish drill 


Sinister tunnels that seep and_ill, 


| Till gurgling the stream runs wide as your 


hand, 


| Trickling down on the sodden land 


Till lo, with a crumble the great crevasse 
a sluice that a boat could pass. 


And it’s up and over the sandbags tossed 


| Into the mouth of the break that’s crossed 


By the plaited willows and cane, rip-rapped, 


| Till the worst of the terrible current’s sapped 
| And the sandbags settle, 


The roustabout, 
Panting, has breath for a song and shout; 
Has a heart for a crap game under the drift 


| When the clanging gong has summoned the 


shift. 


The sunlight falls on a watery world 
And the leaves on the vast still lake 
whirled ; 


are 


| And the winds at dawn where the live oaks 


arch 
Are sounding the reveille call for March. 
The birds are winging home from afar 
To the lands where the floods and the roses are, 


| And the mocking bird, where the hedge is set, 
| Entreats the thrush to a gay duet. 


Swiftly swinging with flashing oar 

The john-boats ferry from shore to shore ; 

The big house stands on its knoll and deep 

The yellow waters round it sweep; 

But it stands in its steady and _ steadfast 
pride 

With its columned portico stretching wide ; 

No matter what fortunes and floods about, 

The gate hangs open, the latchstring out. 


But day by day past the great levee 

The slow wide flood sweeps down to sea, 

And dark and warm is the sandy silt 

That the crawling current has dropped and 
spilt; 

And the warm spring winds blow over the land 

Till the chill and damp from the earth are 
fanned, 

And the plowshare mints to a living gold 

A harvest like Pharaoh's were of old. 


Though it’s far I am from the flood-plain’s 
reach, 

When the ice floats down and the winds 
beseech 

And the great waves rise on the river’s crest, 

Then my heart flies home to its watery nest ; 

To dream old dreams of the years that were, 

In the springs when wind and wave were astir 

And over the long low land in the flood 

Love sang with the stars in the solitude. 
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SALISBURY 


AXLES 


"The special processes of forging and heat 
treatment employed in the building of 
Salisbury Axles are in strict conformance 
with the most advanced principles of en- 
gineering practice. It has always been the 
Salisbury policy to adopt every means which 
would elevate the high standard of Salisbury 
Quality to an even more enviable plane. 


Salisbury Axles have won a reputation for 
themselves as products ofstrengthand stamina. 
These qualities have been unvarying ever since 
Salisbury, as the oldest institution in the 
industry, first began building axles for motor 
cars. And we have made a covenant with 
ourselves that the Salisbury standard thereby 
established shall never be departed from. 
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ALISBURY AXLE COMPANY, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U. 
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| 
imped to his feet He reached for the “Tell Old Man King that Moccasin of padded yellow silk, he packed a silver “Savin’ the Bear Crick deal, which I'd { 
pick which lay beside him. He grabbed West wants tosee him,” hesaid tothe man incense burner, two candlesticks and two ought to have knowed better, account of | 
the gold pan with his left hand. As fast at the door silver flower vases. In the corner of the it bein’ a ledge proposition, I never rung 
as his limping feet could travel he hobbled ‘The senator is not in,” the servant suitcase he placed a little case containing no false alarms or bought no chips in no 
out of the bed of Cafion Creek. He trotted replied the steel necklace which carried the sap- game what didn’t pan. I made twelve | 
breathlessly across a thousand feet of ‘‘T’ll wait until he comes in,” the old man phire, the ruby, the emerald and the dia- strikes. This thirteenth discovery, grave- | 
> rough open ground. He came upon an said. “If his girl, Miss 'Lizabeth, is here, mond. He wrapped a yard of raw silk yard though she be, is the biggest of all!” 
area of ground two hundred feet square I'll talk to her until he gets back.” about a crucifix. Over the contents of the His voice trembled in his excitement. 
which stood eight or ten feet above the “Miss King has retired for the night.” suitcase he laid two flat ivory tablets on “Steady down,” the senator counseled. | 
country about it. This undisturbed area “Tell her that Moccasin West is here,” which were engraved the legends of histwo ‘Steady down and tell me about it. Have " 
carried a thick growth of an underbrush the old man commanded. “She'll git up." ancestral names. In another suitcase he a drink. This was good bourbon before we } 
from which lifted the green masses of a placed a box of cigars, twelve pounds of saw the Centennial Show.” {| 
dozen tall tree The old man clawed On a day early in August Ming Sun Tai roast pork, still warm from the ovens of his The old man waved the drink aside | 
violently with his pick against the upper summoned his secretary kitchen, a roast chicken and two roast “‘I quit four years ago,” he said, ‘when 
face of the gravel bank ‘Please have the big touring car here at ducks. I went broke and got religion. In ’51 she 
Sixty years them danged stiffs has laid one o'clock this afternoon,”’ he directed At one o'clock Ming Sun Tai descended run a million to the acre south of Dutch 
here dead,”’ he breathed, “‘and nobody “I shall journey to the hills of yesterday's to the street, where before his house his Flat. Coarse gold from the grass roots 
never thought of it before.” treasure gold and kneel at the grave of my touring car awaited him. His secretary, down.” His voice was labored. “And 
lhe compact gravel bank of the isolated father. You will accompany me.” Gee Lum, sat beside him. boy! There’s an acre that ain't never been I 
urea lay exposed before him. He picked up Alone, Ming Sun Tai set about the busi- “We will go by way of Stockton,” Ming touched—the acre where the smallpox gang i 
the gold pan and scraped it heavily against ness of packing the impedimenta of his Sun Tai directed, ‘“‘and through Colfax to from the Bear Crick placers was buried in } 
the face of the gravel until it was half various religions. In a suitcase he placed Gold Run.” ’52. There’s a million dollars waitin’ there, 
filled. He retraced his steps toward the the one-stringed banjo. Round the neck of but she needs to be legislated loose—and 
waters of Cafion Creek. In the lee of a it he coiled the beads of the rosary. Be- In the senator’s residence Moccasin West a quick clean-up.” 
great bowlder he dipped the edge of the side it, wrapped about the little statue of greeted Senator King with a respectful Senator King jumped to his feet 
gold pan under the surface of the eddying Milo Fo, was a prayer rug. These things familiarity derived from an acquaintance of “Great Jehoshaphat, Moccasin!” 
current. He clawed deep in the clouded he placed compactly in one end of the suit- many years. The old man proceeded di- The senator gulped the drink which he 
slush of the pan, casting out the larger case and against them, wrapped in squares rectly to business. had offered his companion a little while 
pieces of gravel as before. Then fora 
his trembling fin space of ten min- 
vers encountered utes he sat silent 
them. Carefull He spoke slowly 
he truile d the re es —— = — — _ _ = = “Stake it oa he 
maining content | | said. “Stake it as 
of the pan round quick as you can 
the perimeter of get back. Clean 
its dished interior up as quick as you 
In the tail of the | Q can. I will have 
stringing sand that your crews started 
raced in the groove pen in there to-morrow 
f the pan he saw oo ) ey and I'll square the 
course gold. Be ; legal end of it at 
tween two pebbles , the next session. 





We play it fifty- 
fifty after the bills 
are paid.” 

The old man 
stuck out his hand. 

You an’ me 
equal shares 
That’s done!” He 
breathed heavily 
“Boy, l feel back- 
slid enough to take 
| a drink of that 
liquor now.” 

An hour later 
Moccasin West lay 
drunk in one of the 
guest rooms of 
Senator King’s 
| residence on Rus- 


sian Hill. 


in the pan there 
lay a yellow nug 
get. 
‘‘A buckshot 
slug!"’ he exulted 
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teen, an a grave 
999 
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In five seconds hi 






manner changed 






teady, you ol 
fool,”” he whi 
pered "oT ae 

ood has eye : 

Ihe made his | 
way quickly to the 
ite of his camp | 
Ile seooped out a 
ole in the sand 
with his gold pan 
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ind in it he buried 










is blankets and | At twilight in 1 
is little supply of the placer-scarred 
ood, Heretrieved | bed of Cafion f 
the short-handled | Creek south of 
ek and carried it | Dutch Flat, Ming 






| Sun Tai lighted a 
stick of incense 
from the glowing 
end of his fifty- 
cent cigar. The in- 
cense burned dull 
red at the origin 1 
of the twisted 
thread of smoke 
which spun in the | 
early moonlight { 
that lay on the 
western slope of 


Moody Ridge. He 


i little way dowr 
tream where with 
the coffeepot and 
the gold pan it was 
submerged in the 
dee p pool He left 
the ashes of his 
camp fire and the 
other evidences of 
his visit without 
making any at 
tempt to conceal 
them 

At eleven 

















o'clock he boarded set the stick of in- | 
the south-bound eense On a gray 
train at Gold Run | bowlder and fixed | 





At ten o'clock 
that night he 
crossed from Oak 
land and walked 
into the Ferry 
Ruilding at the 
foot of Market 
Street in San Frar 
cisco Twenty 


it upright with 
three little pebbles. 

‘Pai seung tai,” 
the Chinaman 
whispered. ‘‘In 
the love of a man’s 
ancestors he ac- 
complishes the 
worship of the 


































minutes later he gods.” } 

transferred from He continued 4 

a Sacramento ‘ his course up the 

Street car to Hyde bed of Cafion 

Street. At elever | Creek. A thou- ; 
clock he rang the sand feet farther i 

bell at the en on he lighted 

trance of Senator } another stick of 

King's elaborate . a incense. To his left 

residence on Ru Concluded on 
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f The present overwhelming demands for manufac- production, obsolete lighting is an unnecessary, ut 
' tured goods make increased production an immediate warranted expense. 
i necessity. An increased production of 1 to 15%, ata t of 
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| OTHING GREAT WAS EVER 
ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
ENTHUSIASM — 


| 

T IS CERTAIN that Emerson did not have in mind those temporary 
excitements that change with the wind; he was speaking of that 
enduring, forward-looking earnestness that achieves its finest expres- 

sion in the attainment of a long-sought ideal. 





ee Here in the Peerless factory we have no love for excitable people, the 
; peaks and valleys of whose natures are reached with a sudden change of 
the weather, or the blare of a brass band, or a fluctuation of the stock 

| market. 


We have a task to perform here which requires poise, self-control, 
orderliness and concentration —a task that has meant for more than 
eighteen years the removal rather than the circumventing of obstacles. 





We have held our course steady in storm and fair weather. We have 
seen matiy a motor car model come and go these past five years since 
the birthday of the Two-power-range, Eight-cylinder Peerless. We 
have seen the wind of public opinion blow hot and cold upon each new 
design. But this car, built upon a foundation of pioneering experience, 
designed to meet every demand, put together part by part from the 





7 ‘> product of our own factory, has remained fundamentally unchanged, 
ff 6. the expression of a long-sustained enthusiasm for an ideal. 
E d t . . ad . 
| ( * ‘+ Those who are driving today the first cars of this great two-power- 
) J range, eight-cylinder line are experiencing the same deep satisfaction 
j 7 «,--£% and pride of ownership as those who yesterday drove their new cars 
("y= away from our sales rooms. 
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(Conctuded from Page 118 
lay a half mile of open flat, slashed and 
bruised and welted from the conflict which 
had waged in the days when yellow gold 
lay from the grass roots to bed rock be- 
neath 

Rising abruptly from the disturbed ter- 
rain about it, an area of ground two hun- 
dred feet square lay black beneath the 
trees which grew upon it. Across the flat 
toward this ground walked Ming Sun Tai. 
I'he loose gravel rolled under his feet as he 
climbed the six-foot slope which led to the 
shadows that fell from the silent trees. A 
little ledge of soil laced with roots rose in 
1 three-foot face vertically before him. He 
gained the crumbling edge. For a moment 
he stood at his full height with his arms 
raised above him. He looked to the south, 
where in the evening sky hung the August 
moon 

“Nam Soy Sing Yan,” he breathed. 
“Sleeping near me in his grave rests the 
beloved father whom I knew in my child- 
hood - 

He called to his 
lope below him. 

* Hand me the suiteases,”’ he said, “Wait 
where you are for me. Before the new day 
dawns I shall have completed my devo- 
tions.” 

Righty feet into the pool of darkness 
beneath the sentinel trees Ming Sun Tai 
jooked above him and traced against the 
lighted sky the branching silhouette of a 
great pine. Near the base of this tree be- 
ide a weathered mound of earth he set the 
uitceases down. He opened one of them 
and from it he removed two ducks, the 
chicken and the twelve-pound piece of 
roast pork. He placed this food at the 
head of the mound of earth. From the 
other suitcase he removed the two flat ivory 
tablets on which were engraved the legends 
of his ancestral names. He fixed these 
upright at the foot of the mound of earth, 
lle removed the silk winding sheet from 
ibout the crucifix. He set the crucifix be- 
tween the two ivory tablets. He removed 
the statue of Milo Fo, and after spreading 
out the prayer rug in which the statue was 
wrapped he set the small idol upright be- 
fore the crucifix. About the neck of the 
statue there hung the rosary. 

“Each of the rivers of righteousness,” he 
whispered, “has its source ia the lake of 
heaven.” 

On the prayer rug in front of the statue 
of Milo Fo he placed the silver incense 
burner, the two candlesticks and the two 
silver flower vases. He lighted one of the 
yellow candles. For a moment he held 
a stick of incense in the candle flame. He 
placed the burning incense in its silver 
receptacle. 

For an hour he knelt before this shrine, 
ilent except for the whispered phrases of 
his various rituals. He lighted the candle 
in the second candlestick and extinguished 
the first one. He picked up the banjo with 
the single string. He held the banjo near 
to the lighted candle. From the tense string 
there sounded the whine of a sharp note. 

The flame of the candle quivered its re- 

ponse, In the unsteady light the little 
wrinkles about the glowing eyes of the 
image of Milo Fo danced in the semblance 
of a smile. 

About his own neck Ming Sun Tai placed 
the steel necklace and its four pendant 
jewels. The little steel hook clicked into 
the link from which the sapphire hung. 

‘Thy spirit lives,” he said. “‘ From thy 
throne beside the gods of yesterday look 
now upon thy son. Here in the darkness 
sleeps the clay that was thy temporary 
resting place. A little while, illustrious one 
and my unworthy soul shall join its source 
in the infinite blue of the sapphire skies.” 

The east was gray. Ming Sun Tai ex- 
tinguished the candle. Presently the mis- 
cellany of his several religions was replaced 
in the suitcase. He made his way to the 
edge of the oasis of underbrush, where his 
secretary waited for him. 

‘We will return to San Francisco now,” 
he said to Gee Lum. 

Before the pair had moved a thousand 
feet down the bed of Cafion Creek an army 
of ants had opened an attack upon the two 
roast ducks. The twelve-pound roast of 
pork which lay near the head of the mound 
of earth fell prey to the fangs of a prowling 
coyote, 


secretary standing on the 


Moccasin West and a crew of twenty 
men got off the east-bound train at Gold 
Run three hours before Ming Sun Tai and 
his secretary drove upon the ferry at Oak- 
land. At Gold Run various pieces of crated 
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machinery were unloaded from the express 
car. Besides the machinery there were 
four heavy boxes of tools, two thousand 
fire brick, a cookstove, a thousand pounds 
of groceries and thirty kegs of spikes. On 
the road leading from Gold Run to Dutch 
Flat, opposite the sawmill near Little York, 
twelve truckloads of lumber awaited the 
orders of Moccasin West. Leading the con- 
voy of loaded motor trucks were five light 
steam shovels, each in the wake of a vicious- 
looking gasoline tractor. 

At nine o'clock that night in the flare of 
a string of carbide lights a thousand-foot 
flume had been built along the bed of 
Cafion Creek. 

Five days later half of the area of the 
oasis about the grave of the father of Ming 
Sun Tai had been robbed of its gold by the 
sluices that lay beyond the flume. Moc- 
casin West wrote a telegram that night 
addressed to Senator King. 

‘Better than an ounce to the yard,” he 
advised. ‘Will clean up next week.” 

One week later Senator King’s car drove 
through the red dust that lay on the road 
beyond Gold Run. A little beyond the 
place where the wagon road crosses the 
railway, halfway between Gold Run and 
Dutch Flat, the senator stopped. From 
a shack through the roof of which rose the 
stack of a temporary furnace Moccasin 
West stepped forth. He greeted the sena- 
tor with an announcement of success. 

“The clean-up makes fifteen thousand 
ounces. I just finished meltin’ up the last 
bunch of dust. We got nearly a thousand 
pounds of bullion.” 

The senator held out his hand. 

“Shake!” he said. “You're a whirlw ind. 
Load it up and let’s get out of here.’ 


Chin Sang, the cake-baking pride of Pine 
Tree Lodge, cooked a pill of good black 
opium in his room which opened off the 
kitchen he ruled. With the reaction of his 
third deep drag the fatigue of eighty years 
of withering life on earth was forgotten. 
Chin Sang stowed his pipe away and dressed 
himself in a pair of substantial new overalls 
and a new blue-denim jumper. On his 
number-seven feet he wore a pair of com- 
fortable number-twelve black shoes. He 
picked up a high-crowned black felt hat. 
Feeling himself ornately dressed, he sought 
the roprietress of Pine Tree Lodge. 

Mies Fan, I go San Francisco,” he said 
abruptly. “Come back fo’ day.” 

The lady boss looked at him. 

“You are a month fast,” she objected. 
“You're not_due to go to San Francisco 
until September.” 

“Come back fo’ day,”’ the monarch of 
the kitchen repeated. ‘‘Goo’-by.” 

“The heather'' thought the lady boss. 

“T should worry, reflected Chin Sang. 
He boarded a train and sought seclusion in 
the heavy homelike air of the smoking car, 
where like an old beetle he sat quietly until 
he arrived at Oakland. He crossed the bay 
and walked up Sacramento Street from the 
Ferry Building in San Francisco. He turned 
on Grant Avenue and presently on Wash- 
ington Street he stood at the entrance of 
the residence of Ming Sun Tai. 

“Say that 1 would have speech with the 
honorable one,”’ he directed when the door 
was opened. 

Ming Sun Tai received the old man in 
a great room wherein an open fire burned 
brightly on a green stone hearth. Chin 
Sang proceeded directly to business. 

**Last week the grave of your father was 
destroyed,” he said. ‘‘The earth about it 
has been washed away by a group of men in 
quest of the gold that the ground contains.” 

Ming Sun Tai received this news in si- 
lence, and then in a voice stressed with an 
emotion which taxed his powers of control, 
“Tell me in detail what you know,” he 
directed. 

Chin Sang gave him the facts as he had 
learned them. 

“The organization was directed by a 
miner of the old days—a prospector whom 
I have known for many years. His Cali- 
fornia name is West. They call him Moc- 
casin West.” 

Ming Sun Tai summoned his secretary. 

“Who is the man from whom a prospector 
by the name of West obtains his financial 
backing?” 

The secretary left the room. He returned 
five minutes later. 
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“The miner, Moccasin West, was a guest 
at the house of Senator King sixteen days 
ago. On the morning of his departure for 
Gold Run he cashed a check for twelve 
thousand dollars. The check was signed 
by Senator King.” 

Ming Sun Tai addressed his countryman 
who had journeyed from Pine Tree Lodge. 

“Return to your work,” he said. “My 
secretary has a gift of gold for you.” 

The cake-baking king of Pine Tree Lodge 
left him. Ming Sun Tai sat alone for the 
space of an hour, then abruptly he made his 
way to the entrance hall of his house. He 
put on a shabby overcoat and a battered 
gray cap and walked into the night. Six 
minutes after midnight he ascended a dark 
stairway leading from a door that opened 
on Ross Alley. Halfway up these stairs he 
stopped. His exploring fingers brushed 
lightly over the rough wall paper. They 
encountered a ridge where the paper lay 
over a string that had been stretched on the 
surface of the plastered wall before the 
paper had been pasted thereon. His fingers 
followed this ridge to its end. He pressed 
lightly on the flat surface. Behind him on 
the opposite side of the stairway a door 
opened. He turned and entered this door. 
Twelve minutes later he returned to his 
home 

‘To-morrow night,” he said to his secre- 
tary, “‘at eight o'clock Senator King and 
his daughter will call at this house. I will 
receive them in this room. At some hour 
to-night the senator will arrive from the 
gold hills in Placer County. He is driving 
a dark-blue touring car. With him, besides 
his chauffeur, is one man. There is a thou- 
sand pounds of gold bullion in the car. 
Without injury to the senator or either of 
his companions see that this gold is removed 
from the car. Place it in the room of my 
devotions beneath the shrine of Milo Fo. 
I suggest that the work be accomplished in 
snd 7 of the Ferry Building at Oak- 
and, 


On the following day the afternoon papers 
blazed with an inaccurate account of the 
bullion robbery. At four o'clock Ming Sun 
Tai telephoned to Senator King. 

“It will give me great pleasure if you and 
your daughter will dine with me at my 
residence to-night. I wish to discuss the 
subject of foreign missions with her and 
with you"”’—he paused—‘‘perhaps I can 
help you find the gold which you have lost.” 

That night at eight o'clock, besides the 
senator and his daughter, Ming Sun Tai 
entertained another guest. 

“Song Lee,” he said in introducing his 
countryman, “is the character actor of 
Canton.” 

Miss King smiled sweetly at Ming Sun 
Tai's guest. 

“How interesting! 
lish?” she asked. 

“T was educated at Oxford,” 
replied. 

For a little while the senator held forth 
on the topic uppermost in his mind. 

“Come easy, go easy,” he said. “The 
three hundred thousand dollars don’t worry 
me much, but I hate to look like a damn 
fool, and old Moccasin West promises to 
drink himself into an early grave at the age 
of seventy if we don’t find the gold.” 

Ming Sun Tai smiled slowly. 

“You will find the gold. There are many 
things in life that mean much more than 
gold. Work is the greatest thing—then love. 
Come with me,” he said to the senator. 
“You are just now under great mental 
stress. I would show you the way to 
peace. 

The senator followed Ming Sun Tai until 
they came upon the narrow door of carved 
ebony which opened into the little room 
wherein were the several deities. The 
Chinaman reached for a red silk coat which 
hung against the wall. 

‘Put this about you,” 


Do you speak Eng- 


Song Lee 


he said to the 


senator. “On your head wear this man- 
darin cap. There, you are quite trans- 
formed. Be seated on that cushion.” 


Ming Sun Tai touched the eye of the 
gilded tiger carved in the wood of the shrine 
before them and from beneath the silver 
incense burner there slowly appeared the 
shallow drawer in which lay coiled the 
necklace of steel with its four flaming jewels. 
He lighted both of the candles which stood 
before the shrine. Smoke from a stick of 
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incense spun softly from its glowing spark. 
With the little steel hook Ming Sun Tai 
fastened the necklace about the throat of 
Senator King. 

“Wear this,” he said. “The diamond is 
for earth, the ruby for the sun, green moon- 
light shines from the emerald and in the 
blue of the sapphire is the radiance of the 
celestial skies. And now for a little while 
remain here in meditation. Presently I will 
return.’ 

Ming Sun Tai left the shrine room and 
sought Miss King and the character actor 
of Canton in the drawing-room. After a 
moment the actor bowed and left them. 

“T have dreamed of a world,” said Ming 
Sun Tai, ‘“‘in which love would find expres- 
sion in unselfishness. We possess life in its 
approximate perfection. We enjoy our 
right to life only after we buy it—after we 
pay the unit installments of our moral 
obligations—day by day and year by year, 
as long as life endures.” 

For a little while they talked together. 
They were interrupted by a servant of the 
house. 

“The senator’s chauffeur wishes to speak 
with Miss King,” the servant announced. 
The man was admitted. 

“T have bee n away for a few minutes, 
Miss King,” he said. ‘I just now returned 
from taking Senator King to the Southern 
Pacific Station at Third and Townsend 
He said to tell you that he did not know 
just when he would return.” 

At the moment in the shadows of the 
train shed of the Southern Pacific Station 
at Third and Townsend, Song Lee, the 
character actor of Canton, was removing 
the putty and wax and the paints which 
had given his face the semblance of that of 
Senator King. 

The senator’s chauffeur withdrew. 

“The teachings of Christianity are beau- 
tiful,’’ Ming Sun Tai continued to the 
senator’s daughter. ‘‘Tothe practical moral 
code of Confucius they add the crowning 
quality of spiritual perfection.” 

He opened his check book. Presently he 
handed Miss King a check for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“Accept this,” he said. “It is my wish 
that the interest from this money be used 
under your direction for the work of the 
Christian missions in China. You will ex- 
cuse me now? I shall escort you to your 

After Miss King departed Ming Sun Tai 
made his way to the shrine room of his 
ancestral devotions. 

“Now,” he said to Senator King, who 
was seated before the shrine, ‘“‘we will con- 
tinue in our search for peace.” 

His hand reached for a crimson cloth 
which hung to the floor from the edge of the 
shrine. Quickly he snatched the cloth away. 
Piled solidly on the enameled tiles of the 
floor lay the bricks of gold bullion. In his sur- 
prise the senator leaned forward. Ming Sun 
Tai stepped close beside him. The China- 
man’s swift fingers reached for the little 
steel hook of the necklace. He removed it 
quickly from the diamond of earth. The 
hook clicked sharply into the link above the 
sapphire of the skies. 

Ming Sun Tai stepped backward through 
the narrow door. It closed behind him. 
Presently the eyes of Milo Fo smiled upon 
the senator's livid face. The fine steel links 
of the necklace were buried deep in the con- 
gested flesh of the senator’s throat. For 
a little while the sapphire of the celestial 
skies pulsed in unison with the futile surges 
of ~ senator’s heart. Then finally it was 
still. 


Forty feet from the edge of the ferry slip 
near Fishermen's Wharf a closed car slowed 
to a four-mile speed. Its driver stepped 
from it to the deck of the pier. Theslashing 
beam from the searchlight on Alcatraz 
Island stabbed through the night. For an 
instant its rays illuminated the interior of 
the plunging car. They fell upon the livid 
face of Senator King. 

Five seconds later the light flashed again 
on the unquiet waters which had closed 
above the car and its occupant. 

At the second hour of morning Ming Sun 
Tai returned to the shrine room of his an- 
cestral devotions. About the neck of Milo 
Fo gleamed the four pendant jewels. Ming 
Sun Tai picked up the one-stringed banjo. 
The silence was broken by the whine of a 
sharp note. In the dim candlelight the 
little wrinkles about the eyes of Milo Fo 
quivered in the semblance of a smile. 

“That is accomplished,” whispered Ming 
Sun Tai. ‘‘Now into the celestial skies 
shall drift the incense of my devotion.” 
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were hooked, and eventually decided to go 
through with it. They would be game any- 
way 

The Six-Day Race always begins at mid- 
night of the first day of the week and ends 
at midnight Saturday Out of mere 
curiosity many gathered outside the Gar- 
den—or attempted to gather there—that 
first night, just to see how the nonalcoholic 
show would take. The whole town was 
curious. New York after all is but a big 
village, and but for its size would dearly 
love to gather round the town pump and 
gossip 

The demand for tickets at the last mo- 
ment luckily gave the promoters an inkling 
as to what they might expect. One of them, 
a former army officer, decided to prepare 
for any eventuality He consulted the 
police, and it was fortunate that he did. 
For one time the police had imagination 

At ten o'clock that night a large force of 
reserves surrounded the Garden. Those in 
command had not miscaleulated. But for 
this wise preparatory action there would 
have been a riot Long before the starting 
hour the Garden was packed to capacity 
and an enormous crowd still hung on, will 
ing to fight its way in. To prevent traffic 
from being blocked the police estimate that 
they turned away at least ten thousand! 


Shops Empty on Saturday Night 


To the growing amazement of the pro- 
moters, and the whole town, this state of 
affairs continued throughout the week. At 
ten o'clock of the closing night the turn- 
stiles showed a total attendance well up- 
ward of a hundred thousand. Every seat 
had been filled every hour during the grind 
The records of twenty-seven years had 
been completely smashed. And at that 
late hour thousands were outside clamoring 
to get in. And not a drink had been sold! 

What is the answer? 

Queer, unexpected things like that now 
furnish New York with most of its gossip. 
A man who celebrated success with the 
courageous promoters that night offers this 
view 

Whether the unexpected success was due 
to prohibition or to the mad wave of spend- 
ing that is sweeping over New York is a 
question, but certainly the effect of pro- 
hibition is partly responsible. Look at it 
this way: There are approximately 11,000 
saloons in Greater New York—or were. It 
is reasonable to estimate that at least ten 
men —and that is extremely conservative 
were accustomed to hanging round each of 
those saloons a night, making a sort of 
club of it. With the clamping down of pro 
hibition the saloons no longer held interest, 
and 110,000 men were turned loose on the 
streets at night, men who do not go home 
as a rule, but prefer to seek amusement. 
The Six-Day Race had furnished these men 
and many others their first opportunity of 
the winter for staying up all night After 
twelve o'clock there was no other place 
to go 

Is that the answer? If it is so obvious 
why did nobody think of it in advance? 

So do not draw a conclusion too quickly, 
Other odd quirks in Manhattan's daily life 
have bobbed up as a result of the great 
drought, just as surprising 

On the Saturday night following the close 
of the Six-Day Race a man—a man under 
rather direct authority of my wife—was 
detailed to purchase some odds and ends 
from a small department store on upper 
Broadway. The owner of this store—he 
was alone except for a none-too-busy clerk 
in the rear 


appeared receptive to a bit of 
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gossip. The Six-Day Race was a natural 
subje ct. 

‘I don't know whether it’s prohibition 
or not,”” he declared, “but if you think that 
is a puzzle I can give you one really worth 
while. 

“Perhaps you can offer an explanation 
of what’s happening to our Saturday-night 
trade. You can see for yourself that this 
store is empty of customers. Look in any 
of the others along Broadway and you'll 
find the same thing.” 

Later I did, and confirmed his statement. 

“It has come to such a state now,” he 
went on, “that I am thinking seriously of 
closing up at five o’clock Saturday after- 
noon just like the big stores do downtown. 
The trade barely pays the lighting expense 
or the clerk hire. What's become of it?”’ 

This situation, it developed, rose with 
the advent of prohibition. In the past the 
stores did their biggest business on Satur- 
day night. The smaller uptown shops al- 
ways had looked forward to that as the 
crowning event of the week. Many stores 
that formerly had to hire extra help now 
have to cut down. To make sure of the 
condition’s being general inquiries were 
made on the East Side. Over there mer- 
chants were also trying to figure out the 
puzzle 

“IT have come to the conclusion,” de- 
clared the department-store man, “that it 
is due to the saloons’ being closed. That 
may strike you as an odd statement, but 
wait till I show you the odd reason. A lot 
of men formerly came home with their pay 
envelopes on Saturday night and found their 
wives waiting for their share—-the house- 
running funds. After turning over that 
money the man would take the rest and 
amuse himself at the corner saloon. The 
housewife took her money and bought up 
supplies for the week. It was her one 
chance and she took every advantage of 
making her purchases quickly. She knew 
her husband would not have much of his 
share left by Monday. Now what has 
happened? Why” and he emphasized his 
conclusion with a positive nod of the head 
“there is nothing in the saloons that the 
husband wants. He must have his amuse- 
ment, so he goes to a moving-picture show 
and takes the wife with him. It’s his night 
off and he’s going to enjoy it somehow. Of 
course there are a few left who will buy 
drinks in speak-easy fashion, but there are 
mighty few men who will pay fifty orseventy- 
five cents for a single drink. Think what 
a round would cost! They simply can't 
do it.” 

“But what becomes of the marketing?” 
I asked. 


Monday Morning Cash Hang-Over 


“Why, they both have money left over 
on Monday, and the wife does it during the 
week. You see, my sales for the week are 
about as large as ever. There is no falling 
off in the gross.” 

Is that the answer? 

A neighboring grocer saw nothing to 
worry about. He did not mind taking it 
easy on Saturday night. 

“It's simply a shift of the money,” he 
announced with finality. “‘The moving 
pictures are getting what the saloons missed, 
and we are breaking even. You see, a round 
of pictures does not cost so much as a round 
of drinks, and besides you never think of 
asking anybody to have another. What's 
left over the man can spend on theaters or 
sport. The main difference I notice is that 
I sell more coffee and candy. Of course 
I miss my wine sales, but I kinder feel 
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lucky that they haven't stopped me from 
smoking cigarettes.’ 

A dignified old manufacturer of foreign 
birth entered the discussion at a downtown 
club the next night—everybody is doing it 
now—and decried any suggestion that pro- 
hibition might account for the record- 
breaking attendance at places of amuse- 
ment. 

“Prohibition has nothing to do with it,’ 

he asserted. “I never went into a ol 
in my life, and there are thousands of men 
just like me in New York. Still, I am at- 
tending more amusements than I ever did 
before. Why? I'll tell you. It’s because 
the working people are making so much 
money they don’t know what to do with it. 
For instance, I have a daughter who speaks 
three languages, and for the first time in her 
life she has taken a position. She does not 
have to work, but wants to. They are pay- 
ing her a big salary. Why, on Christmas 
she received for a present a check for a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. She has 
bought everything she needs or wants, and 
she still has extra money. What does she 
do with it? In an endeavor to show her 
prosperity she asks me and her mother 
nearly every night to let her take us to a 
theater. Prohibition has nothing to do with 
that. You'll find many others just like my 
daughter.” 


Gold Mines in Squared Circles 


Among those interested in amusement 
enterprises there is no wild clamor to locate 
the exact cause of this rush to their turn- 
stiles. They are rather content to chuckle 
and make hay while the sun shines. If it 
be due to prohibition these people, many of 
whom are strongly antiprohibition, declare 
that the joke is on the drys. They point 
out with great glee that many of the leaders 
in the prohibition movement were also 
leaders in a movement to stop boxing, Sun- 
day baseball and Sunday moving-picture 
shows. By getting prohibition they have 
unwittingly brought prosperity to the other 
things they were against. 

‘Don’t say a word,” suggested a little 
fight-club manager, “‘or they’ll get on.”’ 

Over in New Jersey, where boxing clubs 
are permitted —they are not in New York 
real-estate men are being rushed to find 
halls wherein such sport may be presented 
to the public. Until this odd turn of things 
became evident with the advent of the 
drought the pugilistic impresarios had much 
apprehension as to their future. 

Just before Christmas one club in New- 
ark announced an attractive card of bouts, 
feeling secure in having a hall that would 
seat three thousand. On the night of the 
show they were overwhelmed. A crowd of 
more than three thousand went over from 
New York alone. The price of tickets is not 
even considered nowadays. The attend- 
ance is limited only by capacity. 

The baseball clubs, the race tracks and 
college football show record figures of at- 
tendance for the season. Baseball and rac- 
ing were going at a lively clip, though, 
prior to the blight. Still, they showed a 
proportionate increase after June. Pool 
and billiard room keepers say their places 
are packed nightly. They attribute it to 
the fact that New Yorkers simply must 
have some place to go. 

In New York we know that Manhattan 
is not considered representative of the 
country at large. Visitors have a habit of 
clearing up that point at the first oppor- 
tunity. It is unlikely, though, that other 
cities have not encountered some of the 
blessings and tragedies — unexpected ones 
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that are now furnishing our town with 
gossip. 

For instance, prohibition has rid us or 
deprived us—according to the way you 
look at it—of the after-dinner speaker. 
With a dignified reluctance he is slowly fol- 
lowing the retreat of the high hat, the han- 
som and the highball. The club raconteur 
and the old-time saloon comedian are at his 
heels. The death knell of the after-dinner 
speaker sounded when the Volstead En- 
forcement Act began its real offensive. 

Do not get the impression that the 
raconteur and dinner orator has run out of 


material. Far from it. He is gorged with 
material, in fact. But he has run out of 
listeners. It develops now that it was the 


listeners who made the after-dinner speaker 
possible, not the contrary. 

All of us can remember the old days—or 
nights—when even the rakish tilt of the 
toastmaster’s cigar was good for a hearty 
chuckle. But no more. An unliquored 
audience at a dinner doesn’t seem to see 
anything funny in anything any more. 
One of the most famous after-dinnerites in 
America declared rather peevishly at a club 
the other night that he would never make 
a dinner speech again in his life. In the 
midst of his funniest passage he discovered 
three guests looking out the window and 
nett group figuring on the price of oil 
stoc 

To = this man seemed a catastrophe. 
Ways and means were put in motion to 
have at least one more good laugh before 
everything had been enveloped in the pall. 
The dinner committee of this club devised 
a new form of invitation, which has been 
taken up by similar institutions round town. 
In place of the time-honored R. S. V. P. 
which formerly decorated the left-hand 
corner of the invitation there now appears 
a cryptic B. Y. O. L. And it wasn’t so 
cryptic, at that. In response to the first 
invitation of the club fifty per cent of the 
guests actually did bring their own liquor. 


The Humiliation of Broadway 


This sop to the after-dinner speaker 
staved off his inevitable effacement one 
more step, but after all it proved just a sop. 
Succeeding dinners at that club fell short 
of calculated results. At others second at- 
tempts are also failing. The person pos- 
sessed in fee simple of any liquor that he 
may call his own is taking few chances with 
such treasure among a lot of diners. Round 
town there is an unprinted and unofficial 
yet perfectly accurate census of persons 
possessed of rich cellars. These barons 
formerly prodigals—are invited to all din- 
ners —a careful committee sees to that — but 
their growing and canny conservatism is 
one of the impending perils of us dry 
Manhattans. These spirituous and vinous 
Croesuses may tolerate an after-dinner 
speech for old times’ sake, but to furnish 
ammunition for the audience is another 
matter. 

Verily New York is dying hard. With its 
polyglot ¢ itizenship, its convivial night life, 
so attractive to visitors, its habits of Euro- 
pean importation fused with a few added 
touches of its own, and its resentment at 
what it considers outside interference 
Broadway is not easily comforted. And 
the worst of it is, there is a feeling that out- 
siders are poking fun at us. 

One indignant boulevardier called atten- 
tion the other night to the stinging taunts 
of his friend who had come to town with 
five hundred dollars to spend in looking the 
old burg over—and not a place to look. 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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For Steep-Roofed 
Buildings of all Kinds 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFS are 


made in four styles suitable for every type 
of steep-roofed structure. 






For factory, farm, and similar buildings, where roll roofing can 
be used, Everlastic Slate-Surfaced or Everlastic “ Rubber” 
Roofing will give long, economical and satistactory service. 







For reside neces, Se hoolhouss« S, ¢ hurche S, Ctl. whe re appear 
ance is important, Everlastic Shingles in beautiful tones of 
red and green make a very durable, and artistic roof at re- 
markably low cost. Details follow: 









Everlastic Multi-Shingles. ‘Vhe newest thing in roofing—four shingle 
in one. Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high-grade waterproofing 






When laid they look like individual shing t 
of the finest buildings. Weather and fire-resisting. Need no painting 






Everlastic Tylike Shingles. Same material and art-finish (red or green 







as the Multi-Shingles, but made tn individual st ngle 3; size, 8 x 12 i 
inches. A finished roof of Tylike Shingles is far more beautitul than a 
hingle roof and, in addition, costs Ie per year of service 






Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. ‘\he most beautitul and enduring roll 


roofing made. Surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green 






Very durable: requires no painting. Nails and cement in each roll, 
i ° 
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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is one of our most popular roofing 

Thousands upon thousands of bu ys all over the country are pro 
ected from wind and weather by Everlastic “ Rubber” Roofing. Iti 
tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in price. It is easy to lay; 


» skilled labor required. Nails and cement included in each roll, 
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The old-time milirace 
vhich inspired the 
Maytag millrace prin- 
ciple. 







Because of the scientific millrace principle the ‘ 
Maytag Cabinet Electric Washer will cleanse —_ 
your daintiest frocks, blouses or lingerie or your 
heaviest blankets, sheets, spreads, underwear, etc. 


-even better than 
hands and wash board 























This wonderful Maytag millrace prir ings usually requiring 15 to 25 minutes a“ 
the result of 14 years experience come out beautifully done in 10 to 12 min- 
n the fact that all cloth is woven utes. Blankets, portieres, spreads, rag 
f wit reen—that most dirt rugs—as well as clothing with the dirt 
, | , f fabric ts in the mes/ ground in are perfectly cleaned, and with 
out the terrific wear of washboard rubbing. 
1} } t th itura 1 thor Dainty thu that vou hesitate to trust 
: on a } ven to th iundress are safely handled H 
, Hiss) etl the smooth, aluminum Maytag cylinder. i 
l I 1 
(Go See Your Local Dealer Now 
The Mayta Nat | The Mavtag 1s met strongly con 
bach of tl is lon th tructed —beautitully finished—and abso 
pr Iple of th fashioned 1 ra \ itely sanitary. Mechanism ts safely en 
tl oapy water closed. Quiet running. Note carefully the 
t ithe hel malls ut It patented, reversible all-metal Maytag elec- 
with a forceful churning tric power wringer—the easiest working i 
‘ f Wil wringer ever invented. Adjustable to any H | 
\t ist +t hut position. Tension released instantly by a i 
ch res tion of the cylinder, or quick flip of the hand. In this improved " 
"O) tin per minute, this action Maytag there is positively nothing left for 
takes plac iny woman to want. See your dealer at 
Ther tsa lv amazing. Wash once for a demonstration. 
i 
Household Manual : 
Free 
Cor 
Ay 
1 f a“ i ‘ 
i? Write for free copy lon, i 
, ‘ 


— Cabinet ELECTRIC WASHER 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 100, Newton, lowa 


Branches in leading cities. Canadian Headquarters Maytag Co. Ltd. Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
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(Concluded from Page 124) 

The hotels and theaters did a pretty good 
job in depleting the bank roll, but even that 
did not satisfy. He had come to New York 
to spend it all, and wanted to buy no 
clothes or furniture. He expressed the final 
opinion that he could have done as well in 
Altoona. 

An arrival from Paris dropped into one 
of his former clubs bemoaning his fate of 
being retarded in the distribution of a bank 
roll that he had saved up for the express 
purpose of wakening Broadway in the cork- 
popping style of old. His verbal shots, 
poured into a humility already oppressive, 
became actually offensive. There was a 
momentary rally of the old Broadway 
spirit. A volunteer was found who later in 
the evening took our visitor to one of the 
roof gardens. It developed that he cquld 
have served a fruit cup containing about 
four glasses of kickless drink. 

A discerning waiter cautiously informed 
the returned prodigal that it was possible 
to enliven the fruit punch a bit by adding a 
stick of whisky. Fine! 

The check for the four glasses, thus re- 
enforced, came to thirty-five dollars plus 
the tip. Our friend felt better. 

“That,” he observed, reac hing for the 
wallet that had burned, ‘is doing very 

well—I’ll say it is.’ 

After all it is this man from out of town 
who becomes querulous and plaintive over 
the restrictions imposed by the drought, 
sowing seeds of discontent among the na- 
tives, who no longer can help him spend his 
money. For years he has been in the habit 
of saving up for one big splurge in Man- 
hattan, and usually had it on time. This 
man accepts, as a matter of course, the 





ITH much ado a flock of long- 

crested jays divided the contents of 

a vanity bag which they found by 
the trail. Each bird that secured a trinket 
flew with it into a tree for closer examina- 
tion. One of the jays carrying a tiny red 
box in his claw alighted on a limb near 
where I was watching. He was followed by 
three or four other jays, each curious for 
closer inspection of the article. Handsome 
fellows they were in rich dark blue with 
long tails and high shiny black crests. 

The one with the box eyed it briefly, then 
began pecking and hammering away at the 
cover. The cover dropped and the jay 
raised the prize in a claw for closer 2xami- 
nation. It was a looking- glass and this 
flashed the sunlight in the face of a close-by 
staring jay. With a squawk he back- 
somersaulted and fled. The other jay spec- 
tators also took to the woods. 

It fell to my lot to raise an orphan jay, 
and a most wide-awake youngster he 
proved. In common with his species he had 
wit—superior mentality—and a definite 
desire to enjoy himself by shouting, by 
playing pranks and by plaguing other fel- 
lows in feathers. Only once ina long series 
of deviltry did I know of his coming to 
grief—and this from a hen 

A Plymouth Rock with ancient instincts 
and strong wings flew over the high fence 
of the hen yard and hid a nest among 
bushes. Not knowing the superstition that 
hens’ eggs are not supposed to hatch in high 
altitudes, she hatched her setting. Full of 
common sense, she used the hen yard for 
food and safety. Nightly she flew over the 
top and hovered her chicks inside the yard. 
Each morning after breakfast she flew out 
and made journeys with her chicks. 

One day immediately after a summer 
shower she and her chic ks were spied by 
the handsome young jay dandy. He flew 
to the top of a near-by pine, where for some 
minutes he chuckled-—enjoyed in advance 
the panic he planned to produce. I watched 
him, little dreaming what was coming 
nor did he. 

He dived from the tree top straight for 
the chicken family. With whistling wings 
and screech he mimicked a hawk and 
struck among the scampering chicks beside 
the startled hen. She kicked him flat on 
his back in the mud, whacked him with her 
wings and trampled him with muddy feet. 
He escaped to the tree top, where he spent 
an hour or longer talking to himself while 
doing dry-cleaning. 
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situation in his home town. But, he figures, 
surely he can get what he wants in New 
York. Failure in that direction he takes as 
a personal affront, and old Broadwayites 
become the object of his derision. Among 
New Yorkers themselves the percentage of 
these prodigals is small. A Manhattanite 
has to live on the island every day, while 
the trips of the plungers are periodical and 
well spaced. Old-timers are complaining 
that exuberant and well-heeled visitors 
seem unable to understand that. 

It is quite humiliating for a New Yorker 
to permit live one after live one to get away 
without spending all his money, but such is 
the effect of the great meomaht. For a long 
time to come there will be a little left for 
those who care for neither the method nor 
the price, but the high cost of lawbreaking 
is already prohibitive for the average New 
Yorker. 

On the lips of nearly every visitor there 
is an inquiry as to the possibility of prohi- 
bition enforcement in the big city. There is 
no doubt on that subject in the minds of 
the home folk. As a matter of fact prohibi- 
tion is enforcing itself. As an army depends 
upon supplies for success, so does the drink- 
ing habit. 

One of the difficulties in enforcing state 
prohibition in the past was the manufac- 
ture of whisky and beer in adjoining states. 
It is different now. No whisky has been 
distilled for three years, and the breweries 
suspended operations with the passage of 
the Volstead Act. Sooner or later the sup- 
ply is bound to become exhausted. Those 
who have hoarded are holding on to their 
treasure with a deathlike grip. 

It is possible to get a drink in New York, 
but it is not possible for the average man to 
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continue paying from fifty cents to one 
dollar for a tablespoonful of whisky. Beer 
is not procurable even in places that wink 
at the law’s violation. 

In addition to price enforcing the law 
there is an added element of fear. The 
numerous deaths from wood alcohol and 
the cases of serious illness from other con- 
coctions sold for whisky have made New 
Yorkers hesitate, even when money is not 
a consideration. The man who imbibes il- 
legally has no recourse if displeased or in- 
jured. He is a party to the violation. 

A feeling of helplessness came over the 
metropolis with the advent of the Christ- 
mas holidays. Was it possible to enjoy 
Christmas without at least a nip or two? 
New York had never done that. Then rose 
the more serious thought of New Year's 
Eve. Togo through that without a celebra- 
tion—well, it was simply out of the ques- 
tion. That was going too far. 

A hotel man—many consider him a pa- 
triot now—saved the situation. He was 
determined to have the New Year cele- 
brated in his hotel somehow or other. From 
the Federal authorities he received advices 
that prior to January sixteenth anyone had 
a legal right to move his supply of liquors 
to his private home or to give it away to his 
friends. Ah, just the thing! 

It was decided among several hotel men 
that they would give their stock—or part 
of it—away. They would make the usual 
some made it a little unusual — cover charge 
for patrons who reserved tables for the 
celebration. These patrons would then be 
given all they wanted to drink. It might 
not be so profitable as in the old days, but 
there would be a New Year's celebration. 
And that is the way they did it. 
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In one place every diner was presented 
with a pint of champagne and the table 
supplied with a bottle of whisky free of 
charge. Those not so fortunate as to have 
reserved tables, content to celebrate on the 
streets, brought theirs with them. Manya 
little hoard disappeared that night. But it 
was a great night. 

In all its years of wild flings New York 
never saw anything like it. Prohibition 
may clamp down as hard as the authorities 
may care to turn the thumbscrews, but 
New York has had its New Year's Eve. It 
did not stop with eve, either. At daylight 
there was still desultory firing. 

The next morning dawned cold, but the 
icy wind was no more bleak than the inner 
most soul of those who had had their last 
fling. In the mad joy of the night men 
revelers had forgotten a time-honored insti 
tution that by all tradition should follow 

In the forenoon of the New Year they 
had to nurse their own wounds. There was 
nothing left for tapering off. There was 
no ministering attendant—he of the snow- 
white apron, the bald head, the clean shave, 
the soft fat hands, the eye with the sympa 
thetic twinkle. The man who could talk to 
one across the bar and give one something 
for what ailed him was no more. His fun 
tion had ceased with the coming of the law 
and the lack of supplies. He had been 
licked up in the wave of prohibition. The 
barkeep had gone out with the tide. 

“What has become of him?” whimpered 
New York on that bleak morning after. 

The answer is not easy. It may be, 
though, that he is one of those who went 
to the Six-Day Bicycle Race and is now 
crowding the Broadway theaters and the 
movie shows, 





By ENOS 


A few weeks later I was writing in the 
sunshine just outside my cabin door when 
he came along and eyed me curiously. 
There was something on his mind. He was 
content to shout at a passing magpie in- 
stead of giving the usual chase. Above my 
head he clutched the eaves with claws, 
leaned far out, head downward and tail in 
the air, and gazed at my pencils, then gave 
a shrill whist.e. 

As he alighted in the grass near my seat 
I tossed a Teddybear toward him. He 
must have leaped ten feet into the air. 
From a near-by tree he scolded until I put 
this monster out of sight. Then he swooped 
down upon and clutched wildly at the 
several pencils and made a caricature of the 
pictured emblematic eagle clutching ar- 
rows. With three pencils in claws he flew 
to the roof. In alighting one pencil was 
pushed from his claws; in trying to rescue 
this another was dropped and both rolled 
off the roof. But he clung to the red pencil. 
The one that had caught his eye was a 
large one with red lead and the maker’s 
name stamped in gilt. Holding this pencil 
in one claw, he tilted his head and focused 
one eye upon it as though trying to read 
the maker’s name. He moved it forward 
and backward as though needing glasses. 
Finally he bit off a part of the red point. 
After holding this a few seconds he dropped 
it on the roof and watched it roll over- 
board. 

Taking the end of the pencil in one claw 
and clinging desperately to it, he flew to a 
near-by tree as though to make his mark. 
The pencil collided with a twig and was 
knocked Zrom his grasp. He darted to 
catch it. In falling it struck a limb and 
bounded at him. He dodged with a screech. 
Then he grabbed it in his bill and flew 
again to the roof. I tossed another pencil 
near; he scolded and stamped his feet. 
Carrying the pencil in his mouth with the 
aod —_ forward, he flew off down the 


vay hy did the name jay ever become syn- 
onymous with greenhorn, country bump- 
kin and the victim of sharpers? All mem- 
bers of the jay family are famed for their 
wit. The jay—often a plunderer—is the 
intellectual of the bird world, and is 
aristocratic, autocratic and domineering- 
the acknowledged superior of other birds. 
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He is handsome, a wearer of bright clothes, 
and acts and looks the part that should go 
with royal purple. The European jay runs 
to the reddish; the American or eastern 
jay is light blue; a fellow down by the Rio 
Grande wears green; while the cock of the 
family—the wit of wings—is the stellar or 
long-crested jay, clad in deep blue with jet 
black crest and head and touches of tur- 
quoise, purple and black on wings and tail. 

The handsome long-crested or stellar 
jay inhabits all the mountain ranges of 
Western North America and is one of the 
lords of the earth. He is a character second 
to none in the entire bird world. He is 
brilliant, wise, versatile and aggressive. This 
jay is eternally, efficiently vigilant. If there 
come new food to his locality he takes 
possession before other birds discover it; 
if new danger, he will be the first to detect 
it; if opportunity for fun, he first uses it; 
but if there is nothing doing he starts 
something. 

At one new camp in the woods J had an 
excess of food which a home-bound hunter 
had left for disposal. The jays were cau- 
tious as usual, but they quickly discovered 
that I was harmless. Inside of twenty-four 
hours every jay within five miles was 
among those present. For a few days they 
swarmed over camp. But late one night a 
young fellow with a gun came along. Not 
a jay called or came near that we saw while 
he remained. Yet there were loud calls 
when he showed signs of leaving and before 
he was gone five minutes the jays possessed 
camp. 

Generally each spring the numerous jays 
near my cabin go up the mountain to tim- 
ber line or into the north. But one spring 
the parents of my young jay evidently con- 
cluded to remain and nest where they could 
have peanuts and raisins rather than the 
jolly adventures of migration. The nest 
built the first week in May had five eggs. 
Three youngsters hatched. When these 
were nearly ready to fly two youngsters and 
the two old birds vanished without a clew 
as to where they had gone. 

The second summer my lively jay mated 
and built a nest in a pine near where his 
parents had nested. The nest was about 
twenty-five feet up in a pine and in this 
six eggs were laid. These hatched and five 
youngsters were raised. As soon as the 


nest-building began this noisy fellow be 
came silent. For weeks he had the secret 
of the nest to keep and he suppressed his 
enthusiasm and kept it perfectly. No 
movement or note of his hinted concerning 
the place of the tree-top nest. 

Devotedly he carried food to his mate on 
the nest. To her he was ever most polite 
and gallant. Often he sat close to her and 
spoke in low sweet tones and sometimes ad- 
dressed her in a loving plaintive prattle. 
The instant the young first called he rushed 
over the neighborhood making announce- 
ments and proclaiming their presence from 
the tree tops. Of course he was eager to kick 
any intruder off the premises and would 
have protected his family with his life. 

The male and the femaje of this species 
are identical in dress and disposition. Once 
the family left the nest, mother, father, 
brothers and sisters looked so much alike 
that I could not tell one from the other. 
The marked difference in appearance of the 
male and the female of the species of most 
birds —whatever the benefit to them —cer- 
tainly is a useful arrangement to those who 
are interested in whether it is he or she. 
But with the long-crested or stellar jay it 
is most of the time impossible to tell her 
from him. I cannot think of any other 
species in which the male and female birds 
are so ne arly alike 

The long-crested jay has traits in com 
mon with the eastern He jay and is about 
the same size. But he is of superior men- 
tality—a gre: ater pers sonal. He is far 
more showy, handsome and aggressive. 

These jays feed on the seeds of pines and 


spruces, they successfully hunt grasshop- 
pers, pick up stray mice and eat any kind 
of dead meat found in the wilds. Near 


camp and cabin they’ have relished raisins, 
nuts, candy, corn, wheat, oats and wild- 
flower seeds, 

Like all red-blooded beings, this jay's 
bump of curiosity is large—he must know 
about things. A strange old jay had seen 
my youngster go into my cabin and come 
out with wonder raisins. Why not he? 
Using all his caution, he came to the porch 
He alighted in the doorway. He heard 
something which caused him to back 
somersault and retreat with a dash. But 
he came back and advanced across the floor 
tiptoe, eyes and ears working, and edging 
sidewise, ready to escape quickly. And 
thus a Jay often explores—dares possible 
dangers but is wary of possible ambush. 

(Concluded on Page 129 
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WELDING 


ON’T throw away a casting or part because it is 

worn down or cracked. Weld it back to usefulness 
by either the oxyacetylene or electric arc method, em- 
ploying Armco Iron as the welding agent. Habitually 
conserve metal in this way, and you will cut thousands 
of dollars out of your overhead. 


Armco Iron is exceptionally valuable for welding 
purposes because it is unusually pure and uniform in 
texture. Its purity assures ready and thorough union 
between filler and solid metal. Its evenness insures 
uniform holding strength throughout the finished weld. 


Armco Iron meets every welding requirement, 
whether for repairing cracks in locomotive fire-boxes; 
or damaged steel castings used for marine or industrial 
purposes; or for welding in place new side-sheets; or 
for making various welded articles, such as iron and 
steel barrels, grave vaults, pressure tanks, and polished 
stove parts. 

PAGE. STEEL & WIRE CO., Monessen, Pa., are the 
manufacturers and distributors of Armco Iron Wire for weld- 
ing and electrical purposes. If you should like scientific help 
in reducing the annual cost of scrapped metal, consult with 
their welding department. Write today. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Box 265 Middletown, Ohio 


The trade-mark ARMCO Tetectl-*-y, 


carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Com 
pany withthe 
skill, intelli 
gence, and 
fidelity asso- 


ciated with its products, and 
hence can be depended up- 
on to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed 
for them, The trade-mark 
ARMCO is 
registered in 
the U_S. Pat- 
ent Office 
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(Concluded from Page 127) 

He is a scout. Never does his curiosity 
or eagerness betray him into danger. See- 
ing something at a distance that he simply 
must know about, he will dart about, 
squawk, circle and do all he can to draw out 
possible danger. It must be safe and sane 
before he advances for a close look at the 
new object. 

Often he is a soldier of fortune; his love 
of adventure is predominant. His is adven- 
ture for the fun of it without concern as to 
whether this troubles or amuses those who 
have second parts thrust by him upon 
them. With endless energy and alertness 
his incessant stir must in the bird world be 
an evolutionary factor stimulating wide- 
awakeness. 

It appears a part of the daily program of 
a crested jay to amuse himself by causing 
disturbance among neighboring birds. A 
flock of goldtinches were cheerily feeding 
among the wild flowers of my yard when a 
jay from the closest tree hurled himself like 
a hawk among them. They retreated in a 
panic. Yet they were not feeding on any- 
thing that he wanted. He flew back into 
a near-by tree top and jeered in glee. 

Another time I saw one disturb a flock of 
pine siskins that were feeding in tree tops 
on aspen catkins. Often I have seen one 
drive chipmunks into hiding and it is 
common for one to dash unannounced upon 
a robin evidently just to heckle; in fact he 
enjoys a daily row with robins. They often 
meet for a few minutes of hot words. A 
deadly war ever seems impending, but 
rarely are blows exchanged. 

On the wild world’s stage many an unex- 
pected scene is enacted but once. The 
unexpected happened one morning on the 
mountain side behind my cabin. Two 
robins set up a great ado as I was approach- 
ing a lone pine. Robins so often are pre- 
dicting the end of the world or something 
that never happens that I paid no heed to 
these until they darted at me with angry 
chatter. Unable from the ground to see 
the cause of this demonstration, I started 
to climb up in the pine. The robins ob- 
jected and darted about, denouncing me 
vigorously. On a large limb sat an aged 
and helpless old jay. His feathers were 
disarranged, beak and claws wora and 
blunt, both eyes blind. Ancestral feuds 
and recent fights were forgotten. These 
robins fed this old jay until he tumbled life- 
less from his last retreat. 


Crafty and Quarrelsome 


Robins and jays often nest in the same 
neighborhood. Both are good policemen 
and scouts and rarely does a hawk venture 
into their neighborhood. They will co- 
operate to battle a hawk or other unde- 
sirable fellow in feathers that invades the 
locality. And woe to the owl that concludes 
tohavea quiet day intheirterritory. Heisal- 
most certain to be discovered and his where- 
abouts and undesirable presence noised 
over the neighborhood. 

A clamor of many kinds of birds one 
morning called me into a near-by grove. 
There on a limb sat an owl, chagrined and 
annoyed with the consternation and clamor 
of a whole mixed flock of birds that were 
keeping up a constant disorder of noisy 
name-calling. He left the neighborhood in 
disgust and was conducted by a noisy mob 
of excited resident robins. 

One day a hawk made a dash for a dove, 
missed and lighted in a tree on the edge of 
this grove. He was seen by a robin whose 
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alarm cries brought the surrounding bird 
population to the scene. While the hawk 
was noticing the confusion and probably 

watching an opportunity he was struck by 
a jay that had darted in unseen. Off the 
hawk flew with the jay battering him vigor- 
ously, a few flying Gothen showing that he 
was hammering the invader hard. All the 
way back the jay shouted his triumph. 

Though useful to many birds in fighting 
off birds of prey, he is not popular. Ever 
crafty and quarrelsome, he is too much 
given to scolding, persecuting and even 
stealing from other birds. He is accused of 
sometimes robbing nests of other birds of 
their eggs and even of their young. But 
this I think is rare; perhaps one sometimes 
does, but it is not a general custom of the 
species. Anyway I have not seen one take 
eggs or young from a nest. 


Characteristic Behavior 


He is eager to talk, freely gives opinions 
and advice. He has a keen interest in 
world affairs. Each has opinions— his mind 
is quickly made up. Of course having 
opinions and decisions he is eager to express 
himself publicly. He is also eager to show 
his other accomplishments. Like all great 
talkers he wants a big audience, and some- 
times secures a mixed one by raising his 
crest and hollering—an alarm call that 
brings all bird neighbors pell-mell to the 
place. His vocabulary is unequaled and 
his tones transfer love, victory, war, dis- 
tress and anguish; and are appealing, 
mandatory, insinuating, oratorical and wise. 
But rarely has he a sense of values. He 
may declare war on a grasshopper or a 
hawk with equal energy. He has a peculiar 
cry that when uttered brings every bird in 
the neighborhood ready to follow his lead- 
ership and repel a monstrous invader. But 
this cry may be uttered when there is noth- 
ing to repel. If there be a big job he 
handles it alone and boasts of it after- 
ward. He is ever hollering round; con- 
stantly raising and lowering and gesturing 
his crest. With crest and attitude he ex- 
presses curiosity, anger, contempt, pride 
and superiority. Yet these noisy birds take 
life seriously and during nesting time are 
retiring and silent. 

One day a few friends oversupplied my 
jay with shelled and nonshelled peanuts, 
together with raisins, bits of chocolate and 
sandwiches. The richness of opportunity 
excited him and he hurried to store all that 
he could among the needles of a near-by 
pine. The first few he concealed, but after 
this he aimed simply to place the nuts or 
raisins where they would stay, though they 
were in plain sight. After loading the pine 
with the fullness of a Christmas tree he 
flew off. 

An hour later when the jay came shout- 
ing back to the cabin a gray Fremont 
squirrel was busy harvesting his Christmas 
tree. He darted like lightning and knocked 
the surprised squirrel off a limb; then pur- 
sued and battered him all over the tree with 
wings and bill until the squirrel found a 
place of safety behind thick small limbs. 
The squirrel from this refuge gave the jay 
a large-sized piece of his mind. 

He had keen eyesight and good mem- 
ory—the common qualities of his tribe. 
Often I threw nuts or raisins into the grass 
while he was apparently not looking and 
even when I knew he was watching some- 
thing else. But down he would drop from a 
tree top and without effort pick up the 
prize. 
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Taking four peanuts one morning I 
tossed them in rapid succession into the 
grass—to the right, to the left, to the right 
and then at him. He watched from a tree 
limb about ten feet from me. The nuts fell 
about four feet apart and as the last one 
bounced he flew toward it and picked it out 
of the tall grass. Then he flew to each of 
the others, not in the order in which they 
fell but to the nearest. He went directly to 
each nut, something I could not have done. 
Another of his species was tried out with 
four nuts and it readily duplicated this per- 
formance, 

Even when tamed and subdued he main- 
tains a certain wildness, an inquiring inter- 
est in the new and an individuality that 
never surrenders to ease or routine. Almost 
every new thing was an interest my jay 
wanted to examine and he had more than a 
superficial interest in it. Sometimes he 
would become impatient and stamp his feet 
if not successful in quickly fathoming the 
thing in question. 

A glass twine holder on the table caused 
him long entertainment. He walked round 
i*, pecked it, tried to peep in where the 
string came out. I held it up for him to 
look at and pulled out several yards of 
string. While still examining it he became 
entangled in the string. With a squawk he 
darted out of the cabin, pulling dozens of 
feet far out into the yard. Unable to un- 
tangle it, he alighted and fought it. He 
was not panic-stricken or afraid. He leaped 
into the air and came down stiff-legged 
upon the string, beating it with his wings. 

Though a rare personality the long- 
crested Jay takes ideas from the birds round 
him. Often he applies the idea more effi- 
ciently than the specialist from whom it 
was appropriated. He excels in the climb- 
ing and acrobatic stunts of woodpeckers, 
crossbills and chickadees. The climbing 
performances of slow parrots he does on 
high gear. 


The Ways of the Jays 


One day I saw a matter-of-fact and good- 
natured woodpecker stop and admire a jay 
peck open a nut. When the jay has some- 
thing to open he stands on a limb or some 
secure spot with the object clutched be- 
tween his toes. Tilting back, he swings 
body, neck and head forward, his bill 
striking the object like a pick. He strikes 
rapidly and with surprising force. 

In carrying off shelled peanuts to the 
young or to store for times of food shortage 
he takes from four to seven nuts in his 
mouth, then one in his bill, and bursting 
with treasures flies leisurely off. The thing 
stored is placed under bark or in cracks of a 
dead tree. But if there is much to be stored 
the objects are placed in the thick needle 
clusters or in the heart of weed clumps. 

I have never seen the equal of this Jay as 
a mimic. The mocking bird is famous for 
reproducing the songs of other birds—and 
so is this fellow. But he mimics songs, calls, 
squawks, warnings, threats and actions 
with marked success and often to the aston- 
ishment or confusion of other birds. In 
California I heard one confidently and suc- 
cessfully imitating a mocking bird. 

The first time that a flock of crossbills 
came along my jay youngster gave full 
attention to their actions—to their climb- 
ing through the tops of bushes and among 
the outer twigs of pines —getting easily into 
every possible position. I had supposed 
that later he would try to repeat their per- 
formances, and perhaps he did. But he 
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presently began to mimic the bell-like notes 
and strange calls that the crossbills had 
kept up 

Much of the time this jay is with a flock 
of his own species; sometimes with mixed 
flocks of magpies and Clark's nutcrackers 
Full of energy and ability, he likes to enter 
tain all birds with speech or prank or be 
among those present when some other fel 
low is doing this. 

He often plays. Agile, alert and cynical, 
his plays frequently are a series of pranks 
and sometimes are but little less than row- 
dyism. Still he is strong for vaudeville and 
farce. 

In amazement I have watched crowds of 
jays do their stunts. Eachin turn imperso 
nated another species. The stork would 
have been amazed to see himself thus cari 
catured, and so too would the owl. There 
was endless mocke Ty. They posed, kicked, 
jumped up and down, hopped and somer 

saulted, each action generally with studied 
awkwardness. 

Several pretended to be crippled 
walked and hobbled with a broken leg or 
flew with one wing broken. But hurling 
themselves off and trying to fly upside 
down was the popular exhibition 


Squawker and Singer 


His species is known for harsh squawks 
and calls. Yet he is a singer. He is exceed 
ingly alert and shy and keeps well away 
from people, and many who have known 
the jay for years are not aware of his ability 
as asinger. They never dreamed of it. Yet 
he sometimes sings an hour at a stretch, one 
song after another; it may be his own or it 
may be a reproduction of another bird 
Many times I have watched the jay plainly 
rehearsing —trying over and over again to 
perfect a mimicked song or call. This prac 
tice is performed with contentment and 
imneued satisfaction 

The jay is progressive. Though he spend 
most of his time with the noisy crowd hav 
ing a rollicking time, he does enjoy being 
alone and frequently deliberately with 
draws from the crowd. In the privacy of 
a leafy tree top he sits and thinks; he 
philosophizes, he talks to himself, he hold 
a whispered conversation with an imagi 
nary bird; he rehearses, calls and sings and 
perhaps he plans some new pestiferous sur 
prise on feathered neighbors. 

He is full of surprises and there ever i 
something doing when he is — He j 
watchful for new advantages; is the first to 
try new fields. 

The long-crested or stellan jay is the 
most talked-about fellow in his territory 
He ever is in the public eye. The hawk is 
an unseen bogy of many birds, but every 
bird knows the noisy and prank-loving jay 
and numbers have a speaking acquaintance 
with him. 

He ranges over Western America wher 
ever there are forests and is seen at the sea 
shore, up through the mountains, and 
explores above the timber line. His voice 
and colors have weleomed me in nearly 
every far-off wilderness visited. In Mex 
ico, California, Vancouver and on the sum 
mit of Longs Peak in the Rockies he ha 
been the wit and clown of my lonely ram 
bles. Once in the mountains of ¢ olorado l 
came upon him in magnificer nt pose stan d 
ing upon the back of a grand old po ver 
that stood in repose. Here toge ther were 
the two dominating wilderness character 
that most impressed me among a thousand 
camp fires 
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Ford Lubrication in Singapore 


How would you like to drive your Ford seven days a week 
through a heat of 135° F? 


OU won't find an auto 

repair shop around ev- 

ery corner in Singa- 
pore. Every motorist there is 
pretty much his own me- 
chanic. 

The temperature in the sun 
in Singapore is regularly be- 
tween 135° and 145°F. 

About 2500 cars travel the 
roads of Singapore. Probably 
The 


use Gar- 


half of them are Fords. 
lord owners who 
goyle Mobiloils would not 
think of changing their brand 
of lubricating oil. Singapore 
heat conditions have shown 
them in a striking way the 
superiority of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils. 

Carbon amywere is serious. 
Carbon in Singapore is even 
more serious. Your next-door 
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neighbor who uses Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” 
gine understand 
lord owners in Singapore in- 


in his Ford en- 
will why 
sist on finding the red Gar- 
goyle on the cans of oil they 
buy. He will understand also 
why the taxicab company just 
starting in Singapore is order- 
ing its oil from the Vacuum 
Oil Company. 

The Ford agent in New 
Zealand Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” exclusive- 
ly. Why? It is often a long 
haul between repair shops in 
New Zealand. 

Are you taking advantage 
of America’s recognized su- 


recommends 


premacy in scientific lubrica- 
tion? Are you using Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” Ford? 


Do you get the greater 


Sate 


on your 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


treedom trom overheating 
which Ford owners all over 
the world enjoy when using 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”? Do 


you secure the greater free- 


dom from carbon troubles? 


A five-gallon can of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” will show 
you new economy and power 
—even for the economical, 
powerful Ford engine. 
Results 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E. 


For Engine 


try 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


More heat and less care 


HE Florence Oil Cook Stove lightens kitchen cares 

and makes the kitchen a comfortable place to work 
in. It will bake, roast, cook, and allow you to do your 
ironing all at the same time—and comfortably, too. Burns 
kerosene, the cheapest of fuel. No ashes, no slow fires, no 
dampers. Oil supply is always in sight in the glass bull’s- 
eye of the tank. Powerful burners started by asbestos 
vaporizers direct an intensely hot blue flame close up 
under the cooking. Handy levers give perfect heat control. 


The Florence Portable Oven is a splendid baker. The 
lining is slightly arched at the top corners, assuring even 
heat distribution. Asbestoslined. Best forovencookery. 


























Your dealer will show you how easily the Florence Oil 
Cook Stove works and why it means more heat and less 
care. Let us send you a free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
335 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, 
Florence Portable Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clary5, London, Canada 






With an intense 
blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. 






More Heat 
1 less Care 
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“No,” said Spinner. He was in danger- 
ous waters now, in the wild cross currents 
of intrigue at the meeting of state and labor 
politics. ‘I guess not,’’ he said, cutting off 
any further developments in that direction. 
**Nothing like that.” 

‘Think it over,” said the operator, un- 
perturbed. 

Soon afterward Spinner was going out 
the entrance, through the gateway of the 
iron fence of the pale pea-green mansion in 
the section of the high bourgeois—started 
already in the direction of the labor temple 
in the grimy center of the city. 
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HE labor headquarters— or temple, as it 

is called in many cities—was a dingy 
stone-faced building, the rendering, not un- 
common in city blocks of thirty-five or 
forty years ago, of the note of classic archi- 
tecture made generally popular in this 
country through the Capitol at Washing- 
ton—whose offspring are still found reéx- 
pressing their parent’s dignity in every 
state capital and county seat and business 
center throughout the broad interior of the 
United States. 

In this building were the old-established 

eats of that old labor autocracy, which the 
ri radic: als claim forms a kind of priestly class; 
a class made up of men marked by some 
gift of oratory or quick wit in their earlier 
egreer, and selected and drawn up by an 
ever-watchful self-perpetuating organiza- 
tien at the top into a kind of hierarchy of 
priests of iabor, which is never really 
broken and from which no one who is once 
taken up into any upper order ever returns 

the ranks of manual workers. 

“It is a bourn,” John Spinner used to say 
to his street audiences, ‘‘from which no 
traveler ever returns into his class. You 
know, fellow workers, what it is that’s hap- 
pened to him. He’s gone there up above, 
with the capitalists, where the weary cease 
from troubling and the wicked are at rest.” 

He would go on to claim, of course, as the 
radicals do— citing a variety of cases—that 
even if they lost their offices or did not 
finally become capitalists for themselves, 
as many did, never under any circum- 
stances did these men work with their 
hands again. Political jobs, work of travel- 
ing salesmanship, the sale of insurance— 
but never again manual labor! They were 
of another class now, set apart—labor 
skates or labor fakers, the radicals called 
them, justly or unjustly, lumping all kinds 
together according to the usual unfair habit 
of mind of the bitter controversialist. 

Spinner passed into a dark, old-fashioned, 
not overtidy hallway of the labor building, 
walked upstairs, the elevator apparently 
not being in a working condition, and came 
at last into one of the small bare inside 
offices which led off the narrow hallt A 
miscellaneous assortment of cheap wooden 
chairs stood along the wall, and a bare 
table; at the farther inside corner a large 
man sat at a littered roll-top desk working, 
looking up when Spinner entered. 

He was a man of forty-five or fifty, of the 
general type at which Spinner had so fre- 
quently railed when among his radicals. 
He was black-coated, and wore a black 
bow tie; he had a sharp nose and a quick 
suspicious eye which was contradicted by 
the somewhat oversuave benevolence of a 
wide mouth and a rounded chin. Part 
priest in type perhaps, one might say; part 
provincial statesman—in general appear- 
ance not entirely unlike those peculiarly 
American political representatives which 
the rural West and South have not infre- 
quently produced and sent out into Con- 
gress and the Chautauqua circuits. 

He was as a matter of fact one of the 
lieutenants in the new national labor- 
political movement, which has had its lead- 
ership in Chicago. 

The man at the desk, looking up, greeted 
Spinner with the same odd combination 

of suspicion and he: arty fellowship which 
showed in his appearance. 

““Well, how goes it?” he asked in the 
manner of an old acquaintance with a well- 
established understanding. 

“I’ve landed it!” stated Spinner briefly. 

“You have not!” the other cried, with 
the stress of unbelief upon the second word; 
and pushed his old desk chair back toward 
the wall. 


“T have though!” said Spinner, with a 


close approach to a note of triumph in his 
voice; 


and took the chair beside the desk. 
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THE POSSIBILIST 


(Continued from Page 27 


He went over then all the details of the 
opportunity given him by the mine opera- 
tor, Brown—a chance which should ulti- 
mately bring thousands of new members 
into the Mine Workers’ Union; might even 
start an entering wedge of unionism into 
a whole section. Spinner brought out 
everything in detail. For this was the man 
who had his lines— official, personal, politi- 
cal—out through the federation into the 
Mine Workers; this was the man who had 
felt out and planned for Spinner through 
the union end the opportunity to carry 
through the arrangement to unionize these 
miners under his own personal direction if 
he could secure—as no one dreamed he 
could—the right to do so. 

“Will they keep their bargain?” Spinner 
asked concerning the other man’s union 
allies. 

‘If you can yours,” said the other, still 
not fully reconciled to crediting Spinner’s 
unexpected success. “‘How can they help 
themselves when you're able to offer all of 
that upon a platter? They'll let you or- 
ganize that field all right. I could promise 
you that myself—without any of your own 
connections which you have made already. 

“They can’t refuse us radicals anything 
nowadays. See how we've gone straight 
along doing what we wanted to since the 
beginning. Refuse us, I guess not! They 
know we'd snatch their hides off—the way 
things are going now in labor. And it’s 
worse still with the miners, I believe,” he 
said, reiterating the operator’s judgment, 
“than anywhere. The radicals have got 
the old crowd there running circles with 
their tongues out all the time more and 
more the last few years. Since your old 
friends, the wobblies, have been getting in 
round all the mining districts so strong 
and the radical vote inside the Miners has 
been growing, growing every year.” 

He went on proclaiming the successes of 

us radicals,” whileSpinner with unchanged 
face kept his usual interior mental reserva- 
tions. The meaning of “radical” varies 
naturally very largely in the minds of its 
users— more perhaps than any other Eng- 
lish word. 

“You've got something | vig for them too. 
They'll see that,”’ the labor politician went 
on. ‘‘The headquarters will, even if the 
district gang don’t. Your man Brown was 
exactly right. They can’t turn you down 
publicly now—after you bringing them 
what you do, and they knowing that you 
and all the radicals will know just what 
they do. They couldn’t turn you down. 
And I don’t think myself their national 
headquarters would want toanyhow. You'll 
get your chance, all right; if for nothing 
but the fact that they wouldn’t dare have 
you go out loose again, after your coming 
over with them from the wobblies, and tell 
all their membership how they deliberately 
threw down what you offered them. They've 
got too many radicals in their rank and file 
now hollering that their officers are crooks 
and grafters and operators’ pet dogs to 
want anybody like you soap-boxing round 
giving proof of it. 

“You'll get your chance all right,” he 
reasserted; ‘‘as they agreed; to organize 
and see for yourself that the place is or- 
ganized, with no holdouts or strings to it. 
You've earned your chance, but that’s just 
where your re ‘al troubles start. You know 
wh: ity you’ re up against in that field, I sup- 
pose?” he said suggestively to Spinner. 

‘I ought to,” Spinner stated. 

“You're in line for the biggest double 
crossing that can be framed by an outfit 
that can’t be beaten at that in the world.” 

‘I’ve been there,” Spinner stated laconi- 
eally. 

“‘Chicago used to be raw,” continued his 
adviser, chewing tobacco nervously in the 
intervals of speech. ‘‘I was here in the 
Skinny Madden days, when there were gobs 
of blood on every street corner round a 
strike district. I've seen the inside of the 
machinery of murder and the machinery of 
getting the murderers off again. But there 
was nothing rawer here than can be pulled 
off in those dark narrow valleys where you 
are going. I hate the place myself —village 
and woods, villages and woods.” 

He recalled then with an agreeable thrill 
of reminiscence the older days of violence 
and sudden death in Chicago labor troubles, 
presenting as he did so the incongruous 
spectacle of a statesman priest from some 
Chautauqua circuit discussing in intimate 
detail the art of murder with political safety, 


chewing his tobacco earnestly and nery 
ously in the intervals. 

“Chicago was never what you might call 
peaceful in labor troubles; and it’s still 
alive,”” he claimed. “I understand when 
they want any rough stuff pulled in outside 
strikes to-day it’s here they come to get the 
real live wrecking crews, just as they al- 
ways did. I don’t know that of my own 
knowledge, understand. I make it my 
business not to. I pass all that kind of 
stuff up now. But I do overhear the boys 
talking occasionally. I’m not deaf yet. 
But down there where you are going, if 
I figure them out right they’ve got both 
sides—a real scissors hold on you.” 

He proceeded then to discuss the situa- 
tion in the locality Spinner was about en- 
tering, from the standpoint of the labor 
leader with a general political interest and 
knowledge, 

**What it is,”” he said, ‘‘ without a doubt, 
as I get it: Your man Brown is out for the 
senatorial nomination. But the state ma 
chine won't give it to him, They've de- 
cided in favor of a still bigger man.” He 
named another mine operator, ‘They pass 
the senatorial nomination round between 
them down there, those operators,”’ he as- 
serted, “like a box of cigars Each one 
takes one—or expects to get one when it 
comes his turn, But every now and then 
like all the rest of us—they get fighting 
over one, naturally. And now your friend 
is peeved and tired of waiting—the rest of 
them figuring he is still too young and tender 
to get it probably.” 

“That’s the way I figured it,” said 
Spinner. 

**So he’s broken out and kicked over the 
traces—and is coming to us. And the big 
fight is on there in that district! You 
know the general deal they’ve got down 
there,” he said. ‘‘There’s nothing like it in 
the United States—quite. They've got the 
state political machine, and all the capital, 
and the local labor machine—all in their 
hands. They’ve got their man slated and 
they mean to put him through. And the 
man that comes into that district and fights 
them and they really want to put away is 
out of luck! They won't kill him, that 
ain't enough. They'll kill him first, and 
try him afterward, and hang his body for 
treason and attempted suicide,’ 

“I've seen some things at times myself,” 
John Spinner said laconically. 

‘All right,” said his adviser, ‘*Then 
you'll see some more now pretty quick, 
I never liked the country anyhow,” he 
went on. ‘“‘Those valleys where the sun 
goes down at four black holes in 
the hills—full of anarchists and foreign 
wildmen, and these raw-boned murderer 
from the mountains, who start in when 
they’re seven years old killing off each 
other’s families. It gets my goose flesh 
some. And I’m some huskier than you 
are,”’ he asserted, closing. 

“I'll go down there heeled—myself—a 
little bit,’”’ Spinner told him; and outlined 
the scheme he had arranged for in advance. 

‘Even at that, there are some few things 
to be said,” the other prophesied. ‘‘He's 
good. I don’t doubt that. They all 
before they get down there. But you've 
got a peculiar combination down there, 
which can make a good quick job of a boy 
like him. They can turn him up, say, for 
instance—having just that double hold 
they have with the state police for carry 
ing concealed weapons, and take them aw ay 
anyhow. And when his gun is gone it’ 
safe enough for some thug to come along 
and get him—and plant another gun on the 
body; showing a shooting self-defense 
plain enough for any trial you'll get down 
there. Oh, no, you can't tell me,” said the 
labor politician, “about that place!” 

Spinner miled again in answer, 

“Well, just the same,” "his adviser per 
sisted in a parting admonition, “‘don’t you 
go out much, wandering down those black 
valleys after dark yourself, It’s bad for 
the health—that night air down there. If 
they wanted you—and caught you out just 
right—you'd have just the same expecta 
tion of life a 
bait box when thie fish are 

Spinner left him, still undisturbed. 
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a good live angleworm in the 
tarting biting.” 


xm 
YPINNER fe It, in fact, a sense of achieve- 
ment and exuberance, which for the 
present pre¢ luded any other emotion 
even fear. He had accomplished the first 
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great step he had been planning; he had 
worked himself finally, he thought, into a 
position as an active factor in the great 
radical still hunt inside the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which, starting approxi- 
mately at the time of this country’s en- 
trance into war, was coming now to its 
height. 

rhe main outlines of this somewhat com 
plicated struggle within American labor 
are no doubt more or less known. It was 
a three-cornered intrigue. The first party 
in it, the party of attack, was that of the 
extremist i the lowest paid labor 
on the old I. . for mule of ats itisfac- 
tion, class |} shaky These men had es the 
end of 1918 organized hundreds of thou- 
sands of these low-paid workers into the 
federation and its unions. The mental af- 
filiations of these men were with anarchy 
and syndicalism and communism 

The second party and the ally of the 
first for the time being was that led by 
old-time labor leaders who had the ambi- 
tion to form a national labor party in the 
United States, 

The third faction was the old inside circle 
of federation officials who, having hundreds 
of thousands of new members turned into 
that body by the radical organizers, could 
do no less than accept them —even though 
they could see that since the war began 
there was a rising tide of radical member- 
ship which threatened to make, if it did not 
already make, an actual majority against 
them in that body, in the membership of 
its greatest unions All these men could 
hope to do, however, was to smile and out 
wit these radicals politically, and wait for 
this movement to subside as similar radical 
movements had subsided in the past, with- 
out obtaining control of consequence in the 
management of their organization But 
would this greater movement do this” 
That was the natural anxiety in their minds 
as they sat and watched it. 

Spinner while he was still in Chicago 
waiting and preparing for his next move 
discussed this situation as it had now 
developed with his friend Frenaec in the 
radical waiters’ rooms. 

“You are fortunate 
gratulating him. “You are 
come a part of a greatly 
movement 
main step in the re I refer, 
of course,”’ he said, “‘to the destruetion of 
the craft union-—our approaching control 
of your Federation of Labor.” 

Spinner sat watching him over his glass 
as he analyzed the situation and its phi- 
he saw it. 








’ said Frenac, con- 
about to be 
extraordinary 


a most striking event; a great 


olution itself 





be a movement perhaps,” he 
“much written of in future his 


wil 
proceeded, 
tory. On what is the capitalist system 


founded? Regularity, is it not? A me- 
chanicalization of society, so to say; the 
power of the capitalist to bring pte r 
his machinery and the worker—and mak 
the latter function regularly as a part cf 
one continuously operating mechancial pro- 


Ce@SS, Very well,”’ he said, stroking hi ilk y 


beard with the somewhat foppish motion 
of his slender hand Now, what is the 
power of the worker founded on? In e 

sence? Inthe union? The only power he 
has: It is the power not to deal, not to 


work, not to become part of that machine i 
that desired orderly process of the capit il- 
ist. It is the power to strike. Very well. 
The worker forms then, after the course of 
many years of struggle, the old-time craft 
ul mm. 

‘Now then, this being done, the capi- 
tulist, having his machinery, having abso- 


lute necessity for its orderly supply of labor, 


must do what? He must deal with the 
heads of the craft union to secure that 
revular upply of labor over state 1 periods, 


at stated prices, without which his opera- 
tion is unprofitable, unthinkable! He must 
have some reliable contract or understand- 
ing with the craft union which assures this, 
So then he enters into relations with the 
heads of unions; if necessary 
them so that he may have 
and reliabil- 


he corrupts or 
ever choose 


with certainty the uniformity 


ity of contract upon which his system en- 
tirely depend . So in the end the craft 
union must necessarily be an integral part 
of the capitalistic tem, which at the 


beginning it was formed to oppose 
ean doubt thi read Foster's boot 

Spinner smiled. He was far from doubt- 
ing that naturally; and he knew Foster's 


If you 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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TO AMERICAN FLOUR CONSUMERS 


URING the war, twelve million American housewives pledged, by a signed card, 
to follow the suggestions of the Food Administrator, and thereby accomplished 


marvels in food saving. 


Since the Armistice, and with the relaxation of this effort, the course of food prices, 
uninfluenced by that former intelligent direction and suggestion, has been such as to 
indicate either a degeneration of the thrift spirit or inability or unwillingness to cor- 
rect inequalities of supply and demand. 


The United States Grain Corporation, a Government agency, aims to bring to the 
attention of our people that, as never before in our history, there is the opportunity 
to practice thrift by individual selection in the purchase of flour. 


There is no longer authority to prescribe a uniform method of extraction of flour from 
the wheat berry as was done during the war. Moreover, except in times of war, the 
individual preference of our people should be touched lightly, if at all. But that in- 
dividual preference should be so informed, by accurate information, that it will make 


its choice with open eyes. 


Therefore, the Grain Corporation has taken the position that our people should have 
an opportunity to buy, in the retail stores, lower-priced flour made from the variety 
of wheat which is in abundant supply. 
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With this opportunity offered them, they may still prefer to purchase at greater cost 
that particular quality of flour, highly separated, and requiring for its extraction that 
variety of wheat from sections where lighter crop yield has caused a higher price. 


The clamor of disputants regarding the relative values of various flours from various 
varieties of wheat, has raged for generations, and will always afford a basis for con 
troversy, more or less sincere. But the broad general fact can be stated that those 
qualities that prove perfectly satisfactory in general household use are found, for pe- 
culiar crop reasons this year, in the lower-priced flours. For pastry and cake-making 
the lower-priced flours are unexcelled. You are the best judge in actual test. 


Tue Grain Corporation prefers that these varieties of flour reach 
the consumer through the usual trade channels, the mill, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer, in private trade and outside of the 
agency of the Graix Corvoration. Ln carrying out, however, 
its policy of giving to the consumer the chance of selection tn the 
practice of thrift, the Grain Corvoration ts having tts export 
purchases of flour packed in suitable retail packages under the 
brand *‘Uxiren States Graiw Corvoration Sranparp Purr Wuear 
Fiovr.’’ In those communities where private trade and individ- 
ual initiative have not supplied a similar quality and at a sim- 
lar price, we shall induce some retailers to handle this Gnraix 


Corroration flour. 


Therefore, | am justified in advising the American consuming public that this choice 
now 1s theirs; that in retail communities, they may buy this perfectly acceptable flour 
at about $1.50 for the eighth-barrel paper sack or they may pay about $2.00 or even 
more for their insistent selections of other special qualities. So far as this enterprise has 
now progressed, I am confirmed in my belief that a considerable section of our peopl 
have not been drawn into an orgy of thoughtless spending as charged against us all, 
that they value and practice thrift, and thank us for informing them of this oppor- 


tunity for their choice. 


United State \ Wheat Directo 


Kor further information write 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 
FLOUR DIVISION 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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REATIVE GENIUS, whether it builds cathedrals or motor cars, is never 

satisfied; never at the end of its endeavor. Year by year the creative 
genius of the Apperson Brothers has enriched the motor car industry; 
mechanically and artistically. 


Creative genius made them the trail-blazers; the creators of the first side door 
car, the first double opposed motor, first float feed carburetor, first car with 
electric ignition. The marvelous Apperson motor of today, simplified with eighty 
less parts, is the culmination of Apperson creative genius in mechanics. 


Similarly, the car's beauty of line and finish and appointments is the visible 
expression of that same creative ability. 


This year-by-year creation has produced results. The Apperson rushes from 
one mile an hour in high to a 4o-mile speed in 20 seconds; brakes to a dead 
stop from a 4o-mile speed in 4 seconds; turns on its 130-inch wheel base in a 
38% toot circle; has dependability that lives through the years—and economy 
of operation and upkeep. 


The surface beauty of the Apperson is apparent to every beholder, but the 
beauty of its performance must be experienced by personal contact. Drive 
an Apperson first—then decide. 


America Demands Results— Apperson Produces Them 


Dynamic 


APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Ind. 


Export DerpartMent: One Hunprep West Fiery-Seventu Street, New York City 


APPERSON 


February 21,1920 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
book on syndicalism, and this radical argu- 
ment, of course, by heart. 

“What then, Ge Frenac was going on, “‘has 
happened in this? In brief the capitalist 
has again controlled—as he must—the one 
power of the worker, the power to strike. 
Now then,” he asked Spinner with a more 
than usual intensity of interest, “what is 
the answer to-day of the worker to this? 
What is the only answer possible to him? 
Again it is the only one he has: It is a new 
strike. It is the strike against the strike 
power, is it not? They forced this structure 
down upon the workers, this new extension 
of capitalism through the craft union. Very 
well, what then does the worker do? He 
refuses to deal with capitalism— either his 
employer or the higher officers of his union. 
He strikes for himself—against his own 
union—using his only power. 

“‘What is the great outcry to-day,” he 
asked, ‘‘by capitalists everywhere? Un- 
authorized strikes, is it not? Every cap- 
italist newspaper is full of it. But what is 
this strike essentially? It is the strike of 
the worker against his own delegated strike 
power. And what is this—thisstrike against 
the strike power? It is practical anarchy, 
the capitalists cry; and they are right 
except they do not proceed far enough. It 
is both practical and theoretical anarchy. 
It is their form of society disintegrating 
naturally into anarchy. 

“What has always been the weapon of 
the weak,”’ he asked, considering this pro- 
cess more in detail, ‘‘against the strong; of 
the slave, the child, the woman? It has 
been the power to elude, to escape, to trick. 
The lie, the trick— it is as truly Nature’s 
weapon as is the fist or claw. It functions 
all through the animal world—in the tricks 
of animals playing dead, and so on. Very 
well; we anarchists as the exponent of the 
weaker reserve this natural right to our- 
selves always—and systematize it. We re- 
serve always to ourselves the right to strike, 
the right to refuse to deal with any power 
or individual at any time or any place we 
choose; we refuse to give capital the con- 
tract right to our labor, upon which it can 
found its processes in advance. At any 
time we reserve the right to withdraw from 
this organization of his, and to throw the 
organization into chaos when it suits us. 
And we reserve the right, in doing this, to 
every form of trick and deceit and craft and 
lie, and what they will call treachery. We 
destroy them and their society by our un- 
authorized strikes—our spontaneous and 
even organized state of general unreliabil- 
ity, which sooner or later must destroy 
their so-called organized society.’ 

Spinner nodded grimly, agreeing with 
him. 





a pen with board walls higher than a man’s 
head and cedar posts as thick as a man’s 
leg set every four feet to support the 
planking of the walls. As the horse stopped 
in the farmyard and Evered and his son 
alighted a sound came from this stall—a 
low, inhuman, monstrous sound, like the 
rumbling of a storm, like the complaint of 
a hungry beast, like the promise of evil 
things too dreadful for describing, the 
muffled roaring of Evered’s great red bull, 
disturbed by the sound of a horse. John 
Evered stood still for an instant, listening. 
It was impossible for most men to hear 
that sound without an appalling tremor of 
the heart. But Evered himself gave no 
heed to it. He spoke to the horse. 

He said ‘‘ Hush, now. Still.” 

The horse was as still as stone, yet it 
trembled as it had trembled at Will’s store. 
Evered gathered parcels from beneath the 
seat; and John filled his arms with what 
remained. They turned toward the house 
together, the son a little behind the father. 

There was a light in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse; and a woman had come to the 
open door and was looking out toward 
them. She was silhouetted blackly by the 
light behind her. It revealed her figure as 
slim and pleasantly graven. The lamp’s 
rays turned her hair into an iridescent halo 
about her head. She rested one hand 
against the frame of the door; and her 
lifted arm guided her body into graceful 
lines. 

She called to them in a low voice, ‘‘ Do 
you need light?” 

Evered answered. “If you were out of 
the door there’d be light enough,”’ he said. 
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“Anarchy, in other words, is but a phi- 
losophy of the action of all Nature. To an 
infinite power it presents, to win, an in- 
finite elusiveness. It brings the unorgan- 
ized strike, the sabotage, the small day’s 
work, the general instinctive trickery of the 
weak—constantly growing here since the 
beginning of this war. It is through this 
process — the unauthorized strike, espe- 
cially —that you will obtain control of your 
American Federation of Labor. The leader 
of the craft union no longer can give the 
capitalist system, of which he is a part, the 
one thing the capitalist must have—a de- 
pendable contract for future labor supply 
on which to base his civilization. The 
craft-labor leader then is of no more use to 
the capitalist—-no longer of interest to him. 
The worker in the union is against him 
obviously, by the declaration of his un- 
authorized strikes. The old craft-labor 
political machine then, without support 
from above or below, swings in the air like 
the coffin of Mohammed. It is nothing. 
And the radicals, the anarchist-syndicalists, 
at last obtain control—as they have in my 
own France.” 

Spinner laughed a thin laugh of interest 
and amusement. 

“You laugh!” said Frenac. “So do I. 
And especially to see you and your col- 
leagues now at work. You possibilists, 
working now with these others, your nat- 
ural enemies in spite of themselves, they 
knowing always that you use in every pos- 
sible way every force which they start into 
action in their society now to destroy them- 
selves, yet must always walk along beside 
you. They make always agreements, tacit 
contracts of action with the men whom 
they know by principle make no contracts or 
agreements which they will keep with their 
enemies; who plan and work continually 
for a world without contracts, in which 
each man and woman will be free, without 
the bonds of contract, to go as far—and no 
farther— with any other man or woman as 
the mutual interests of each may keep them 
together.” 

Hestopped witha musing smile on his lips. 

‘A bargain with an anarchist—a_pos- 
sibilist anarchist! It is inconceivable in its 
terms. I know nothing so excruciating! 
And yet always they will make them with 
their enemies by force of circumstances!” 

He laughed with unaccustomed vigor, 
Spinner smiling his still smile while he 
did so. 

“What could be so amusing,” inquired 
the anarchist, ‘‘as now to see everywhere 
how you possibilists make one by one un- 
willing or unconscious stepping-stones of 
your enemies and their agreements as you 
mount toward your goal—to the new world 
which we shall hope soon at some time now 
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to see, where no man or woman is bound 
to any other man or woman; and no day to 
any other day, past or present, by the 
antique tyranny of contract—to the new 
world of anarchy?” 

He laughed again softly. 

“Yet they cannot see it—those others, 
he said; ‘‘the capitalists least of all. They 
cannot conceive of a society not founded 
upon contract, so they are blind. In this 
in every way. Most fortunately for ms, 
for you possibilists. If they realized all 
all the possibilities of advance they now 
offer you they would be less crude in other 
ways also; in their dealings with labor, in 
their effort to control its leaders. They 
would at least study with some concern 
and intelligence the fundamentals of the 
general situation, of which, outside of their 
own immediate concerns, they are now as 
ignorant as their ancestors fifty years ago, 
in the time of the hand forge and the vil- 
lage shoemaker.” 

Spinner smiled again, remembering his 
young friend the heir of the mines; his 
shrewdness in obtaining his own immediate 
desires; his apparent unconcern for gen- 
eral principles. 

“It is beautiful,’ Frenac reasserted when 
they parted, ‘‘the rt in which the 
possibilist now finds himself during and 
since the war.” 

Spinner recalled snatches of the theorist’s 
talk and prophecies often in the next few 
days, while he busied himself with his prep- 
arations for his change of scene, leading out 
of Chicago into the mine regions. 

Again, as he had feared, the insistence of 

Sonia for a greater and more active part — 
to go with him into the organizing field 
instead of remaining under cover here 
came up now to annoy him. It was an 
entirely impractical thing; her place was 
obviously still in Chicago. But she would 
not let the idea go. 

“*T worked it out just as much as you 
did,”’ she insisted. *‘ More. Why shouldn't 
I get the chance to carry it out just as 
much?” 

“To get the public credit, you mean? 
he said disagreeably, for her continual de- 
sire for public recognition grew more and 
more distasteful to him. ‘‘The glory?” 

“Well, why shouldn't 1? Why shouldn't 
I have some of the glory too?”’ she asked 
baldly; ‘if that’s what you want to call it? 
As well as the hard work? Why shouldn't 
I have some of the excitement, anyhow?” 

“‘And in the meanwhile who would stay 
here and watch this end?” he inquired. 

There was, of course, information to be 
had through the obvious and transparent 
mind of Mrs. Brown-Tucker—of the state 
of mind and developing sentiments of her 
brother. There was the touch with the 
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The woman lifted her hand to her lips in 
a hurt little gesture; and she stepped aside 
with no further word. She still stood thus, 
at one side of the door, when they came in. 
The lamplight fell full upon her, full upon 
her countenance. 

The woman's face, the face of this 
woman whose body still bore youthful 
lines, was shocking. There were weary 
lines in it; there were shadows of pain be- 
neath the eyes; there was anguish in the 
mobile li The hair which had seemed 
like a halo showed now like a white gar- 
land; snow white, though it still lay heavy 
and glossy as a girl’s. She was like a statue 
of sorrow; the figure of a sad and tortured 
life. 

The woman was Evered’s second wife; 
Evered’s wife, Mary Evered. His wife, 
whom he had won in a courtship that was 
like red flowers in spring; whom he had 
made to suffer interminably, day by day, 
till suffering became routine and death 
would have been happiness; and whom 
believe it or no—Evered had always and 
would forever love with a love that was 
like torment. There is set perversely in 
man and woman alike an impulse to tease 
and hurt and distress those whom we love. 
It is of this stuff that lovers’ quarrels are 
made; it is from this that the heartbreaks 
of the honeymoon are born. The men and 
women of the fairy tales, who marry and 
live happily ever after, are fairy tales them- 
selves; or else they never loved. For lov- 
ing, which is sacrifice and service and 
kindness and devotion, is also misunder- 
standing and distortion and perversity and 
unhappiness most profound. It is a part 


of love to quarrel; for the making-up is 
often so sweet it justifies the anguish of the 
conflict. Mary Evered knew this. But 
Evered had a stiff pride in him which would 
not let him yield; be he ever so deeply 
wrong he held his ground; and Mary was 
sick with much yielding. 

Annie Paisley, who lived in the next 
farm on the North Fraternity road, had 
given Mary Evered something to think 
about when Paisley died, the year before. 

For over Paisley'’s very coffin Annie had 
said in a thoughtful, reminiscent way: 
“Yes, Mary; Jim ‘uz a good husband to 
me for nigh on thirty year. A good per- 
vider, and a kind man, and a good father. 
He never drunk, nor ever wasted what 
little money we got; and we always had 
»ylenty to do with; and the children liked 
om Kind to me, he was. Gentle.” Her 
eyes had narrowed thoughtfully. ‘But 
Mary,” she said, ‘“‘ you know I never liked 
him.” 

Mary Evered had been a girl of spirit 
and strength; and if she had not loved 
Evered she would never have stayed with 
him a year. Loving him she had stayed; 
and the bitter years rolled over her; stayed 
because she loved him, and because she 
like her son—understood the heart of the 
man, and knew that through all his ruth- 
less strength and hard purpose with all his 
might he loved her. 

She said now in the kitchen: 
the salt pork?” 

“Of course I got the salt pork,” Evered 
told her in a level tone that was like a whip 
across her shoulders. He dumped his par- 
cels on the table, pointed to one; and she 


“You got 
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purposes of the I. W. W., which her con- 
nection there still maintained for him 
There was the information of al! kinds from 
the swiftly changing radical situation in 
Chicago, so impossible to secure accurately 
except from within. 

“What can you do with those foreigners?” 
she persisted, not answering him, “whose 
languages you do not speak ‘ all? [speak 
three at least which might be of use for 
you. You need me there--more than 
here!” 

“T can get along—don't worry,” said 
Spinner. “I always have.” She annoyed 
him more and more 

“You need me yourself —to take care of 
you. You know you never could take care 
of yourself,”’ she still persisted, now bring 
ing in the note of personal concern, of the 
relation of the woman to the man; which un- 
der the circumstances he found especially 
distasteful, but which, however, in spite of 
himself, forced him to some concessions. 

“I can do this,’ he said, “later, when 
matters clear a little here I believe I can 
fix it for you to come down. I'll try to.” 

She yielded her position reluctantly after 
this promise. 

“You have more dangers than one down 
there,” she said. “That gunman —that 
strangler Hecker you take with you —don’t 
take care of your health—-against your own 


carelessness. See that you have decent 
warm clothes to wear.” 
She had been resentful apparent!y of that 


other man's companionship on the trip ever 
since Spinner had told her he had sent word 
to him to come. But in the end she made 
no objection to Spinner’s plan for her 

breaking down, as usual, in a last storm of 
weeping. They were bound together, of 
course, by no definite contract; merely by 
their mutual interests and work. Unfor 
tunately the woman was very fond of 
Spinner, which of course brought in the 
complications natura! to such a situation 

There would be probably no such com 
plications with the companion he was to 
take with him in his enterprise—the gun- 
man Hecker—out for the reéxcitement of 
a hardened nervous system in a new field 
of adventure. 

He was late in coming; only arrived in 
fact on the day of departure. But John 
Spinner was relieved when he saw that he 
had come. It seemed good to him —in 
spite of his own cold courage —to see again 
the round, broad, smiling face and merry 
reckless eyes of the bump-off man waiting 
before the train gate at the lower level of 
the dilapidated old station from which they 
took the night train together out of the 
field of intrigue into the field of possible 
violence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


took it up in a hurried furtive way and 
turned toward the stove. John laid down 
his bundles, and Evered said to him: ‘ Put 
the horse away."’ The young man nodded, 
and went out into the farmyard 

The horse still stood where Eve red had 
bade it stand. John went to the creature's 
head and laid his hand lightly on the vel- 
vety nose, and spoke softly; and after a 
moment the horse mouthed his hand with 
its lips. He took the bridle and led it 
toward the stable. There was a lantern 
hanging by the door, but he did not light it 
The young man loved the still darkness 
of the night; there was some quality in the 
damp cool air which was like wine to him 
And he needed no light for what he had to 
do; he knew every wooden peg in the 
barn’s stout frame, blindfolded; for the 
barn and the farm had been his world for 
more than twenty years 

Outside the stable door he stopped the 
horse and loosed the traces and led it out 
of the thills, which he lowered carefully to 
the ground. The horse turned, as of habit, 
to a tub full of water which stood beside 
the barn door; and while the creature 
drank John backed the buggy into the car- 
riage shed and propped up the thills with a 
plank. When he came to the stable door 
again the horse was waiting for him; and 
he heard its breath whir in a soundless 
whinny of greeting. He stripped away the 
harness expertly, hanging it on pegs against 
the wall, and adjusted the halter. Once, 
while he worked, the red bull in its closed 
stall on the farther side of the barn bel- 
lowed softly; and the young man called 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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A MINIATURE MOVIE show- 
ing actual motion pictures of the 
sledge-test of Columbian Vises 
and an interesting booklet, “‘ Ac- 
tually Sledge-Tested”’, will be 
sent to any vise buyer who will 
write for them upon his business 
stationery. 
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Doing the Impossible—A Story of Success 


MONG the many examples which 
American business has given the 
world, there is no more significant 
story of success than the one which 
lies hidden in the phrase ‘* World’s 
largest makers of vises and anvils.” 
The fact of success is always con- 
spicuous enough—but the reason for 
it is often a mystery. It should not be. 
Success is always the fruition of 
intelligent effort and indomitable per- 
sistence in the pursuit of ideals. Be- 
fore there can be accomplishment there 
must be vision—and after vision, long, 
hard work. 

Five years ago there was not a 
malleable iron vise or a successful all- 
steel one-piece anvil or a non-crawling 
clamp in America. Three universally 
used tools of industry—vises, anvils, 
clamps—had not been radically im- 
proved in a hundred years. 

Yet out of one institution in five 
years of hard work have come the 
most far-reaching and radical im- 


provements that have ever been made 
in vises, anvils and clamps. Each was 
a true invention. 

Many manufacturers had tried to 
make a malleable iron vise and had 
failed. Throughout the industry a 
malleable iron vise was considered a 
chimera, something impossible. Yet 
Columbian designers finally solved the 
problem by inventing the hollow jaw 
construction which permitted com- 
plete malleableizing of the iron. This 
construction (shown in the illustra- 
tion) is patented Columbian Sledge- 
Tested Vises are the only malleable 
vises made and are twice as strong as 
cast iron. 

The all-steel one-piece anvil was 
another ideal which had occurred to 
more than one manufacturer. But 
all attempts to cast a steel anvil in 
one solid piece were failures until 
Columbian founders worked out the 
chilled-mold process and achieved the 
impossible for a second time. 
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The Columbian Non-Crawling 
Clamp is the first clamp that will not 
crawl or cause the work to creep. Its 
principle is entirely new. In tight- 
ening the clamp the screw is not ro- 
tated but is forced straight downward 
by a wing-nut. Though the Colum- 
bian Clamp is the youngest of Co- 
lumbian products it seems likely soon 
to take its place with Columbian Vises 
and Anvils as the largest selling make 
in the United States. 

Columbian improvements in vises, 
anvils and clamps are of practical, 
dollars-and-cents importance. They 
are radical improvements which in- 
crease the production value of the 


tools. 


Every type of vise or anvil used 
in metal and wood-working in- 
dustries and a wide range of sizes 
in C-clamps are included in the 
Columbian line. If you want the 
most modern vise or anvil or 
clamp, specify Columbian. 
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The Ideal Five-Passenger Car 


It required only thirty days for our new 
five-passenger “Glenbrook” 
as one of the most popular cars on the 
American market. 


Now, its reputation has become International 
and the demand from Great Britain alone is far 
in excess of our export allotment. 


The “Glenbrook” is a tremendous success 
there can be no doubt about that. It has won 
its way into the hearts and minds of the 
Motoring World almost over night. 


It has made more real friends, in a shorter space 
of time, than any other model ever produced 
by this Company. If you are at all familiar 
with Paige history, you will appreciate the 
significance of this statement. 


There is, of course, a very definite reason for 
such universal endorsement of our new car. 
You will find it in the single word, Performance, 
as expressed through a strictly modern power 
plant and chassis. 


The “Glenbrook” is not a racing car, though it 
is easily capable of sixty miles per hour. What 
is vastly more important, it is an utterly de- 
pendable car—one of the most thoroughly 
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satisfactory motor vehicles that has ever been 
developed for the road. 

By “Satisfactory,” we mean that it possesses all 
the power and speed that a sane man could 
possibly desire. We mean that it offers the true 
luxuries of exquisite design, ample room, soft 
upholstering and velvety spring suspension—all 
these without the burden of excessive upkeep. 


It is, in a phrase, the Ideal five-passenger motor 
car—an incomparable investment in six-cylinder 
transportation. The logical recognition of this 
fact has resulted in a permanent demand that 
is World Wide. 


We predict that ‘you are going to hear the 
“Glenbrook” referred to as the greatest dollar- 
for-dollar value on the American market. It 
possesses such obvious advantages over the 
usual type of five-passenger car that this con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable. 


However, you alone must be the judge of com- 
parative values. We merely ask you to take 
one ride in the “Glenbrook” and form your 
own opinion. On this basis we are content to 
rest our case because we know that our three 
years of experimental work and testing have, 
indeed, produced the finest of all light sixes. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
to the beast in a tone that was at once 
strong and kindly. 

He put the horse in its stall, tied the 
halter rope, and stepped out into the open 
floor of the barn to pull down hay for the 
creature. It was when he did so that he be- 
came conscious that someone was near. He 
could not have told how he knew; but 
there was, of a sudden, a warmth and a 
friendliness in the very air about him, so 
that his breath came a little more quickly. 
He stood very still fora moment; and then 
he looked toward the stable door. His 
eyes, accustomed to the dark, discovered 
her. She had come inside the barn and was 
standing against the wall, watching him. 
He could see the dim white blur of her face 
in the darkness: he could almost see the 
glow that lay always in her eyes for him. 

He said quietly, ‘ Hello, Ruth.” 

And she answered him, “‘ Hello, John.” 

“I’ve got to pull down a little hay,” he 
said. It was as though he apologized for 
not coming at once to her side. 

“Yes,” she told him, and stood there 
while he finished tending the horse. 

When he had done he went toward her 
slowly and stood before her, and she moved 
a little nearer to him, so that he put his 
arms awkwardly round her shoulders and 
kissed her. He felt her lips move against 
his; felt her womanly and strong. There 
was no passion in their caress; only an 
awkward tenderness on his part, a deep 
affection on hers. 

“I'm glad you came out,” he said; and 
she nodded against his shoulder. 

They went into the barnyard, and his 
arm was about her waist. 

“It’s warm to-night,” she told him. 
**Summer’s about here.”’ 

He nodded. ‘We'll have green peas by 
the Fourth if we don’t git a frost.” 

Neither of them wanted to get at once to 
the house. There was youth in them; the 
house was no place for youth. She was 
Ruth MacLure, Mary Evered’ssister. Not, 
by that token, John Evered’s aunt; for 
John Evered’s mother was dead many 
years gone, before Evered took Mary Mac- 
Lure for wife. A year ago old Bill MacLure 
had died and Ruth had come to live with 
her sister. John had scarce known her till 
then; since then he found it impossible to 
understand how he had ever lived without 
knowing her. She was years younger than 
her sister, three years younger than John 
Evered himself; and he loved her. 

They crossed the barnyard to the fence 
and looked down into the shadowy pit of 
blackness where the swamp lay, half a mile 
below them. They rested their elbows on 
the top bar of the fence. Once or twice the 
bull muttered in his stall a few rods away. 
They could hear the champ of the horse's 
teeth as the beast fed before sleeping; they 
could hear Evered’s cows stirring in their 
tie-up. The night was very still and warm, 
as though heaven brooded like a mother 
over the earth. 

The girl said at last, ‘Semler was here 
while you were gone.” 

The young man asked slowly, “ What 
fetched him here?” 

““He was on his way home from fishing, 
down in the swamp stream.” 

“Did he do anything down there?” 

*‘Had seventeen. One of them was thir- 
teen inches long. He wanted to leave some, 
but Mary wouldn’t let him.” 

They were silent for a moment, then 
John Evered said, “Best not tell my 
father.” 

The girl cried under her breath, with an 
impatient gesture of her hand, “I’m not 
going to. But I hateit. Itisn’t fair. Mary 
wants him to keep away. He bothers her.” 

“I can keep him away.” 

“You did tell him not to come.’ 

“IT can make him not come,” said John 
Evered; and the girl fell silent, and said at 
last, ‘“‘ He’s writing to her. Oh, John, what 
can she do? More than she has done?” 

“I'll see to’t he stays away,” the young 
man promised; and the girl’s hand fell on 
his arm. 

“Please do,’ 
to Mary.” 

A little later, when they turned at last 
toward the house, John said half to him- 
self: “If my father ever heard, he’d bust 
that man.” 


she said. ‘‘He’s so unfair 


“I wish he would,” the girl said hotly. 
“But—lI’m afraid he’d find some way to 
blame Mary. He mustn’t know.” 

“T’ll see Dane Semler,”’ John promised. 

On the doorstep they kissed again. Then 
they went into the house together. Evered 
sitting by the lamp with his paper looked 
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up at them bleakly, but said noword. Mary 
Evered smiled at her sister, smiled at John. 
She loved her husband’s son, had loved 
him like a mother since she came to the 
house and found him, a boy not four years 
old, helping with the chores as a grown 
man might have done. She had found 
something pitiful in the strength and the 
reserve of the little fellow; and she had 
mothered out of him some moments of 
softness and affection that would have sur- 
prised his father. 

There was a certain measure of reassur- 
ance in his eyes as he returned her smile. 
But when he had sat down across the table 
from his father, where she could not see 
his face, he became sober and very thought- 
ful. He was considering the matter of Dane 
Semler. 

Vv 
IRST word of the tragedy came to Will 
Bissell’s store at seven o'clock in the 
evening of the next day but one; and the 
manner of the coming was this: 

The day had been lowering and sultry; 
such a day as Fraternity was accustomed 
to expect in mid-August, when the sun was 
heavy on the land and the air was murky 
with sea fogs blown in from the bay. A 
day when there seemed to be a malignant 
spirit in the very earth itself; a day when 
to work was torment, and merely to move 
about was sore discomfort. A day when 
dogs snarled at their masters, and masters 
cursed at their dogs; when sullen passions 
boiled easily to the surface, and tempers 
were frayed to the last splitting strand. 

No breath of air was stirring as the eve- 
ning came down. Thesun had scarce shown 
itself all day; the coming of night was indi- 
cated only by a growing obscurity, by a 
thickening of the murky shadows in the 
valleys and the gray clouds that hid the 
hills. Men slighted their evening chores, 
did them hurriedly or not at all, and made 
haste to get into the open air. From the 
houses of the village they moved toward 
Will’s store; and some of them stopped on 
the bridge above the brook, as though the 
sound of running water below them had 
some cooling power; and some climbed the 
little slope and sat on the high steps of the 
store. They talked little or none, spoke in 
monosyllables when they spoke at all. 
They were too hot and weary and uncom- 
fortable for talking. 

No one seemed to be in any hurry. The 
men moved slowly; the occasional wagon 
or buggy that drove into town came at a 
walk; even the automobiles seemed to 
move with a sullen reluctance. So it was 
not surprising that the sound of a horse’s 
running feet coming along the Liberty 
road should quickly attract their ears. 

They heard it first when the horse topped 
the rise above the mill, almost a mile away. 
The horse was galloping. The sounds were 
hushed while the creature dipped into a 
hollow, and rang more loudly when it 
climbed a nearer knoll and came on across 
the level meadow road toward the town. 
The beat of its hoofs was plainly audible; 
and men asked each other whose horse it 
was, and what the hurry might be; and one 
or two, more energetic than the rest, stood 
up to get a glimpse of the road by which 
the beast was coming. 

Just before it came into their sight they 
heard it stop galloping and come on at a 
trot; and a moment later horse and rider 
came in sight, and every man saw who it 
was. 

Jean Bubier exclaimed, “It is M’sieu’ 
Semler.” 

And Judd echoed, “Dane Semler. In a 
hell of a hurry too.” 

Then the man pulled his horse to a stand 
at the foot of the store steps and swung 
off. He had been riding bareback; and he 
was in the garments which he was accus- 
tomed to wear when he went fishing along 
the brooks. They all knew him; for though 
he was a man of the cities he had been ac- 
customed to come to Fraternity in June for 
a good many years. They knew him, but 
did not particularly like him. There was 
something of patronage in the man’s atti- 
tude, and they knew this and resented it. 

Nevertheless, one or two of them an- 
swered his greeting. For the rest, they 
studied him with an acute and painful 
curiosity. There was some warrant for 
their curiosity. Semler, usually an im- 
maculate man, was hot and dusty and 
disordered; his face was white; his eyes 
were red and shifting, and there was an 
agonized haste in his bearing which he was 
unable to hide. 

He asked, almost as his foot touched 
ground, ‘‘ Anyone here got a car?” 
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Two or three of the men had come in 
automobiles; and one, George Tower, an- 
swered, “Sure.” 

Tower was a middle-aged man of the 
sort that remains perpetually young; and 
he had recently acquired a swift and power- 
ful roadster of which he was mightily 
proud. It was pride in this car, more than 
a desire to help Dane Semler, that prompted 
his answer. 

Semler took a step toward him and low- 
ered his voice a little. “I’ve had bad 
news,”’ he said. ‘How long will it take 
you to get me to town?” 

That was a drive of ten or a dozen miles, 
over roads none too good. 

Tower answered promptly: “Land you 
there in twenty minutes.” 

“T’ll give you a dollar for every minute 
you do it under half an hour,” said Semler 
swiftly; and Tower got to his feet. 

“Where's your grip?” he asked. 

Semler shook his head. “I’m having 
that sent on. Can't wait. I’m ready to 
start now.”’ He looked toward the men on 
the steps. ‘Some of you take care of the 
horse,’ he said quickly. ‘‘ Garvey will send 
for it.” 

Garvey was the farmer at whose house 
Semler had been staying. Will Bissell took 
the horse’s bridle and promised to stable 
the beast till Garvey should come. Tower 
was already in his car; Semler jumped in 
beside him. They were down the hill and 
across the bridge in a diminuendo roar of 
noise as the roadster, muffler cut out, rock- 
eted away toward town. Two or three of 
the men got to their feet to watch them go, 
sat down again when they were out of 
sight. 

There was a moment's thoughtful silence 
before someone said, ‘* What do you make 
o’ that? Semler in some hurry, I'd say.” 

Jean Bubier laughed a little. ‘‘Onedamn’ 
hurry,” he agreed 

‘Like something was after him—or he 
was after someone.’ 

Judd the mean cackled to himself. ‘ By 
Gad,” he cried, “I'll bet Evered’s got on to 
him. I'll bet Evered’s after that man. No 
wonder he run.” 

The other men looked at Judd, and they 
shifted uncomfortably. Will Bissell had 
gone round to stable the horse; Lee Motley 
had not yet come to the store, nor had Jim 
Saladine. Lacking these three there was 
no one to silence Judd, and the man might 
have gone on to uglier speech. 

But he was silenced, and silenced by so 
inconsiderable a person as Zeke Pitkin. 
Zeke drove up just then, drove hurriedly; 
and they saw before he stopped his horse 
that he was shaking with excitement. 

He cried out, ‘‘Hain’t you heard?” 

Judd answered, ‘‘Heard what? What 
ails you, Zeke?”’ 

Pitkin scarce heard him, he was so intent 
on crying out his dreadful news. It came 
in a stumbling burst of half a dozen words. 

“Evered’s red bull's killed Mis’ Evered,”’ 
he stammered. 

Vv 

VERED’S red bull was a notorious and 

dangerous figure in the countryside. 
As tall at the shoulder as a small man, it 
was like some primordial monster of the 
forests, and full as fierce of temper. Evered 
had bought it two years before, and 
two men on horseback, with ropes about the 
creature’s neck, brought it from town to 
his farm. Evered himself, there to receive 
it, scowled at their precautions. There was 
a ring in the monstrous beast’s nose; and 
to this ring Evered snapped a six-foot stick 
of ash, seasoned and strong. Holding the 
end of this stick he was able to control the 
bull; and heset himself to teach it fear. That 
he succeeded was well enough attested. 
The bull did fear him, and with reason. 
Nevertheless, Evered took no chances with 
the brute, and never entered its stall with- 
out first snapping his ash stick fast to the 
nose ring. Those who watched at such 
times said that the bull's red eyes burned 
red and redder so long as Evered was near; 
and they were apt to warn the man to take 
care. But Evered paid no heed to their 
warnings; or seemed to pay no heed, 

The bull had never harmed a human be- 
ing, because it had never found the oppor- 
tunity. Men and women and children 
shunned it, kept well away from its stout- 
fenced pasture or its high-boarded pen or 
its stall. The creature was forever roaring 
and bellowing; and when the air was still 
its clamor carried far across the country- 
side and frightened children and women, 
and made even men pause to listen and to 
wonder whether Evered’s bull was loose at 
last. Small boys used to come and take a 
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fearsome joy from watching the brute; and 
at first they liked to tease the bull, pelting 
it with sticks and stones. Till one day they 
came —Jimmy Hills, and Will Motley, and 
Joe Suter, and two or three besides —with 
a setter pup of Lee Motley’s at their heel 
The pup watched their game, and wished 
to take a hand, so slipped through the fence 
to nip at the great bull's heels; and the 
beast wheeled and pinned the dog against 
the fence with its head like a ram, and then 
trod the pup into a red pudding in the soft 
earth, while Will Motley shrieked with rage 
and sorrow and fear, 

Evered heard them that day, and came 
down with a whip and drove them away; 
and thereafter a boy who teased the bull 
had trouble on his hands at home. And 
the tale of what the brute had done to that 
setter pup was told and retold in every 
farmhouse in the town, 

Evered, even while he mastered the bull 
and held it slave, took pains to maintain 
his dominance. The stall which housed it 
was stout enough to hold an elephant; the 
board-walled pen outside the stall was 
doubly braced with cedar posts set five feet 
underground; and even the half-mile pas 
ture in which, now and then, he allowed 
the brute to range, had a double fence, of 
barbed-wire inside and stone wall without. 

This pasture ran along the road and bent 
at right angles to work down to the edge of 
the swamp. It was, as has been said, about 
a half mile long; but it was narrow, never 
more than a few rods wide. It formed the 
southern boundary of Evered’s farm; and 
no warning signs were needed to keep tres- 
passers from crossing this area. When the 
bull was loose here it sometimes ranged 
along the fence that paralleled the road, 
tossing its great head and snorting and 
muttering at people who passed by, so that 
they were apt to hurry their pace and leave 
the brute behind 

It was timid Zeke Pitkin, on his way 
to North Fraternity, who saw the bull 
break its fence on the afternoon that Mary 
Evered was killed. Zeke did not usually 
take the road past Evered’s place, because 
he did not like to pass under the eye of the 
bull. But on this day he was in some haste; 
and he thought it likely the bull would be 
stalled and out of sight, and on that chance 
took the short hill road to his destination. 

When he approached Evered’s farm he 
began to hear the bull muttering and roar- 
ing in some growing exasperation. But it 
was then too late to turn back without 
going far out of his way, so he pressed on 
until he came in sight of the pasture and 
saw the beast, head high, tramping up and 
down along the fence on the side away from 
the road. Zeke was glad the bull was on 
that side, and hurried his horse, in a furtive 
way, hoping the bull would not mark his 
passing. 

When he came up to where the brute was 
he saw that the bull was watching some- 
thing in Evered'’s woodlot, beyond the 
pasture; and Zeke tried to see what it was. 
At first he could not see; but after a mo- 
ment a dog yapped there, and Zeke caught 
a glimpse of it; a half-bred terrier from 
some adjacent farm, roving the woods. 

The dog yapped; and the bull roared; 
and the dog, its native impudence impelling 
it, came running toward the pasture, and 
began to dance up and down, just beyond 
the bull’s reach, barking in a particularly 
shrill and tantalizing way. 

Zeke yelled to the dog to be off; but the 
dog took his yell for encouragement, and 
barked the harder; and then Zeke saw a 
thing which made him turn cold. 

He saw the bull swing suddenly, with all 
its weight, against the high wire fence; and 
he saw one of the posts sag and give way, 
and another smashed off short. So, quicker 
than it takes to tell it, the bull was floun- 
dering across the barbed wires, roaring with 
the pain of them, and Zeke saw it top the 
wall, tail high and head down, and charge 
the little dog 

Zeke might have tried to drive the bull 
back into its pasture; but that was a task 
for a bold man, and Zeke was not bold. He 
whipped his horse and drove on to warn 
Evered; and when he looked back from the 
top of the hill the bull and the dog had 
disappeared into the scrub growth of alder 
and hardwood along a little run that led 
down to the swamp. He whipped his horse 
again, and turned into the road thax led to 
Evered’s farmhouse. 

When he got to the farmhouse there was 
no one at home; and after he had convinced 
himself of this Zeke drove away again, plar 
ning to stop at the first neighboring farm 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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[PAIIMARLIN-ROCKWELL INDUSTRIES][M] 


Undivided Control of Operations 


ROM the making of the raw steel to the shipment of the finished product 
undivided control of operations gives complete coordination of manufacture 
both as regards the quality and volume of production of 
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Will You Profit by The National City Bank’s Experience? 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK made a ready to install Dictaphones at any time and 


careful test of The Dictaphone before adopt- let you make the same sort of exhaustive prac- 
ing it for office dictation. The Dictaphone tical test that convinced The National City Bank. 
proved its case on a definite basis of speed, That puts it up to The Dictaphone to prove its 
accuracy and economy, just as it can for you. case to you. 
Whether your office is large or small, we are Will you give it a chance? 





Reg. t Pat. Of. and Foreign 


**The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


American Railway Express, New York, W. W. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel 
Fulmer, General Purchasing Agent, says: ““On a one Plate), Cleveland, C. A. Beck, Chief Clerk, says: “‘We 
month's’ test, covering 18 operators with an average are using at present approximately 100 Dictaphones in 
output of 1,591 letters per day, we found the cost for our various departments with mighty gratifying results.” 
transcribing a little under 3?3c per letter.” Deere & Weber, Minneapolis, say: ‘Generally 

The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, speaking, we find that operators transcribing from 
Ohio, says: ‘“We have 68 Dictaphones in use The The Dictaphone can get out 20°], to 2314°7, more letters 
Dictaphone system has proved itself in our work to be in a day than when they were eblined to take shorthand 
greatly efficient, a time saver as well asa saver of expense.” notes and transcribe from the same.” 


Phone or write for convincing demonstration in your office, on your 
work. Branches in all principal cities—see your telephone book 
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| ie Eaton m4 | . Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


= There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Continued from Page 141 
and leave word for Evered. But after a 
quarter of a mile or so he met the butcher, 
and stopped him and told him that the bull 
was loose in his woodlot. 

Evered asked a question or two; but 
Zeke’s voluble answers made him impa- 
tient, and he left the other and hurried on. 
At home he stabled his horse, got his ash 
stave with the snap on the end, and as an 
afterthought — nto the house for his 
revolver. He had no illusions about the 
bull; he knew the beast was dangerous. 

While he was in the house he marked 
that his wife was not there, and wondered 
where she was, and called to her, but got no 
answer. He knew that John and Ruth 
MacLure, his wife’s sister, were in the 
orchard on the other side of the farm from 
the pasture and woodlot; and he decided 
that his wife must have gone to join them 
there. So with the revolver in his pocket 
and the stave in his hand Evered went 
down past the barn and through the bars 
into the woodlot. Somewhere in the thick- 
ets below him he expected to find the bull. 
He could hear nothing, so he understood 
that the little dog which had caused the 
trouble had either fled or been killed by the 
beast. He hoped for the latter; for he was 
an impatient man, and angered at the 
whole incident. Also, the sultry heat of 
the day had irked him; irked him so that 
he had cursed to himself because his wife 
was not at home when he wished to speak 
to her. 

In this impatient mood he began to work 
down through the woodlot. He went care- 
fully, knowing the treacherous temper of 
the brute he was hunting. He passed 
through a growth of birches along a little 
run, and across a rocky knoll, and through 
more birches, and so came out upon the 
lower shelf of his farm, a quarter of a mile 
from the house, and halfway down to the 
borders of the swam i 

He remembered, when he had come thus 
far, that there was a spring in the hillside 
a little below him, with two or three old 

ees above it, and some clean grass be- 
ide it. His wife occasionally came here in 
the afternoon, when her work was done, to 
sit and read or rest or give herself to her 
thoughts. Evered knew of this habit of 
hers; but till this moment he had forgotten 
it. The spot was —_ it caught what air 
was stirring. He had a sudden conviction 
that she might be the ‘re now; and the idea 
angered him. He was angry with her be- 
cause by coming down here she had put 
herself in a dangerous position. He was 
angry with her because he was worried 
about her safety. This was a familiar re- 
action of the man’s irascible temperament. 
Two years before, when Mary Evered took 
to her bed for some three weeks’ time with 
what was near being pneumonia, Evered 
had been irritable and morose and sullen 
until she was on her feet again. Unwilling 
to confess his concern for her, he expressed 
that concern by harsh words and scowls 
and bitter taunts, till his wife wept in 
silent misery. His wife whom he loved 
wept in misery because of him. 

Thus it was now with him. He was 
afraid she had come to the spring; he was 
afraid the bull would come upon her there 
and because he was afraid for her he was 
angry with her for coming. 

He went forward across the level rocky 
ground, eyes and ears alert; and so came 
presently atop a little rise from which he 
could look down to the spring. And at 
what he saw the man stopped stock-still, 
and all the fires of hell flared up in his heart 
till he felt his whole body burn like a flam- 
ing ember. 

His wife was there; she was sitting on a 
low smooth rock a little at one side of the 
spring. But that was not all; she was not 
alone. A man sat below her, a little at one 
side, looking up at her and talking ear- 
nestly; and Mary Evered’s head was droop- 
ing in thought as she listened. 

Evered knew the man. The man was 
Dane Semler. Dane Semler and his wife, 
togethes here, talking so quietly. 

They did not see him. Their backs were 
toward him, and they were oblivious and 
absorbed. Evered stood still fora moment; 
then he was so shaken by the fury of his 
own anger that he could not stand, and he 
dropped on one knee and knelt there, 
watching them. And the blood boiled in 
him, and the pulse pounded in his throat, 
and the breath choked in his lungs. His 
veins swelled, his face became purple. One 
watching him would have been appalled. 
Evered was in that moment a terrible 
and dreadful spectacle, a man completely 
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given over to the ugliest of angers, to the 
black and tempestuous fury of jealousy. 

He did not stop to ——— to guess the 
meaning of the scene before him. He did 
not wish to know its explanation. If he had 
thought soberly he must have known there 
was no wrong in Mary Evered. But he did 
not think soberly; he did not think at 
all. He gave himself to fury. Accustomed 
to yield to anger as a man yields to alcohol, 
accustomed to debauches of rage, Evered 
in this moment loosed all bounds on him- 
self. He hated his wife as it is possible to 
hate only those whom we love; he hated 
Dane Semler consumingly, appallingly. He 
was drunk with it, shaking with it; his 
lips were so hot it was as though they 
smoked with rage. 

The man and the woman below him did 
not move. He could catch, through the 
pounding in his own ears, the murmur of 
their voices. Semler spoke quickly, rap- 
idly, lifting a hand now and then in an 
appealing gesture; the woman, when she 
spoke at all, lifted her head a little to look 
at the man, and her voice was ve ry low. 
Evered did not hear their words; he did 
not wish to. The very confidence and ease 
and intimacy of their bearing damned them 
unutterably in his eyes 

He was like a figure of stone, there on the 
knoll just above them. It seemed impos 
sible that they could remain unconscious of 
his presence there. The unleashed demons 
in the man seemed to cry out, they were 
almost audible. 

But the two were absorbed; they saw 
nothing and heard nothing; nothing save 
each other. And Evered above them, a 
concentrated fury, was as absorbed and 
oblivious as they. His whole being was so 
focused in attention on these two that he 
did not see the great red bull until it came 
ponderously round a shoulder of the hill, 
not thirty paces from where the man and 
woman sat together. He did not see it then 
until they turned their heads that way, 
until they came swiftly to their feet, the 
man with ae TY, the woman in a proud and 
courageous sh lence, 

The bull stood still, watching them. And 
in the black soul of Evered an awful triumph 
leaped and screamed. His ash stave was 
beside him, his revolver was beneath his 
hand. There was time and to spare. 

He flung one fist high and brought it 
smashing down. It struck a rock before 
him and crushed skin and knuckles till the 
blood burst forth. But Evered did not 
even know. There was a dreadful exulta- 
tion in him. 

He saw the bull's head drop, saw the vast 
red bulk lunge forward, quick as light; saw 
Semler dodge like a rabbit, and run, shriek- 
ing, screaming like a woman; saw Mary 
Evered stand proudly still—as still 

In the last moment Evered flung } im self 
on the ground; he hid his face in his arms. 

And the world rocked and reeled round 
hiv so that his very soul was shaken. 

Face in his arms there, the man began 
presently to weep like a little child. 
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+ Avery an interval, which see med like a 
very long time, but was really only a 
matter of seconds, Evered got to his feet, 
and with eyes half averted started down 
the knoll toward the spring. 

Yet even with averted eyes he was able 
to see what lay before him; and a certain 
awed wonder fell upon the man, so that he 
was shaken, and stopped for: a moment 
still. And there were tremorous move 
ments about his mouth when he went on. 

His wife’s body lay where it had been 
flung by the first blunt blow of the red bull’s 
awful head. But—this was the won- 
der of it—the red bull had not trampled 
her. The beast stood above the woman’s 
body now, still and steady; and Evered 
was able to see that there was no more 
murder in him. He had charged the woman 
blindly; but it was now as though, having 
struck her, he knew who she was and was 
sorrowing. It was easy to imagine an al- 
most human dejection in the posture of the 
huge beast. 

And it was this which startled and awed 
Evered; for the bull had always been, to 
his eyes, an evil and a murderous force. 

A few feet from where the woman’s body 
lay Evered stopped and looked at the bull; 
and the bull stood quite still, watching 
Evered without hostility. Evered found it 
hard to understand. 

He turned to one side and knelt beside 
his wife’s body; but this was only for an 
instant. He saw at once that she was dead, 
beyond chance or questien, There was no 
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blood upon her, no agony of torn flesh; her 
garments were a little rumpled, and that 
was all. The mighty blow of the bull had 
been swift enough, and merciful. She lay a 
little on her side, and her lips were twisted 
in a little smile, not unhappily. 

Evered at this time was not conscious of 
feeling anything at all. His mind was clear 
enough; his perce ptions were never more 
acute. But his emotions seemed to be in 
abeyance. He looked upon his wife's body 
and felt for her neither the awful hate of the 
last minutes nor the torturing love of the 
years that were gone. He looked simply to 
see if she were dead; and she was dead. So 
he took off his coat and made of it a pillow 
for her, and laid her head upon it, and com- 
posed her where she lay. And the great red 
bull stood by, with that unbelievable hint 
of sorrow and re gret in its bearing; stood 
still as stone, and watched so quietly. 

Evered did not th ink of Semler; he had 
scarce thought of the man at all, from the 
beginning. When he was done with ~ 
wife he went to where the bull stood, and 
snapped his ash stave fast to the creature's 
nose. The bull made no move, neither 
backed away nor snorted nor jerked aside 
its vast head. And Evered, his face like a 
stone, led the beast to one side and up the 
slope and through the woodlot toward the 
farm. 

As he approached the barn he turned to 
one side and came to the boarded pen out- 
side the bull's stall. He led the beast inside 
this pen, loosed the stave from the nose 
ring, and stepped back outside the gate. 
Watching for a moment he saw the red 
bull walk slowly across the pen and go into 
its stall; and once inside it turned round 
and stood with its head in the doorway of 
the stall, watching him. 

He made fast the gate, then passed 
through the barn and approached the 
kitchen door. Ruth, his wife’s sister, came 
to the door to meet him. His face was 
steady as a rock; there was no emotion in 
the man. Yet was there something about 
him which appalled the girl. 

She asked huskily, * Did you get the bull 
in? | he ard him, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes,” said Evered. ‘He's in.” 

“T heard him be low ing,”’ she explained. 

And then I saw a man run up across the 
side tield to the road.” 

“That was Semler,’’ Evered explained 
coldly. ‘‘Dane Semler. He was afraid of 
the bull.” 

“IT was worried,” the girl persisted tim- 
idly, not daring to say what was in her 
mind. “I was worried—worried about 
Mary.” 

‘The bull killed her,”’ said Evered; and 
passed her and went into the kitchen. 

Ruth backed against the wall to let him 
go by; and she pressed her two hands to 
her lips in a desperate frightened way; and 
her eyes were wide and staring with horror. 
She stared at the man, and her hands held 
back the clamor of her grief. She stared at 
him as at a monstrous thing, while Evered 
washed his hands at the sink and dried 
them on the roller towel, and combed his 
hair before the clean mirror hanging on the 
wall. There was a dreadful deliberation 
about his movement 

After a moment the girl began to move; 
she went by little sidewise steps as far as 

he door, and then she leaped out into the 
barnyard, and the screams poure 
in a frenzy of grief that was half madne 
Evered turned at the first sound and 
watched her run, still screaming, across the 
barnyard to the fence; and he saw her 
fumble fruitle with the topmost bar 
and at last scramble awkwardly over the 
fence itself in her stricken haste she wa 
still crying out terri ily as she d ippeared 
from his sight in the direction of the wood 
lot and the spring. 

Evered watching her said to himself bit 
terly: ‘She knew where Mary was; knew 
where ce look for he r.”” 

He flung out one hand in a weak gesture 
of despair that came strangely from so 
harshly strong a man; and he began to 
move aimlessly about the kitchen, not 
knowing what he did. He took a drink at 
the pump; he changed his shoes for barn 
yard boots; he cut tobacco from a plug and 
filled his pipe and forgot to light it: he 
stood in the door, the cold pipe in his teeth, 
and stared out across his farm; and | 
teeth set on the pipestem till it cracked an id 
roused him from his own thought 

Then he heard someone running, and his 
son, John Evered, came from the direction 
of the orchard, and flung a quick glance at 
his father, and another into the kitchen at 
his father’s back. 
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Evered looked at him, and the youn 
man, panting from his run, said, pif hearc | 
Ruth ery out. What's happened, ri 

Evered's tight lips did not stir f ra mo- 
ment; then he took the pipe in his hand, 
and he said stiffly, “‘The red bull killed 
Mary.” ' 

They were accustomed to speak of 
Evered’s second wife as Mary when they 
spoke together John, though he loved her, 
had never called her mother. He loved her 
well; but the blood tie was strong in him, 
and he loved his father more At hi 
father’s word now he stepped nearer the 
older man, watching, sensing something of 
the agony behind Evered’s simple state- 
ment; and their eyes met and held for a 
little, 

Then Evered said, “She was with Dane 
Semler at the spring.” 

The gentler lines of his son’s face slowly 
hardened into a likeness of his own. The 
young man asked, “‘Where’s Semler?” 

‘Ran away,” said Evered 

“T had wanted a word with hit 

Evered laughed shortly; and it was al 
most the first time that John had ever seen 
him laugh, so that the sight was shocking 
and terrible. Then the older man turned 
back into the house. 

John followed him and ask: 
“It was at the spring?” 

“Yes. The bull broke down his fence to 
get at a dog.” 

““We must bring her home,” the son sug- 
gested quietly. ‘Where is Ruth?” 

“Down there,” Evered told him. 

John turned to the door again. “We'll 
bring her home,” he said; and Evered saw 
the young man go swiftly across the farm- 
yard and vault the fence and start at an 
easy run in the direction Ruth had gone 

Evered stayed in the house alone for a 
moment; and when he could bear to be 
alone no longer he went out into the farm 
y: ird. As he did so Zeke Pitkin drove in, 

1 his way back from that errand in North 
F raternity 

The bleak face of Evered appalled the 
timid man and frightened him; and he 
stammered apologetically: “‘ W-wondered 
if you got the b-bull in.” 

~ Te, said Evered; 
killed M: iry. 

Zeke stared at Evered with a face that 
was a mask of terror for a moment, and 
Evered stood sti!l, watching him. Then 
Pitkin gathered the re umsily, and 
clumsily turned his horse, so sharply that 
his wagon was well-nigh overthrown by the 
cramped wheel. When it was headed for 
the road he lashed out with the whip, and 
the horse leaped forward. Evered could 
hear it galloping out to the main road, and 
then to the left, toward Fraternity 

*Town'll know in half an hour,” he said 
half to himself. 

The man was still in a stupor, his emo 
tions numb. But he did not want to be 
alone. After a moment he went out into 
the table and harnessed the horse ) his 
light wagon and started down a 
toward the spring. The wagon would serve 
to bring his wife’s body | 

The vehicles on a Fraternity farm are 
there for util ty, almost without exces ption 
Evered had a mowing machine, a rake, a 
harrow, a sledge, a single-seated bugyy and 
this light wagon. He was accustomed to 
take the wagon when he went butcherir y: 
ved to haul the carcasses of 

heep or cal ve or pigs or 
steers from farm to market He had no 
thought that he'was piling horror on horror 


in taking this wagon to bring home his 
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any number a 


He laid a double armful of hay in the 
‘ f ti wagon before he started; and 
he elf walked by the horse’ head, 
rough place The wood 
road which he followed would take him 
within two or three rods of the sprit 

John Evered, going before his father, 
had found Rut} M icLure pa or ately op 
bing above the body of her sister And at 
first he could not bring himself to draw 
near to her he was held by ome feel 
ing that to approach her would be sacrilege 


had been ich a love between the 


easing it over the 


isters as is not often seen there was a 
piritual intimac 
pathy of mind and heart akin to that some 
times marked between twin John knew 
this; he knew all that Ruth’s grief must. be 
And so he stood still, a little ways off from 
her, and waited till the tempest of her grief 
should pass. 
When she was quieter he spoke to her 
and at the sound of his voice the girl 
Continued on Page 149 = 
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Remy Starting, Lighting 
Assures Dependable 
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Winter Performance 


The faithful family car has stood for hours deep in snow with cold winds blowing 


and the mercury hovering around zero. 


But the folks leave for their visit with 


the utmost confidence that the car will start and take them to their destination 
and back safely and in comfort. Why? Because it’s Remy equipped. 


I 
This confidence is based on their experience properly charged. For all year around satis- 
4 that the Remy system works in the winter facition—for comfortable assurance of unfail- 
time and that through its thermostat-equipped ing service—see that your new car is Remy 
generator the storage battery is always kept equipped. 
In Winter, the thermostat makes In Summer, the thermostat makes th 
the generator output high to keep the generator output low to pre- —. www oO 
the battery charged vent over-charging the battery a 
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HE performance of your truck is primarily a question of power. 







To start a big over-load, to keep moving over the rutted roads of the woods, to 
pull through a stretch of deep sand, or to pull out of some heavy mire—all of this 
requires power—in fact excess power. , 


| This excess power you will always get from the Herschell-Spillman Motor— a Hie 
| motor designed and built to meet all conditions of load and road. 

















That’s why builders of trucks in increasing number favor Herschell - Spilman 
Motors. 
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whirled to face him, still kneeling; and 
there were no more tears in her. He was 
frightened at the stare of challenge in her 
eyes. He said quickly, ‘‘It’s me.” 

She shook her head as though something 
blurred her sight. ‘I thought it was your 
father,” she told him, and there ~as a 
bitter condemnation in her tone. 

John said, “‘ You mustn't blame him.” 

“He’s not even sorry,” she explained 
softiy, thoughtfully. 

“He is,” John insisted. “You never 
understood him. He loved her so.” 

She flung her head to one side impa- 
tiently and got to her feet, brushing at her 
eyes with her sleeve, fumbling with her 
hair, composing her countenance. “It’s 
growing dark,”’ she said. ‘‘We must take 
her home.” 

He nodded. “I'll carry her,” he said; 
and he crossed and bent above the dead 
woman, and looked at her for a moment 
silently. The girl, watching him, saw in the 
still strength of his features a likeness to 
his father that was suddenly terrible and 
appalling. 

She shuddered; and when he would 
have lifted her sister’s body she cried out 
in passionate hysterical protest, “Don't 
touch her! Don’t touc h her! You shan’t 
touch her, John Evered! 

John looked at her slowly; and with that 
rare understanding which was the birth- 
right of the man he said, ‘‘ You’re blaming 
father.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ she cried, “I am.” 

“Tt was never his fault,” he said. 

“He kept that red, killing brute about,”’ 
she protested. ‘‘Oh, he killed her, he killed 
Mary, he killed my sister, John.” 

‘That is not fair,”’ he told her. 

Before she could answer they both hushed 
to the sound of the approaching wagon; 
and Evered came toward them, leading the 
horse, and he turned it and backed the 
wagon in below the spring. 

They did not speak to him, nor he to 
them. But when he was ready he went 
toward the dead woman to lift her into the 
wagon bed; and Ruth pushed between 
them and cried: ‘You shan’t touch her! 
You shan’t touch her, ever!’ 

Evered looked at her steadily; and after 
a moment he said, “‘Stand to one side.” 

The girl wished to oppose him; but it 
was a tribute to his strength that even iz 
this moment the sheer will of the man over- 
p ywered her. Shemovedaside; and Evered 
lifted his wife’s body with infinite gentle- 
ness and disposed it upon the fragrant hay 
in the wagon bed. He put the folded coat 
again beneath his wife’s head as a pillow, 
as though she were only sleeping. 

Still with no word to them he took the 
horse’s rein and started to lead it toward 
the road and up the hill. And Ruth and 
John, after a moment, followed a little 
behind. 

When they came up into the open, out of 
the scattering trees, a homing crow flying 
everhead toward its roost saw them. It 
may have been that the wagon roused some 
memory in the bird, offered it some prom- 
ise. At any rate the bl ack thing circled on 
silent wing, and lighted in the road along 
which they had come, and hopped and 
flopped behind them as they went slowly up 
the hill toward the farm. 

Ruth saw the bird and shuddered; and 
John went back and drove it into flight; 
but it took earth again, farther behind them. 

It followed them insistently up the hill; 
and it was still there, a dozen rods away, as 
they brought Mary Evered home. 
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HEN they came into the farmyard 

night was falling. In the west the 
sky still showed bright and warm; and 
against this brilliant sky the hills were 
purple and deeper purple in the distance. 
In the valleys mists were rising and black 
pools of night were forming beneath these 
mists; and while Evered bore his wife’s 
body into the house and laid it on the bed 
in the spare room these pools rose and rose 
until they topped the hills and overflowed 
the world with darkness. The air was still 
hot and heavy, as it had been all day; and 
the sultry sky which had intensif ied the 
heat of the sun served now to hide the 
stars. When it grew dark it was as dark as 
pitch. 

The blackness seemed tangible, as though 
a man might catch it in his hand. 

Ruth sti ayed beside her sister; but John 
built a fire in the stove while Evered sat by 
in stony calm, and he made coffee and fried 
salt pork and boiled potatoes. There were 
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cold biscuits which Mary Evered had made 
that morning, and doughnuts from the 
crock in the cellar. When the supper was 
ready he called Ruth; and she came. The 
most tragic thing about death is that it 
accomplishes so little. The ye of 
man or woman into the pool of the infinite 
is no more than the dropping of a pebble 
into a brook. The surface of the pool is as 
calm, a little after, as it was before. Thus, 
now, save that Mary was not at the table, 
their supping together was as it had always 
been. And after they had eaten they must 
go with the familiarity of long habit about 
their evening chores. Ruth washed the 
dishes; John and his father fed the beasts 
and milked the cows; and when they came 
in John turned the separator while Ruth 
attended to the milk and put away, after- 
ward, the skim milk and the cream. 

By that time two or three neighbors had 
come in, having heard of that which had 
come to pass. There was genuine sorrow 
in them, for Mary Evered had been a 
woman to be loved; but there was also the 
ugly curiosity native to the human mind; 
and there was speculation in each eye as 
they watched Evered and John and Ruth. 
They would discuss, for days to come, the 
bearing of each one of the three on that 
black night. 

For Evered the man was starkly silent, 
saying no word. He sat by the table, eyes 
before him, puffing his pipe. Ruth stayed 
by her sister as thouga some instinct of 
protection kept her there. John talked 
with those who came, told them a little. 
He did not mention Semler’s part in the 
tragedy. 

He said simply that the bull had broken 
loose; that Mary Evered was by the spring, 
where she liked to go; that the bull came 
upon her there. 

They asked morbidly whether she was 
trampled and torn; and they seemed dis- 
appointed when he told them that she was 
not, that even the terrible red bull had 
seemed appalled at the thing which he had 
done. 

And through the evening others came 
and went, so that he had to say the same 
things over and over; and always Evered 
sat silent by the table, giving no heed 
when any man spoke to him; and Ruth, 
in the other room, kept guard above the 
body. The women went in there, some of 
them; but no men went in. 

John had telephoned to Isaac Gorfinkle, 
whose business it was to prepare poor 
human clay for its return to earth again; 
and Gorfinkle came about midnight ‘and 
put all save Ruth out of the room where 
the dead woman lay. Gorfinkle was a 
little fussy man; a man who knew his dole- 
ful trade. 

3efore day he and Ruth had done what 
needed ¢ loing; and Mary Evered lay in the 
varnished coffin he had brought. Her white 
hair and the sweet nobility of her counte 
nance, serenely lying there, made those 
who looked forget the ugly splendor of 
Gorfinkle’s wares. 

It was decided that she should be buried 
on the second day. On the day after her 
death many people came to the farm; and 
some came from curiosity, and some from 
sympathy, and some with an uncertain 
purpose in their minds. 

These were the selectmen of the town 
Lee Motley, chairman; and Enoch Thomas, 
of North Fraternity; and Old Man Varney. 
Motley, a sober man and a man of wisdom, 
was of Evered’s own generation; Enoch 
Thomas and Varney were years older. Old 
Varney had ason past thirty, whom to this 
day he thrashed with an ax stave when the 
spirit moved him, his bigson good-naturedly 
accepting the outrage. 

Thomas and Varney came to demand 
that Evered kill his red bull; and Motley 
put the case for them. 

“We've talked it over,”’ he said. ‘‘Seems 
like the bull’s dangerous; like he ought to 
be killed. That’s what we’ve—what we've 
voted.” 

Evered turned his heavy eyes from man 
to man; and Old Varney brandished his 
cane and called the bull a murdering beast, 
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and bade Evered take his rifle and do the 
thing before thei? eyes. Evered'’s counte- 
nance changed no whit; he looked from 
Varney to Thomas, who was silent, and 
from Thomas to Lee Motley. 

“T’ll not kill the bull,”’ he said. 

Before Motley could speak Varney burst 
into abuse and insistent demand; and 
Evered let him talk. When the old man 
simmered to silence they waited for Evered 
to answer, but Evered held his tongue till 
Lee Motle »y asked, “‘Come, Evered, what 
do you Say od 

“What I have said, ” Evered told them. 

“The town'll see,”” Old Varney shrilled, 
and shook his fist in Evered’s face. ‘The 
town’'ll see whether a murdering brute like 
that is to range abroad. If you've not 
shame enough—your own wife, man—your 
own " He wagged. ‘“‘The town'll 
see!” 

Said Evered, “I'll not take rifle to the 
bull; but if any man comes here to kill the 
beast I'll have use for that rifle of mine.” 

Which fanned Varney to a fresh out- 
break, till Evered flung abruptly toward 
him, and abruptly said, “ Be still!” 

So were they still; and Evered looked 
them in the eye, man by man, till he came 
to Motley; and then he said, *‘ Motley, | 
thought there was more wisdom in you.” 

“Aye,” cried Varney. “He's as big a 
fool as you.” 

And Motley said, “I voted against this, 
Evered. The bull’s yours, if you've a mind 
to kill him. I’m not for making you. It’s 
your own affair, you mind. And—the ways 
of a bull are the ways of a bull. The 
brute’s not overmuch to be blamed.” 

Evered nodded and turned his back on 
them; and after a time they went away. 
But when Evered went into the house he 
met Ruth, and the girl stopped him and 
asked him huskily, ‘You're not going to 
kill that red beast?”’ 

Evered hesitated; then he said, with 
something like apology in his tones, “No, 
Ruth.’ 

She began to tremble, and he saw that 
words were hot on her lips; and he lifted 
one hand in a placating gesture. She 
turned into the other room, and the door 
shut harshly at her back. Evered’s eyes 
rested on the door for a space, a curious 
questioning in them, a wistful light that 
was strange to see 

All that day Ruth was still, saying little. 
No word passed between her and Evered, 
and few words between her and John. But 
that night, when they were alone, John 
spoke to her in awkward comfort and 
endearment. 

“Please, Ruthie,"’ he begged. ‘‘ You're 
breaking yourself. You'll be sick. You 
must not be so hard.” 

He put an arm about her, as though he 
would have kissed her; but the girl’s hands 
came up against his chest, and the girl’s 
eyes met his in a fury of horror and loath- 
ing, and she flung him away. 

“Don’t! Don't!” she cried in a voice 
that was like a scream. ‘Don’t ever! 
You his son!”’ 

John, inexpressibly hurt, yet under- 
standing, left her alone; he told himself 
she was not to be blamed, with the agony of 
grief still s scourging her. 

One of the neighbor women came in that 
night to sit with Ruth; and Ruth slept a 
little through the night. John was early 
abed; he had had no sleep the night before, 
and he was tired. He sank fathoms deep 
in slumber; a slumber broken by fitful, 
unhappy dreams. His own grief for the 
woman who had been mother to him had 
been stifled, given no chance for expres- 
sion, because he had fought to comfort 


Ruth and to ease h ta tage The reaction 
swept over him whi » he slept; he rested 
little. 


Evered, about nine o'clock, went to the 
room he and his wife had shared for so 
many years. He had not, before this, been 
in the room since she was killed. Some re- 
luctance had held him; he had shunned the 
spot. But now he was glad to be alone, and 
when he had shut the door he stood for a 


moment, looking all about, studying each 
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familiar object, his nerves reacting to faint 
flicks of pain at the memories that were 
evoked. 

He began to think of what the selectmen 
had said, of their urgency that he should 
kill the bull. And he sat down on the edge 
of the bed and remained there, not 
moving, for a long time. Once his eye 
fell on his belt hanging against the wall, 
with the heavy knife that he used in his 
butchering in its sheath. He reached out 
and took down the belt and drew the knife 
forth and held it in his hands, the same 
knife that had killed drunken Dave Riggs 
long ago. A powerful weapon, it would 
strike a blow like an ax; the handle of 
bone, the blade heavy and keen and strong 
He balanced it between his fingers, and 
thought of how he had struck it into the 
neck of Zeke Pitkin’s bull, and how the 
bull had dropped in midlife and never 
stirred more. 

The knife fascinated him; he could not 
for along time take his eyes away from it 
At the last he reached out and thrust it 
into its sheath with something like a 
shudder, strange to see in so strong a man 

Then he undressed and got into bed, the 
bed he had shared with Mary Evered. He 
had blown out the lamp; the room was 
dark. There was a little current of air from 
the open window. And after a little Evered 
began to be as lonely as a boy for the first 
time away from home. 

There is in every man, no matter how 
stern his exterior, a softer side. Sometimes 
he hides it from all the world; more often 
his wife gets now and then a glimp se of it. 
There was a side of Evered which only 
Mary Evered had known. And she had 
loved it. When they had come to bed 
together it always seemed to her that 
Evered was somehow gentler, kinder. He 
put away his harshness, as though it were a 
part he had felt called upon to play before 
men. The child in him, es in most 
men, came to the surface. He was never 
a man overgiven to caresses, but when they 
were alone at night together, and he was 
weary, he would sometimes draw her arm 
beneath his head as a pillow or take her 
hand and lift it to rest upon his forehead, 
while she twined her fingers gently through 
his hair. 

They used to talk together, sometimes 
far into the night; and though he might 
have used her bitterly through the day, 
with caustie tongue and hard, condemning 


eye, he was never unkind in these moments 
before they slept. A man the world outside 
had never seen. It was these nights to- 


gether which had made life bearable for 
Mary Evered; and they had been dear to 
Evered too. How dre nati il and appalling, 
then, was this, his first night alone 

Her shoulder was not there to cradle his 
sick and weary head; her gentle hand was 
not there to cool his brow. When he flung 
an arm across her pillow, where she used to 
lie, it embraced a gulf of emptiness that 
seemed immeasurably deep and terrible. 
After a little a faint perspiration came out 
upon the man’s forehead. He turned on 
his right side, in the posture t invited 
leep; but at first sleep would not come 
His limbs jerked and twitched; his eyelids 
would not close. He stared sightlessly into 
the dark. Outside in the night there were 
faint stirrings and scratchings and movings 
to and fro; and each one brought him 
more wide awake than the last. He got up 
and closed the window to shut them out, and 
it seemed to him the closed room was filled 
with her presence. When he lay down again 
he half fancied he felt her hand ipon his 





hair, and he reached his own hand up to 
clasp and hold hers, as he sometimes used 
to do; but his groping fingers found noth- 
ing, and came sickly away again. 

Hlow long he lay awake he could not 
know. When at last he dropped asleep the 
very act of surrender to sleep seemed to 


fetch him wide awake again. Waking thus 
he thought that he held his wife in his arm 
he had often wakened in the past to find 


her there. sut as h enses cleared he 
found that the thing which he held so 
tenderly against ':i le was only the pillow 
on which her head was used to lie 

The man’s nerves jangled and clashed; 


and he threw the pillow desperately away 
from him as though he were afraid of it, 
He sat up in bed; and his pulse poun led 
and beat till they hurt him like the blows of 
a hammer. There was nosle« pin han 

Ile was still sitting thus, bolt upright, 
sick and torn and weary, when the Tray 
dawn crept in at last through the window 
panes. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Making the Years 
Bring Youth 


HEN you think of our country’s growth, 

you cannot leave out of the story the part 
that the Conestoga wagon played in it. It was 
the ship of the trackless prairie and the trails that 
led courageous men and unfaltering women through 
rugged, sullen mountain country, to the promised 
land of virgin plenty. 


In 1849, when the gold rush started, the House of 


Masury was fourteen years old and well established. 
And Masury Paints gave prairie-schooners protection 
against rain and sun and the grating wear of a 
rutted desert of grass and the stony mountain trails. 
Those were rough times for paint. It Aad to be good 
and it was. 


Today the builders of the finest coaches and motor 
cars use Masury Superfine Colors because they are 
not to be excelled by any other colors for the 
purpose. When Masury Superfine Colors were 
first made they were made as well as human skill 


could do it. They have always been ahead of 


their day. 


The years have brought youth to the House of 


Masury. The only thing old about it is its treasured 
good name, It is more than abreast of the times. 
It is ahead of them with a stride that still leads 
into the gold country of accomplishment. We 
follow the only royal road to achievement—the 


road of quality. 


The House of Masury makes paints and varnishes 
for every purpose. The list is long but every 
Masury item is first class) No Masury paint-can 
ever did, or ever will, hold a “second.” The leading 
group is called the Masury Big Six and is led by 
Cosmolac, that one varnish for every purpose. The 
Big Six is listed on the opposite page. 


MASURY PAINTS 


Made With Care by John W. Masury & Son 





Send us your name and address, 
with ten cents, stamps, to pay pack 
ing and postage, and we'll mail to 
you our fine book The Partnership 
of Paint. It treats of the domestic 
and industrial uses of Paints and 
Varnishes in a new and original 
way. It is interesting, refreshing 
and good reading for an evening. 
It would bring a dollar in any book 
store. Address us please, at ¢ Jay 


Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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have no effect on it. Soap or soap powder doesn’t 





harm it. Heels can’t scuff it nor mar it. It doesn’t I | 
turn blue, white nor cloudy, Cosmolac will not 
yield to steam nor water, hot or cold, It covers 
all surfaces like glass. 


Masury Pertection Flat White and Colors for walls | 
and broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, with- | 
out brush marks. Soft and restful to the e ye and en- 
dure ina way peculiar to all Masury products. Iasily 
cleaned with soap and water. Many pastel tones | 
but only one grade. 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water, It is easily kept clean 


and is not dulled by soap and water, And it ts as 
good for use on metals as it is for woodwork, 





Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for 
outdoor use, They stay fresh and bright through 





severe weather punishme nt because they are pure lead 





and zine paints—and so guaranteed, Many colors and iI | 


THIS tones but only one grade, like all Masury products. 
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Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products 
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j ; joy renown because they are true to name and nicety 
| THE HOUSE OF MASURY , 


. Makes Good Paints and Varnishes, 


ST Ine Ql IALITY Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, 


| 
coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your 


of requirement, Specity their use by your painter 
for satisfactory results from every point of view. 








vehicle and you will get a first class result. Only 
j a first class mechanic should use them. Masurs 





very finest of motor cars. 


| | and VARNISHES | 


Brooklyn-New York: Chicago-Minneapolis-San Francisco 
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RODUCTION is at a premium today. 

Not only opportunity but public need 
calls for sustained peak output. Consider 
the advantages of electric traveling cranes 
as applied to your production problem. 


No plant equipment returns its cost so 
quickly. Toledo Cranes save time, labor, 
space and money. They speed operation 
and enlarge plant capacity. 


Li! 


What are your requirements? What is 
your special shop problem? Our en- 
gineers will furnish you definite, depend- 
able counsel, plans or estimates. 


America’s greatest industrial institutions 
specify Toledo Cranes upon the records 
of their performance —their smoothness, 
speed, power, flexibility and economy of 
operation. 


Put Toledo Cranes On Your Pay Roll 


Any capacity —5 to 400 tons — for any requirement 


The Toledo Bridge & Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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this pretty, sensible girl, through no fault of 
her own, was in the shadow of some actual 
if unknown danger. And Cutty wanted 
her out of town fora few days. Burlingame 
had intended sending Kitty out of town 
on an assignment during Easter week. An 
exchange of telegrams that morning had 
closed the gap in time. 
“Well, you might say good morning.” 

“I beg your pardon, Burly!” In news- 
paper offices you belong at once or you 
never belong; and to belong is to have your 
name sheared to as few syllables as possible. 
You are formal only to the city editor, the 
managing editor and the auditor. 

‘What's the matter?” 

“T’ve been set in the middle of a fairy 
story,”’ said Kitty, ‘‘and I’m wondering if 
it’s worth the trouble to try to find a way 
out. A Knight of the Round Table, a 
prince of chivalry. What would you say 


if you saw one in spats anda black de rby?”’ 
“Why,” answered Burlingame, “I sup- 
pose I’d consider July first as the best 


thing that could happen to me. 

Kitty laughed; and that was what he 
wanted. 

What had that old rogue been doing 
now— offering Kitty his eighteen-story office 
building? 

“It’s odd, isn’t it, that I shouldn’t pos- 
sess a little histrionic ability. You'd think 
it would be in my blood to act.” 

“It is, Kitty; only not to mimic 
an actress, but the 


You're 
sig Dramatist writes 
your business for you. Now, I’ve got some 
fairly good news for you. An assignment.” 

‘Work! What is it?” 

‘lam going to send you on a visit to the 
most ch larming movie queen in the busi- 
ness. She is going to return to Broadway 
this autumn, and she has a trunkful of 
plays to read. I have found your judgment 
ace-high. Mornings you will read with her; 
afternoons you will visit. She remembers 
your mother, who was the best comedienne 
of her day. So she will be quite as inter- 
ested in you as you are in her. I want you 
to note her ways, how she amuses herself, 
exercises. I want you to note the con- 
tents of her beautiful home; if she likes 
dogs or cats or horses. You will take a 
camera and get half a dozen good pictures, 
and a page yarn for Easter Sunday. Stay 
as long as she wants you to.” 

“But who?” 


eats, 
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THE DRUMS OF JEOPARDY 


Continued from Page 25 


more?” 
Still, you never 


*“Am | being followed any 
“Not that we know of 
can tell. W hat’ s your destination? Kitty 
told him. “Better not go by train. I can 
get a fast roadster and run you out in a 
couple of hours. Right after lunch you go 


to the boss’ garage and wait for me. I'll 
take care of your grips and camera. I'll 
follow on your heels.” 
‘Anybody would consider that Karlov 
was after me instead of Hawksley.” 
Bernini smiled. ‘‘Miss Conover, the 


moment Karlov puts his hands on you the 
whole game goes blooey. That's the plain 
fact. There is death in this game. These 
madmen expect to blow up the United 
States on May first. We are easing them 
along because we want the top men in our 
net. But if Karlov takes it into his head 
to get you, and succeeds, he'll have a 
stranglehold on the whole local service 

because we'd hé ave to make great conces- 
sions to free you. 

“Why wasn’t I told this at the start?” 
You were told indirectly. We did not 


” 


care to frighten you. 

“I’m not frightened,’ said Kitty. 

“Nope. But we wish to the Lord you 
were, Miss Conover. When you want to 
come home wire me and I'll motor out for 
you.” 

Another fragment: Karlov’s agent 
sought his chief and found him in the cellar 
of the old house, sinisterly engaged. The 
wall bench was littered with paraphernalia 
well known to certain chemists. Had the 
New York bomb squad known of the 
existence of this den the short hair on their 
necks would have risen. 

“Well?” greeted Karlov moodily. 

ef, h lave found the man in the dress suit. 

‘Ah! 

“He and the Conover girl left that office 
building together this morning, and I fol- 
lowed them to Park Row. This man uses 
the loft of the building for his home. No 
elevator goes up unless you have creden- 
tials. Our man is hiding there, Boris.” 

Karlov dry-washed his hands. ‘ We'll 
send him one of the samples if we fail in 
regard to the girl. You say she arrives 


daily at the newspaper office about nine 
and leaves between five and six? 
‘Every day but Sunday.” 


“Good news. Two bolts; 
other will go home.” 

About the same time in Cutty’s 
ment rather an amusing comedy took 
place Professor Ryan, late physical in 
structor at one of the aviation camps, 
stood Hawksley in front of him and ran 
his hard hands over the young man’s body 
Miss Frances stood at one side, her arms 


one or the 


apart 


folded, her expression skeptical. 

Nothin’ the matter with you, bo, but 
the crack on the conk.” 

‘Right-o!"" agreed Hawksley. 

‘Lemme see your hands. Humph. Soft 
Now stand on that threshold. That's it 
Walk t’ th’ end o’ the hall an’ back. Step 
lively.’ 

‘But ” began Miss Frances in pro- 
test. This was cruelty. 


“I'm the 
Ryan crisply. 
bed, an’ you stay. 
my instructions.” 

When Hawksley returned to the starting 
line the walls rocked, there were two or 
three blinding stabs of pain; byt he faced 
this unusual Irishman with never a hint of 
the torture. A wild longing to be gone 
from this kindly prison—to get away from 
the thought of the girl. 

“All right,”” said Ryan. 
back t’ bed.” 

“Bed?” 

“Yep. Goin’ t’ give you a rub that'll 
start all your machinery workin’.”’ 

Docilely Hawksley obeyed. He wasn't 
going to let them know, but that bed was 
going to be tolerably welcome. 

“Well!” said Miss Frances. “I 
see how he did it.” 

“TI do,” said the ex-pugilist. “I told 
him to. Either he was a false alarm or he'd 
attempt the job even if he fell down. The 
hull thing is this: Make a guy wanta get 
well an’ he'll get well. If he’s got any 
pride dig it up. Go after em. He hasn't 
lost any blood. No serious body wound. 
A crack on the conk. It mighta killed him. 
It didn’t. He didn’t wabble an’ fall down. 
So my dope is right. Drop in in a few days 
an’ I'll show yuh.” 

Miss Frances held out her hand. 
handled men,” she 
miration. 


doctor, miss,” interrupted 
‘If he falls down he goes t’ 
If he makes it he follows 


“Now toddle 


don’t 


“You've 
said with reluctant ad- 
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Oh, boy!—millions of ‘em, an’ eaci 
guy different Believe me! Make em 
wanta,”’ 
Cutty attended his conference He 
learned immediately that he was booked to 
sail the first week in May His itinerary 
began at Pirwus, in Greece, and might end 
in Viadivostok. But they detained him 
in Washington overtime because he wa 
a fount of information the department 
found it necessary to draw upon cor 
tantly. The political and commercial 
aspects of the polyg peoples, what they 
wanted, what they expected, what they 
needed; racial enmitie rhe bugaboo of 
the undesirable alien was no longer bother 
ing official heads in Washington. Stringent 
immigration laws were in the making 
What they wanted to know was an Amer 
ican’s point of view, based upon long and 
intimate association 
Washington reminded him of nothing so 
much as a big sheep dog. The hazardous 
day was over; the wolves had been driver 
off and the sheep into the fold: and now 
the valiant guardian was turning nd and 
round and round preparatory to down 
tosleep. For Washington would go to sleep 
again, naturally. 
Often it occurred to him what a remar! 
able piece of machinery the human brain 
was. He could dig up all this dry informa 


tion with the accuracy of an ecor 
mist, all the while his actual thoughts 
Kitty. His nights were 
all this unhappiness because he had bee 
touched with the lust for loot. 
mentally, this catastrophe could be 
the drums of jeopardy 
The alluring possibility of finding thos 
damnable green the unsuspecte 
kink in his moral rectitude— had 
him into this pit. Had Kitty pre 
nounced the name Stefani Gregor in hi 
mind always linked with the emerald 
he would have summoned an ambulanc 
and had Hawksley carried off, despit 
Kitty’s protests; and perhaps he 
have seen her but two or three times 
sailing, seen her in conventional and un 
emotional parts. At any rate there 
have been none of this peculiar intimacy 
Kitty coming to him in tears, opening he 
young heart to him and discovering all it 
loneliness. If she loved sor 


precise 


upo 


stones 


not 


1 


lunda 
laid to 
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nightmares And 


‘ 
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tumbled 


would 
before 


would 


chap it would not be so} ard, 





Burlingame jerked his 
thumb toward a photograph 
mn the wall. 

“Oh! This will be the 
most scrumptious event in 
my life. I’m wild about her! 
But I haven’t any clothes!” 

Burlingame waved his 
hands. ‘“‘I knew I'd hear 
that yodel. Eve didn’t have 
anything to speak of, but 
she traveled a lot. Truth is, 
Kitty, you'd better dress in 
monotones. She might wake 
up to the fact that you're a 
mighty pretty young woman 
and suddenly become tem- 
peramental. She has a 
husband round the lot some- 
where. Make him think his 
wife is a lucky woman. 
Here’s all the dope—intro- 
duction, expenses and tickets. 
Train leaves at two-fifty. 
tun along home and pack. 
Remember, I want a page 
yarn. Noflapdoodle ormush; 
straight stuff. She doesn’t 
need any advertising. If you 
go at it right you two will 
react upon each other as a 
tonic.” 

Kitty realized that 
ittle junket was the very 
thing she needed—open 
long walks in which 
to think out her problem. 
She hurried home and spent 
the morning packing. When 
this heartrending business 
was over summoned 
Tony Bernini. 

“Il am going out of town, 
Mr. Bernini. I may be gone 
a week.’ ' 

“Allright, Miss Conover.” 
Berninihidasmile. Heknew 


this 


spaces, 


she 





all about this trip, having 
been advised by Cutty over 
the wire. 





the 


be so 


temptation 
keen—to cheat her 
Marry her, and then tell her 


deed, 
watches of the 


a murderer's 
in the night 
Cheat her. Break her 
and break his own. 
Fifty-two. Never 

had he thought old Hi 
splendid health and vigorou 
mentality were the results o 
thinking young 
heard the avalanche 
the w hispering 
first pebbles. 


indefinitely. Marry her,chea 
her and stay 
stones, accursed 


young. Greer 


Kitty’s days 
enough, but her nights 
slege One e 
one put Elman’s rendition « 
Schubert’s Ave Maria on the 
pl onograph., Long 
was over she sat m« 
in her chair. Echoe 
Tschaikowsky waltz. 
up suddenly, ex 
and went 

Six days, and her problen 
Wa till uns 
thing in her she co 


were 


vening ome 


after 1 
tlor les 

The 
She go 
used hersel 
to her 


oom 


Ived. Some 


define it, she could not react 
it, it defied analysis — some 
thing, then, revolted at the 


idea cf marrying Cutty, di 
vorcing him and living or 
There was 
of horror in the suggestior 
It was tearing her to piece 
this hidden repellence 
yet this occult objection i 
y utterly absurd. If he dic 


money. a touct 
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SMALL MOTORS FOR HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 
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“What Make 
is the Motor? 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Get the answer to that question when your're select- 
ing your washing machine, vacuum cleaner, ironing 
machine or other electric household appliance. 


No question you may ask the dealer is more impor- 
tant, for you will find that in service no other part of 
the appliance itself is more important. 


The motor is the part that gives 
it life—that puts at your command 
the force of electricity in the per- 
forming of your household tasks. 

“Why,” you may say, “I didn’t 
know there was much difference 
in motors.” 

Take insulation, however, as an 
example. Motors differ greatly in 
this respect. You may know little 
about insulation and care less, but 
if you are to be protected against 
disappointment some wash-day, 
someone has to give a lot of atten- 
tion to this subject. So with motor 
ventilation and other similar im- 
portant problems. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Only by knowing the make 
of the motor can you judge its 
character when you're buying. 

If it bears the Westinghouse 
name, you will know that it was 
designed and built by an organiza- 
tion famous for its achievements 
in the electrical field, with unusual 
experience in manufacturing 
motors. 

Westinghouse Trouble-Proof 
Small Motors for electric house- 
hold appliances have made an 
enviable reputation among both 
appliance manufacturers and users 
because they’re always on the job 
when they’re needed. 


& MANUFACTURING CO. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Continued from Page 153 

and left her a legacy she would accept it 
gratefully enough. Cutty’s plan was only a 
method of circumventing this indefinite wait. 

Comforts, the good things of life, amuse- 
ments— simply by nodding her head. Why 
not? It wasn’t as if Cutty was asking her 
to be his wife; he wasn’t. Just wanted to 
dodge convention, and give her freedom 
and happiness. He was only giving her a 
mite out of his income. Because he had 
loved her mother; because, but for an acci 
lent of chance, she, Kitty, might have been 
hisdaughter. Why, then, this persistent and 
inaccountable revulsion? Why should she 
hesitate? The ancient female fear of the 
trap? That could not be it. For a more 
honorable, a more lovable man did not 
valk the earth. Brave, strong, handsome, 
whimsical-_why, Cutty was a catch! 

Comfs Never any of that inherent 
doubt of man wher he was with him. 
Absolute trust An evil thought had en 


tered her head: fate had made honorably 


possible And still this mysterious repel- 
lence 

Romance? She was not surrendering her 
right to that. What was a year out of her 
life if afterward she would be in comfortable 
rceumstance, free to love where she willed? 
She wasn’t cheating herself or ¢ t he 
was cheating convention, a flimsy thing at 
best : 

Window We carry our troubles to our 
window through window ve see the 
tar We cannot visualize God, but we 
can see his star pinned to the immeasur 
able spaces, So Kitty sought her window 


ind added her question to the countlk 
millions forlornly wandering about up there 
and finding no answer 

But she would return to New York on the 
morrow, She would not summon Bernini 

he had promised he would go back 
*y train, alone, unhampered 

And in his cellar Boris Karlov spun his 
web for her. 


xxvVI 
| AWKSLEY heard the lift door close, 


and he knew that at last he was alone. 


He flung out his arms ecstatically. Free! 
Ile would see no more of that nagging beg- 
gar Ryan until to-morrow. Free to put 


into execution the idea that had been bub- 
bling all day long in his head, like a fine 
cealinaane, firing his blood with reckless 
whimsicality. 

(Quietly he atol down the corridor, 
rhrough a crack in the kitchen door he 
aw Kuroki's back, the attitude of which 
wus satisfying. It signified that the Jap 
was pegging away at his endless studies and 
that only the banging of the gong would 
rouse him. The way was as broad and 
clear as a street at dawn, Not that Kuroki 
mattered; only so long as he did not know, 
»> much the better 

With careful step Hawksley maneuvered 
his retreat so that it brought him to Cutty’'s 
bedroom door. The door was unlocked. 
He entered the room. What a lark! They 
would hide his own clothes; so much the 
worse for the old beggar’s wardrobe. Street 
clothes. Presently he found a dark suit, 
commendable not » much for its style as 
for the fact that it was the nearest fit he 
could find. He had to roll up the trouser 
hems 

Hats. Chuckling like a boy rummaging 
a jam closet he rifled the shelves and pulled 
down a black derby of an unknown vintage. 
Large; but a runner of folded paper re- 
duced the size As he pre assed the relic 
firmly down on his head he winced. A stab 
over his eyes He waited doubtfully; but 
there was no recurrence. Fit as a fiddle. 
Of course he could not stoop without a 
flash of vertigo; but on his feet he was top 
hole. He was gaining every day. 

Luck. He might have come out of it 
with the blank mind of a newborn babe; 
and here he was, keen to resume his adven- 
tures, Luck. They had not stopped to see 
if he were actually dead. Some passer-by 
in the hall had probably alarmed them. 
That handkerchief had carried him round 
the brink. Perhaps Fate intended letting 
him get through— written on his pass an 
extension of his leave of absence. Or she 
had some new torture in reserve. 

Now for a stout walking stick. He se- 
lected a blackthorn, twirled it, saluted and 
posed before the mirror. Not so bally 
rotten. He would pass. Next he remem- 
bered that there were some flowers in the 
dining room— window boxes with scarlet 
geraniums. He broke off a sprig and drew 
it through his buttonhole 

Outside there was a cold pale April sky, 
presaging wind and rain. Unimportant. 
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He was going down into the streets for an 
dour or so. The color and action of a 
crowded street; the lure was irresistible. 
Who would dare touch him in the crowd? 
These rooms had suddenly become intoler- 
able 

He leaned against the side of the window. 
Roofs, thousands of them, flat, domed, 
pinnacled; and somewhere under one of 
these roofs Stefani Gregor was eating his 
heart out. It did not matter that this 
queer old eagle whom everybody called 
Cutty had promised to bring Stefani home. 
It might be too late Stefani was old, 
highly strung. Who knew what infernal 
lies Karlov had told him? Stefani could 
tand up under physical torture; but to 
tear at his soul, to twist and rend his spirit! 

The bubble in the champagne died 
down — as it always will if one permits it to 
stand He felt the old mood see p through 
the dikes of his gayety. Alone. A familiar 
face— he would have dropped on his knees 
and thanked God for the sight of a familiar 
face. These pm ople : kindly as they were 
what were they but strangers? Yesterday 
he had not known them; to-morrow he 
would leave them behind forever All at 
once the mystery of this bubbling idea was 
bared He was going to risk his life in the 
streets in the vague hope of seeing some 
face he had known in the days before the 
world had gone drunk on blood One fa- 
miliar face. 

Of course he would never forget — at any 
rate not the girl whose courage had made 
possible this hour. Those « haps, scared off 
temporarily, might have returned. What 
had become of her? He was always seeing 
her lovely face in the shadows, now tender, 
now resolute, now mocking. Doubtless he 
thought of her constantly because his free 
dom of action was limited. He hadn't 
diversion enough. Books and _ fiddling, 
these carried him but halfway through the 
boredom. Where was she? Daily he had 
ealled her by tele phone , no answet. The 
Jap shook his head; the slangy boy in the 
lift shook his. 

She was a thoroughbred, even if she had 
heen born of middle-class parentage. He 
laughed bitterly Middle class A home- 
less, countryless derelict, and he had the 
impudence to revert to comparisons that 
no longer existed in this topsy-turvy old 
world. He was an upstart. The final cur- 
tain had dropped between him and his 
world, and he was still thinking in the 
ancient make-up. Middle class! He was 
no better than a troglodyte, set down in a 
new wilderness. 

He heard the curtain rings slither on the 
pole. Believing the intruder to be Kuroki 
he turned belligerently. And there she 
stood the girl herself! The poise of her 
reminded him of the Winged Victory in the 
Louvre. Where there had been a cup of 
champagne in his veins circumstance now 
poured a magnum 

“You!” he cried, 

“What has happened? Where are you 
going in those clothes?”’ demanded Kitty. 

‘Lam running away — for an hour or so.” 

‘But you must not! The risks— after all 
the trouble we've had to help you!” 

“I shall be perfectly safe, for you are 
going with me. Aren't you my guardian 
angel? Well, rather! The two of us 
people, lights, shop windows! Perfectly 
splendiferous! Honestly, now, where's the 
harm?” He approached her rapidly as he 
spoke, and before the spell of him could be 
shaken off Kitty found her hands impris- 
oned in his. ‘‘Please! I’ve been so dam- 
nably bored. The two of us in the stree ts, 
among the crowds! No one will dare touch 
us. Can't you see? And then—I say, this 
is ripping! —we'll have dinner together 
here. I will play for you on the old Amati. 
Please!" 

The fire of him communicated to the 
combustibles in Kitty's soul. A wild, reck- 
less irony besieged her. This adventure 
would be exactly what she needed; it 
would sweep clear the fog separating one 
side of her brain from the other. For it was 
plain enough that part of her brain refused 
to coéperate with the other. A break in the 
trend of thought: She might succeed in 
getting hold of the puzzle if she could drop 
it absolutely fer a little while and then 
pick it up again. 

She had not gone home. She had not 
notified Bernini. She had checked her lug- 
gage in the station parcel room and come 
directly here. For what? To let the sense 
of luxury overcome the hidden repugnance 
of the idea of marrying Cutty, divorcing 
him and living on his money. To put her- 
self in the way of visible temptation. What 
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fretted her so, what was wearing her down 
to the point of fatigue, was the patent im- 
becility of her reluctance. There would 
have been some sense of it if Cutty had 
proposed a real marriage. All she had to 
do was mumble a few words, sign her name 
to a document, live out West for a few 
months, and be in comfortable circum- 
stances all the rest of her life. And she 
doddered! 

She would run the streets with Johnny 
Two-Hawks, return and dine with him. 
Who cared? Proper or improper, whose 
business was it but Kitty Conover’s! 
Danger? That was the peculiar attraction. 
She wanted to rush into danger, some tense 
excitement the strain of which would lift 
her out of her mood. A recurrent touch of 
the wild impulsiveness of her childhood. 
Hadn’t she sometimes flown out into 
thunderstorms, after merited punishment, 
to punish the mother whom thunder terror- 
ized? And now she was going to rush into 
unknown danger to punish Fate—like a 
silly child! Nevertheless, she would go 
into the streets with Johnny Two-Hawks. 

jut are you strong enough to venture 
on the streets?” 

“Rot! Dash it all, I'm no mollycoddle! 
All nonsense to keep me pinned in like this, 
Will you go with me— be my guide?” 
“Yes!"" She shot out the word and 
crossed the Rubicon before reason could 
begin to lecture. Besides, wasn’t reason 
treating her shabbily in withholding the 
key to the riddle? ‘‘ Johnny Two-Hawks, 
I will go as far as Harlem if you want 
me to.” 

“Johnny Two-Hawks!” He laughed 
joyously, then kissed her hands. But he 
had to pay for this bending—a stab that 


filled his eyes with flying sparks. He must 
remember, once out of doors, not to stoop 
quickly. ‘“‘I say, you're the jolliest girl I 


ever met! Just the two of us, what 

“The way you speak English is won- 
derful!” 

“Simple enough to explain. Had an 
English nurse from the beginning. Spoke 
English and Italian before I spoke Rus- 
sian.” 

He seized the wooden mallet and beat 
the Burmese gong a flat piece of brass cut 
in the shape of a bell. The clear whirring 
vibrations filled the room. Long before 
these spent themselves Kuroki appeared on 
the threshold. He bobbed 

“Kuroki, Miss Conover is dining here 
with me to-night. Seven o’clock sharp. 
The best you have in the larder.” 

“Yes, sair. You are going out, sair?’ 

“For a bit of fresh air.” 

“And I am going with him, Kuroki,” 
said Kitty. 

Kuroki bobbed again. ‘‘ Dinner at seven, 
sair."" Another bob, and he returned to the 
kitchen, smiling. The girl was free to come 
and go, of course; but the ancient enemy 
of Nippon would not pass the elevator door, 
Let him find that out for himself. 

When the elevator arrived the boy did 
not open the door. He noted the de rby on 
Hawksley’s head. 

‘I can take you down, Miss Conover, 
but I cannot take Mr. Hawksley. When 
the boss gives me an order I obey it—if I 
possibly can. On the day the boss tells 
me you can go strolling I'll give you the 
key to the city. Until then, nix! No use 
arguing, Mr. Hawksley.” 

“IT shan’t argue,”’ replied Hawksley 
meekly. ‘I am really a prisoner, then?” 

“For your own good, sir. Do you wish 
to go down, Miss Conover?” 

we 

The boy swung the lever, and the car 
dropped from sight. 

“I’m sorry,” said Kitty. 

Hawksley smiled and laid a finger on his 
lips. ‘‘I wanted to know,” he whispered. 
“There’s another way down from this 
Matterhorn. Come with me. Oj the 
living room isastoreroom. I found the key 
in the lock the other day and investigated. 
I still have the key. Now, then, there’s a 
door that gives to the main loft. At the 
other end is the stairhead. There is a door 
at the foot of the first flight down. We can 
jolly well leave this way, but we shall have 
to return by the lift. That bally young 
ruffian can’t refuse to carry us up, y’ 
know!” 

Kitty laughed. “This is going to be 
fun!” 

“Rather!” 

They groped their way through the dim 
loft —for it was growing dark outside—and 
made the stairhead. The door to the seven- 
teenth floor opened, and they stepped forth 
into the lighted hallway. 


, 
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““Now what?” asked Kitty, bubbling. 

“The floor below, and one of the other 
lifts, what?” 

Twenty minutes later the two of them, 
arm in arm, turned into Broadway. 

“This, sir,”’ began Kitty with a gesture, 
“is Broadway — America’s backyard in the 
daytime and Ali Baba’s cave at night. The 
way of the gilded youth; the funnel for 
papa’s money; the chorus lady; the start- 
ing point of the high cost of living. We 
New Yorkers despise it because we can’t 
afford it.” 

“The lights!’ gasped Hawksley. 

‘Wreckers’ lights. Behold! Yonder is 
a highly nutritious whisky blinking its 
bloomin’ farewell. Do you chew gum? 
Even if you don’t, in a few minutes I'll give 
you a cud for thought. Chewing gum was 
invented by a man with a talkative wife. 
He missed the physiological point, how- 
ever, that a body can chew and talk at the 
same time. Come on!” 

They went on uptown, Hawksley highly 
amused, exhilarated, but frequently puz- 
zlied. The pungent irony of her observa- 
tions conveyed to him that under this 
gayety was a current of extreme bitterness. 

‘I say, are all American girls like you?” 

“Heavens, no! Why?” 

“Because I never met one like you be- 
fore. Rather stilted—on their good be- 
havior, I fancy.” 

‘And I interest you because I’m not on 
my good behavior?” Kitty whipped back. 
‘Because you are as God made you 

without camouflage.” 

“The poor innocent young man! I’m 
nothing but camouflage to-night. Why are 
you risking your life in the street? Why am I 
sharing that risk? Because we both feel 
bound and are blindly trying to break 
through. What do you know about me? 
Nothing. What do I know about you? 
Nothing. But what do we care? Come on, 
come on!” 

Tumpitum -tump! tumpitum - tump! 
drummed the Elevated. Kitty laughed. 
The tocsin! Always something happened 
when she heard it. 

“Pearls!”’ she cried, dragging him to- 
ward a jeweler’s window. 

“No!” he said, holding back. “I hate 
jewels! How I hate them!"’ He broke 
away from her and hurried on 

She had to run after him. Had she hesi- 
tated they might have become separated. 
Hated jewels? No, no! There should be 
no questions, verbal or mental, this night. 
She presently forced him to slow down. 

“Not so fast! We must never becom 
separated,’ she warned. ‘Our safety 
such as it is—lies in being together.”’ 

“I’m an ass. Perhaps my head is ratty 
without my realizing it. I fancy I’m like 
a dog that’s been kicked; I'm trying to 
run away from the pain. What's this 
tomb?” 

“The Metropolitan Opera House.” 

As they were passing a thin wailing 
sound came to the ears of both. Seated 
with his back to the wall was a blind fiddler 
with a tin cup strapped to a knee. He was 
out of bounds; he had no right on Broad- 
way; but he possessed a singular advan- 
tage over the law. He could not be forced 
to move on without his guide—if he were 
honestly blind. Hundreds of people were 
passing; but the fiddler’s Last Rose of 
Summer wasn’t worth a cent. His cup was 
empty 

“The poor thing!” said Kitty. 

“Wait!’’ Hawksley approached the fid- 
dler, exchanged a few words with him, and 
the blind man surrendered his fiddle. 

“Give me your hat!” cried Kitty, de- 
lighted. 

Carefully Hawksley pried loose his derby 
and handed it to Kitty. No stab of pain; 
something to find that out. He tuned the 
instrument, tucked it under his chin and 
began Traumerei. Kitty, smiling, ex- 
tended the hat. Just the sort of interlude 
to make the adventure memorable. She 
knew this thoroughfare. Shortly there 
would be a crowd, and the fiddler’s cup 
would overflow—that is, if the police did 
not interfere too soon. 

As for the owner of the wretched fiddle, 
he raised his head, his mouth opened. Up 
there, somewhere, a door to heaven had 
opened. 

True to her expectations a crowd slowly 
gathered. The beauty of the girl and the 
dark handsome face of the musician, his 
picturesque bare head were sufficient for 
these cynical passers-by. They understood 
Operatic celebrities, having a little fun on 
their own. So quarters and dimes and 

Continued on Page 159) 
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Hk new McQuay-Norris plant is 
equipped with the only Electric 
Furnace used commercially in this 


country today for grey iron making. 


Lhe old traditional cupola for melting iron 
has been replaced by the Electric Furnace, 
in which the tron ts melted by electricity 
un ! pertect control as to miuxture and 

mperature the same practice that has 


revolutionized modern alloy steel making 


Th ost of meiting tron by electricity 1s 
very. vreat In making most forms ot 
a) ed on, the advantages of using an 
| ectric Furnace nstead of the old time 
upola, with its coke melting, do not justify 


the tremendous added expense 


But with the design and performance of 


their products proved by vears of increas 


ingly wider use, McQuay-Norris Engineet 


& 
concentrat their efforts on bettering the 
, , ae . 
metal Ihe road led strat rht to th 
ble urna 
Nupercyl | 
\nanlRoor 


The first cost of a Furnace to melt electri- 
cally was a dozen times greater than the 
cost of cupolas. Operating expenses, too, 
were greater—but piston rings are made on 
a basis of accuracy that 1s me isured in 
thousandths of aninch. ‘The added advan 
tages of electrically melted iron so far out 
weighed the extra cost that McQuay Norris 


decided to install the Electric Furnace. 


Phe new Electric Furnace ts like a giant 
kettle, heated by three huge electrodes. 
Lhe clean, intense and controllable current 
passes through them—attacks the raw 
material—and melts it to fluid 1. Impurities 
are eliminated. Chemical elements which 
make better piston ring metal are added at 
will. ‘The metal making is under pertect 
control, Unlike the old cupola method, 
the molten metal does not drip down 
through lavers of burning coke, under- 
going chemical changes and reactions. 


t} 


The Electric Furnace melts the metal 


any desired temperature and holds it 
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there any length of time. It substitutes 
certainty for the old chance work of the 
coke cupola. It is worth all it costs because 
it means that McQuay-Norris Metal is 
better able to withstand the terrific stress 
and strain of piston ring service. 

In the varying temperature conditions 
of gas engine cylinders, piston rings 


expand and contract millions of times. 
McQuay-Norris Metal is made to with 
stand that special strain by the most 
advanced process—the Electric Furnace. 


McQuay- Norris \casfReer Piston Rings have 


been ‘‘taking the slant out of hills’’ for 
nine vears. [hey increase motor power, 


save fuel and oil, and help decrease carbon. 
Made of the new McQuay-Norris Metal 
they are more desirable for gas engine use 
than ever before. Insist on the genuine. 

Io Have and to Hold Power,” a non- 


echnical piston ring manual, includes a 


_ 


description of the new Electric Furnace. 
Mailed to any address free upon request. 


Louts, U.S. A. 


Memy Omaha Dallas 


right 1920 by McQuay-Norris Mfg. ¢ 
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(Continued from Page 156) 
nickels began to patter into Cutty’s ancient 
derby hat. Broadway will always contrib- 
ute generously toward a novelty of this 
order. Famous names were tossed about 
in undertones. 

Entered then the enemy of the prole- 
tariat. Kitty, being a New Yorker born, 
had had her weather eye roving. The brass- 
buttoned minion of the law was always 
round when a bit of innocent fun was going 
on. As the policeman reached the inner 
rim of the audience the last notes of Han- 
del’s Largo were fading on the ear. 

“What's this?’”’ demanded the police- 
man. 

“Tt’s all over, sir, 
smiling. 

“Can’t have this on Broadway, miss. 
Obstruction.” He could not speak gruffly 
in the face of such beauty—especially with 
a Broadway crowd at his back. 

“It’s all over. Just let me put this 
money in the blind man’s cup.” Kitty 
poured her coins into the receptacle. At 
the same time Hawksley laid the fiddle in 
the blind man’s lap. Then he turned to Kitty 
and boomed a long Russian phrase at her, 
Her quick wit caught the intent. “You 
see, he doesn’t understand that this cannot 
be done in New York. I couldn’t explain.” 

“All right, miss; but don’t do it again.” 
The policeman grinned. 

“And please don’t be harsh with the 
blind man, Just tell him he mustn’t play 
on Broadway again. Thank you!” 

She linked her arm in Hawksley’s, and 
they went on; and the crowd dissolved; 
only the policeman and the blind man re- 
mained, the one contemplating his duty 
and the other his vision of heaven. 

“What a lark!” exclaimed Hawksley. 

“Were you asking me for your hat?” 

“TI was telling the bobby to go to the 
devil!” 

They laughed like children. 

“March hares!”’ he said. 

“No. April fools! Good heavens, the 
time! Twenty minutes to seven. Our 
dinner!” 

“We'll take a taxi. . . . Dash it!” 

“What's wrong?” 

“Not a bally copper in my pockets!” 

“And I left my handbag on the side- 
board! We'll have to walk. If we hurry 
we ean just about make it.” 

“But, I say, hasn’t this been a jolly 
lark?” 

“If we had known we could have bor- 
rowed a dollar from the blind man; he’d 
never have missed it. 

Meantime there lay in wait for them— 
this pair of April fools—a taxicab. It 
stood snugly against the curb opposite the 
entrance to Cutty’s apartment. The door 
was slightly ajar. 

The driver watched the south corner; 
the three men inside never took their gaze 
off the north corner. 


” 


answered Kitty, 


xxVIT 

HAMPAGNE in the glass is a beautiful 

thing to see. So is water, the morning 
after. That is the fault with frolic; there 
is always an inescapable rebound. The 
most violent love drops into humdrum tol- 
erance. A pessimist is only a poor devil 
who has anticipated the inevitable; he has 
his headache at the start. Mental cham- 
pagnes have their aftermaths even as the 
juice of the grape. 

Hawksley and Kitty, hurrying back, 
began to taste lees. They began to see 
things, too—menace in every loiterer, 
threat in every alley. They had had a glo- 
rious lark; somewhere beyond would be the 
piper with an appalling bill. They exag- 
gerated the dangers, multiplied them; per- 
haps wisely. There would be no let down 
in their vigilance until they reached haven. 
But this state of mind they covered with 
smiling masks, banter, bursts of laughter 
and flashes of wit. 

They were both genuinely frightened, 
but with unselfish fear. Kitty’sfear was not 
for herself but for Johnny Two-Hawks. 
If anything happened the blame would 
rightly be hers. With that head he wasn’t 
strictly accountable for what he did; she 

was. A firm negative on her part, and he 
would never have left the apartment. And 
his fear was wholly for this astonishing gir]. 
He had recklessly thrust her into grave 
danger. Who knew, better jthan he, the 
implacable hate of the men who sought to 
kill him? 

Moreover, his strength was leaving him. 
There was an alarming weakness in his legs, 
purely physical. He had overdone, and if 


need rose he would not be able to protect 
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her. Damnable fool! But she had known. 
That was the odd phase of it. She hadn't 
come blindly. What mood had urged her to 
share the danger along with the lark? Some- 
how, she was always just beyond his reach, 
this girl. He would never forget that fan 
popping out of the pistol, the egg burning 
in the pan, 

The apartment was only three blocks 
away when Kitty decided to drop her mask. 
“I'd give a good deal to see a policeman. 
They are never round when you really want 
them. Johnny Two-Hawks, I’m a little 
fool! You wouldn’t have left tne apart- 
ment but for me. Will you forgive me?” 

“It is I who should ask forgiveness, I 
say, how much farther is it?” 

“Only about two blocks; but they may 
be long ones. Let's step into this doorway 
fora moment. I seea taxicab. It looks to 
be standing opposite the building. Don’t 
like it. Suppose we watch it for a few min- 
utes?” 

Hawksley was grateful for the respite; 
and together they stared at the unwinking 
red eye of the tail light. But no man ap- 
proached the cab or left it. 

“I believe I’ve hit upon a plan,” said 
Kitty. ‘Certainly we have not been fol- 
lowed. In that event they would have had 
a dozen chances. If someone saw us leave 
together, naturally they will expect us to 
return together. We'll walk to the corner 
of our block, then turn east; but I shall 
remain just out of sight while you will go 
round the block. Fifteen minutes should 
carry you to the south corner. I'll be on 
watch for you. The moment you turn I'll 
walk toward you. It will give us a bit of a 
handicap in case that taxi is a menace. 
If anyone appears, run for it. Where’s the 
cane you had?” 

“What a jolly ass I am! I remember 
now. I left the stick against the wall of the 
opera house. Blockhead! With a stick, 
now! ...1’m hopeless!” 

“Never mind. Let’s start. That taxi 
may be perfectly honest. It’s our guilty 
consciences that are peopling the shadows 
with goblins. What really bothers us is that 
we have broken our word to the kindliest 
man in all this world.” 

Hawksley wondered if he could walk 
round the biock without falling down. He 
saw that he was facing a physical collapse, 
hastened by the knowledge that the safet 
of the girl depended largely upon himself. 
What he had accepted at the beginning as 
strength had been nothing more than ex- 
hilaration and nerve energy. There was 
now nothing but the latter, and only feeble 
straws at that. Oh, he would manage 
somehow; he jolly well had to; and there 
was a bare chance of falling in with a bobby. 
But run? Honestly, now, how the devil 
was a chap to run on a pair of spools? 

Arriving at the appointed spot they sep- 
arated. He waved his hand airily and 
marched off. If he fell it would be out of 
sight, where the girl could not see him. 
Clever chap—what? Damned rotter! For 
himself he did not care. He was weary of 
this game of hide and seek. But to have 
lured the girl into it! When he turned the 
first corner of his journey he paused and 
leaned against the wall, his eyes shut. 
When he opened them the sidewalk and 
the street lamps were normal again. 

As soon as he disappeared a new plan 
came to Kitty. She put it into execution 
at once, on the basis that yonder taxicab 
was an enemy machine. She left her re- 
treat and walked boldly down the street, 
her eyes alert for the least suspicious sig 
If she could make the entrance before the ley 
suspected the trick she could obtain he ‘Ip 
before Johnny Two-Hawks made the south 
turn. She reached her objective, pushed 
through the revolving doors and turned. 
Dimly she could see the taxi driver; but he 
appeared to be dozing on the seat. 

As a matter of fact one of the three men 
in the taxi recognized Kitty, but too late to 
intercept her. Her maneuver had confused 
him temporarily. And while he and his 
companions wert de ebating, Kitty had time 
to summon Cutty’s man from Elevator 
Four. 

“Step into the car! !” he roughly order ed, 
after she had given him a gist of her suspi- 
cions. He turned off the lights, stepped out 
and shut the gates with a furious bang. 
“Andstick to the corner! I’ll attend to the 
other fool.” 

He rushed into the street, his automatic 
ready, eyed the taxicab speculatively, 
wheeled suddenly and ran south at a dog- 
trot. He rounded the south corner, but he 
did not see Hawksley anywhere. The dog- 
trot became a dead run. As he wheeled 
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round the corner of the parallel street he 
almost bumped into Hawksley, who had a 
policeman in tow. 

“Officer,” said the man with the boy’s 
face, “this is Federal business. Aliens. 
Come along. There may be trouble. If 
there should be any shooting don’t bother 
with the atmosphere. Pick out a real 
target.” 

** Anarchists? 

“About the size of it.” 

“Miss Conover?” asked Hawksley. 

“Safe. No thanks to you, though, I'd 
de to knock your block off, if you want to 

nc 

“Do it! Damned little use to me,” de- 
clared Hawksley, sagging. 

“Here, what's the matter with you?” 
cried the policeman, throwing his arm 
round Hawksley. 

“They neni? killed him a few day Ss gone. 
A crack on the bean; but he wasn’t satis- 
fied. Help him along. I’ll be hiking back,” 

But the taxicab was gone. 


” 


Before Cutty’s lieutenant opened the gate 
to the apartment he spoke to Hawksley. 
“The boss is doing everything he can to 
put you through, sir. Miss Conover'’s wit 
saved you. For if you hadn't separated 
they’d have nailed you. I’ve been running 
round like a chicken with its head cut off. 
I forgot that door on the sev enteenth floor. 
I tell you honestly, you’ ve been playing 
with death. It wasn’t fair to Miss Con- 
over.’ 

“it was my fault,”’ volunteered Kitty, 

“Mine,” protested Hawksley. 

“Well, they know where you roost now, 
for a fact. You've spilled the beans. I’m 
sorry I lost my temper. The devil fly away 
with you both!” The boy laughed. 

“You're game, anyhow. But darn it all, 
if anything had happened to you the boss 
would never have forgiven me. He's the 
whitest old scout God ever put the breath 
of life into. He’s always doing something 
for somebody. He'd give you the block if 
you had the gall to ask for it. Play the 
game fifty-fifty with him and you'll land on 
both feet. And you, Miss Conover, must 
not come here again.” 

“T promise.” 

“T’ll tell you a little secret. It was the 
boss who sent you out of town. He was 
afraid you'd do something like this. When 
you are ready to go home you'll find Tony 
Bernini downstairs. Sore as a crab too, 
I'll bet.’ 

“T’ll be glad to go home with him,” said 
Kitty, thoroughly chastened i in spirit, 

“That’s all for to-night.” 

Kitty and Hawksley stepped out into the 
corridor, the probleim they had sought to 
shake off reéstablished in their thoughts, 
added too, if anything. 

“How do you feel?” 

“Top hole,” lied Hawksley. “ My word, 
though, I wobbled a bit going round that 
block. I almost kissed the bobby. I say, 
he thought I’ d been tilting a few. But it 
was a lark!’ 

“Dinner is served,” 
at their elbows. 
bland. 

“Dinner!” cried Hawksley, brightening. 
“What does the American soldier say?”’ 

“Eats!” answered Kitty. 

All tension vanished in the double laugh- 
ter that followed. They approached dinner 
with something of the spirit that had in- 
duced Hawksley to fiddle and Kitty to 
pass the hat in front of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Hawksley’s recuperative 
powers promised well for his future. By 
the time coffee was served his head had 
cleared and his legs had resumed their nor- 
mal functions of support. 

“T was so infernally bored!” 

“And now?” asked Kitty recklessly. 

“Fancy asking me that!” 

“Do you realize that all this is dread 
fully improper?” 

“Oh, I say, now! Where's the harm? If 
ever there was a young woman cap vable of 
taking care of herself — 

“That isn't it. 
alone with you.’ 

“But you are not alone with me!” 

“Kuroki?” Kitty shrugged. 

“No. At my side of the table is Stefani 
Gregor; at yours the man who has be- 
friended me.” 

“Thank you for that. I don’t know of 
anything nicer you could say. But the out- 
side world would see neither of our friends. 
I did not come here to see you. 

“No need of telling me that.’ 

“T had a problem— a very difficult one 
to solve; and I believed that I might solve 


announced Kuroki 
His expression was coldly 


It’s just being here 
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it if I came to these rooms. I had quite 
forgotten you.” 

Instantly, upon receiving this blunt ex- 
planation, he determined that she should 
never cease to remember him after this 
night. His vanity was not touched; it was 
something far more elusive. It was per- 
haps a recurrence of that inexplicable 
desire to hurt. Somehow he sensed the flex- 
ible steel behind which lay the soul of thi 
baffling girl. He would presently find a 
chink in the armor with that old Amati. 

Blows on the head have few surgical 
comparisons. That which kills one man 
only temporarily stuns another. One man 
loses his identity; another escapes with all 
his faculties and suffers but trifling incon- 
venience. In Hawksley’s case the blow had 
probably restricted some current of thought, 
and that which would have flowed normally 
now shot out obliquely, perversely. It 
might be that the natural perverseness of his 
blood, unchecked by the noble influence of 
Stefani Gregor and liberated by the blow, 
governed his thoughts in relation to Kitty. 
The subjugation of women, the old cynical 
warfare of sex—the dominant business of 
his rich and idle forebears, the business that 
had made Boris Karlov a deadly and im- 
placable enemy — became paramount in his 
disordered brain. 

She had forgotten him! Very well. He 
would stir the soul of her, play with it, lift 
it to the stars and dash it down — if she had 
a soul. Beautiful, natural, alone. He be- 
came all Latin under the pressure of this 
idea. 

“T will play for you,” he said quietly. 

“Please! And then I'll go home where I 
belong. I'll be in the living room.” 

When he returned he found her before a 
window, staring at the myriad lights. 

“Sit here,”’ he said, indicating the divan. 
“T shall stand and walk about as I play.” 

Kitty sat down, touching the pillows re- 
flectively. She thought of the tears she 
had wept upon them. That sinister and 
cynical thought! Suddenly she saw light. 
Her problem would have been none at all if 
Cutty had said he loved her. There would 
have been something sublime in making 
him happy in his twilight. He had loved 
and lost for mother, To pay him-for that! 
He was right. Those twenty-odd years — his 
seniority—had mellowed him, ‘filled him 
with deep and tender understanding. To be 
with im was restful; the very thought of 
him now was resting. No matter how 
much she might love a younger man he 
would frequently torture her by uncon- 
scious egoism; and by the time he had 
mellowed, the mulled wine would be cold. 
If only Cutty had said he loved her! 

“What shall I play?’’ 

Kitty raised her eyes in frank astonish- 
ment. There was a fiercely proud expres- 
sion on Hawksley’s face. It was not the 
man, it was the artist who was angry. 

“Forgive me! I was dreaming a little,”’ 
she apologized with quick understanding. 
“T am not quite—myself.’ 

“Neither am I. I will play something 
to fit your dream. But wait! When | play 
I am articulate. I can express myself —all 
emotions. I am what I play—happy, sad, 
gay, full of the devil. I warn you. I can 
speak all things. I can laugh at you, weep 
with you, despise you, love you! Allin the 
touch of these strings. I warn you there 
is magic in this Amati. Will you risk it?” 

Ordinarily—had this florid outburst 
come from another man--Kitty would 
a ave laughed. It had the air of piqued van- 

: but she knew that this was not the inter- 
ek ation. On the streets he had been the 
most amusing and surprising comrade she 
had ever known, as merry and whimsical 
as Cutty—young and handsome—the real 
man. He had been real that night when he 
entered through her kitchen window, with 
the drums of jeopardy about his neck. He 
had been real that night she had brought 
him his wallet. 

Slectrical antagonism—the room seemed 
charged with it. The man had stepped 
aside for a moment and the great noble had 
taken his place, It was not because she had 
been reared in rather a theatrical atmos- 
phere that she transcribed his attitude 
thus. She knew that he was noble. That 
she did not know his rank was of no conse 
quence, Cutty’s narrative, which she had 
pretended to believe, had set this man in 
the middle class. Never in this world. 
There was only one middle class out of 
which such a personality might, and often 
did, emerge—the American middle class. 
In Europe, never. No peasant blood, no 
middle-class corpuscle, stirred in this man’s 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Where activity is ceaseless and depend- 
ability essential, Arco paints, varnishes and 
enamels are quietly protecting the imple- 
ments of trade and commerce. 


Knowing how the sun and wind of changing 
seasons can shorten the life of their handi- 
work, notable builders protect it with Arco 
finishes. And by preserving its original 
goodness, they increase its ultimate worth. 
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The fact that they consult Arco experts to 
obtain the most enduring finish for their 
products indicates their faith in the rich 
experience coming from 39 years of inti- 
mate association with the paint problems of 
America’s foremost manufacturers. 

For every domestic and industrial purpose, 
Arco paints, varnishes and enamels have 
established their own standards of quality. 


THE ARCO COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO Eusatéites : 
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One of the 118 Coal Companies Who Have Endorsed 
Sewell Cushion neels 
This is the Statement of the Youghiogheny Coal Company, 


of Pittsburg - Coal Companies 
Using Sewell Cushion Wheels 














Coal Companies 


Using Sewell Cushion Wheel. : 
sing Sewe ushio heels **We know Sewell Cushion Wheels are a good investment because 


Akron Virginia Coal Company they reduce the damage resulting from vibration and severe road Laclede Coal Company 

Allan Brothers shocks. The truck has a longer life with more continuous serv- Leonard Coal Company 
Allegheny Coal Company ice. One great advantage possessed by your wheel is that it re- McConnell Coal Company 
Alwart Brothers quires no attention from the driver. McFadden Coal Company 
Aylward, R. L “Our first Sewell Wheels were put on in 1917 and at the present Mosk Coal & Ice Company 
Atlas Coal Company time we have had nine of our heavy duty trucks so equipped.” Meisenzah! Coal Company 
Bengson, Emil H C J FRODEY Supt Metropolitan Coal Company 
Bradley-Mahoney Company or ——" - Meyer-Denker-Sknram Company 





mee ni : re The Coal Industry, of all this country’s industries, is probably the cage ee ined Piemees 

ne tes a largest, the most experienced and the most critical operator of motor Sienhentnny Gest Gombene 

Cadillac Coal & Coke Company trucks. That the Coal Industry has seen and demonstrated the vital Mullaney Fuel Company 

Campbell, R. O. Coal Company necessity of Resiliency in truck-operation is proved by the fact that Newport Coal Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 
oe 118 coal companies have more than $200,000 invested in Sewell | Non on eons 
Canteel Goal © Gales Commons Cushion Wheel equipment for their motor trucks. Ohio Coal & Supply Company 

Converse, M. 8. Company Moreover, the Coal Industry realizes that the cost of such Resiliency ed etn ages eee 

eke atte must be the minimum cost per mile; that it must be a Resiliency that aa ee 

Siete tine a ice does not wear out by road-contact; that it must be a permanent Siey. ©. 2. 

Crego & Kelly Company Resiliency that lasts the life of the truck and demands no loss in time Phillips Borger 

Diamond Coal & Coke Company or money for repairs, replacements or maintenance. nase — oo, 

Yon Schuater ocohontas Coa ompany 

: wot ‘ a & Ice Compan For these reasons the Coal Industry has adopted Sewell Cushion Polar Ice & Fuel prs teed ‘ 
Enterprise Fuel Compan Wheels and confirms the scientific soundness of the Sewell Principle Ready & Callaghan Coal Company 

; - eh oal Compan “The Resiliency —the Permanent Resiliency —is Built in the Wheel.” a ~e hig wanes 

Pali River Ice Company Sanner, F 

permet, See. Oi SEWELL CUSHION WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A et se ce 

ive Brother al mpany Seconc 00 oa ompa 



























Fort Pitt Supply ¢ “u Sinclair Coal Company 

Fraser, A. J] Company Sklar, H. Coal Company 

Gem Coal Company Solvay Process Company 

Gilchrise, J M. & Sons Company Spaulding & Spaulding 

Gotf & Kirby Compa Spindler Ice & Coal Company 

Guttow, Wm. ¢ Stephens, Olin J 

Henry Cook ¢ ny sterling Coal Company 

Herbert Brother Tait Brothers / 
Hoffberger, Chas. Company Towar, Edgar 


Houghten French Comms 
Humphrey, R 

Hyams, Robert 

Hamebure, H Independent Coal Company 
Heinecke Coal & Supply Company 
Hurley, J] & T 

Indianapolis Coal Company 

Kaiser, C_ & M 

Knack, Julius Coal Company 
Koenig, P. Coal Compar 

Koppers Company 

Kraft, John Coal Compan 
Krueger,G A 


Ulland Coal Company 
United Fuel & Supply Company 

Van Dingen Coal Company 

Van Antwerp Coal Company 
Veenstea-De Haan Company 

Von Heine Coal Company, H. G. 
Weyandt, J M 

Wilcox-Ziegler Coal Company 
Williams Coal & Quarry, C. K. 
Winton Ice & Coal Company 
Wisconsin Ice Company 

Woods Run Coal & Supply Company 
Youghiogheny Coal Company 
Zettlemeyer Coa! Company 

















Sewell’ Wheels Can Be Applied to Any Motor Truck Without Changing the Design or Construction of the Truck 











(Continued from Page 159) 
veins. The ancient boyar looked down at 
her. 

“Play!” said Kitty. There was a smile 
on her lips, but there was fiery challenge in 
her slate-blue eyes. The blood of Irish 
kings—and what Irishman dares deny 
it?—-surged into her throat. 

We wear masks, we inherit generations 
of masks; and a trivial incident reveals the 
primordial which lurks in each one of us. 
Savages— Kitty with her stone hatchet and 
Hawksley swinging the curved blade of 
Rurik. 

He began one of those tempestuous com- 
positions, brilliant and bewildering, that 
submerge the most appreciative lay mental- 
ity-- because he was angry, a double anger 
that he should be angry over he knew not 
what—and broke off in the middle of the 
composition because Kitty sat upright, 
stonily unimpressed. 

Tschaikowsky’s Serenade Melancolique. 
Kitty, after a few measures, laid aside her 
stone hatchet, and her body relaxed. 
Music! She began to absorb it as parched 
earth absorbs the tardy rain. Then came 
the waltz which had haunted her. Her face 
grew tenderly beautiful; and Hawksley, a 
true artist, saw that he had discovered the 
fifth string; and he played upon it with all 
the artistry which was naturally his and 
which had been given form by the master 
who had taught him. 

For the physical exertions he relied upon 
nerve energy again. Nature is generous 
when we are young. No matter how much 
we draw against the account she always 
has a little more for us. He forgot that 
only an hour gone he had been dizzy with 
pain, forgot everything but the glory of the 
sounds he was evoking and their visible 
reaction upon this girl. The devil was not 
only in his heart, but in his hand. 

Never had Kitty heard such music. To 
be played to in this manner—directly, with 
embracing tenderness, with undivided 
fire—would have melted the soul of Gob- 
seck the money lender; and Kitty was 
warm-blooded, Irish, emotional. The fiddle 
called poignantly to the Irish in her. She 
wanted to go roving with this man; with 
her hand on his shoulder to walk in the thin 
air of high places. Through it all, however, 
she felt vaguely troubled; the instinct of 
the trap. The sinister and cynical idea 
which had clandestinely taken up quarters 
in her mind awoke and assailed her from a 
new angle, that of youth. Something in 
her cried out “Stop! Stop!’ But her lips 
were mute, her body enchained. 

Suddenly Hawksley laid aside the fiddle 
and advanced. He reached down and drew 
her up. Kitty did not resist him; she was 
numb with enchantment. He held her 
close for a second, then kissed her—her 
hair, eyes, mouth—released her and 
stepped back, a bantering smile on his lips 
and cold terror in his heart. The devil who 
had inspired this phase of the drama now 
deserted his victim, as he generally does in 
the face of superior forces. 

Kitty stood perfectly still for a full min- 
ute, stunned. It was that smile—frozen 
on his lips—that brought her back to inti- 
macy with cold realities. Had he asked her 
pardon, had he shown the least repentance 
she might have forgiven, forgotten. But 
knowing mankind as she did she could give 
but one interpretation to that smile—of 
which he was no longe r conscious. 

WwW ithout anger, in — level tones she 
said: “I had foolishly thought that we two 
might be friends. You have made it im- 
possible. You have also abused the kindly 
hospitality of the man who has protected 
you from your enemies. A few days ago he 
did me the honor to ask me to marry him. 
I am going to. I wish you no evil.” She 
turned and walked from the room. 

Even then there was time. But he did 
not move. It was not until he heard the 
elevator gate crash that he was physically 
released from the thraldom of the inner 
revelation. Love—in the blinding flash of 
a thunderbolt! He had kissed her not be- 
cause he was the son of his father, but 
because he loved her! And now he never 
could tell her. He must let her go, believ- 
ing that the man she hz 1d saved from death 
had repaid her with insult. On top of all 
his misfortunes, his tragedies—love! There 
was a God, but his name was Irony. 
Love! He stepped toward the divan, 
stumbled and fell against it, his arms 
spread over the pillows; and in this posi- 
tion he remained. 

For a while his thoughts were broken, 
inconclusive; he was like a man in the 


yes, 


dark, groping for a door, Principally, his 
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poor head was trying to solve the riddle of 
his never-ending misfortunes. Why? What 
had he done that these calamities should 
be piled upon his head? He had lived de- 
cently; his youth had been normal; he 
had played fair with men and women. Why 
make him pay for what his forebears had 
done? He wasn’t fair game. 

He! A singular revelation cleared one 
corner. Kitty had spoken of a problem; 
and he, by those devil-urged kisses, had 
solved it for her. She had been doddering, 
and his own act had thrust her into the 
arms of that old thoroughbred. That cyni- 
cal suggestion of his the other morning had 
been acted upon. God had long ago de- 
serted him, and now the devil himself had 
taken leave. Hawksley buried his face in 
the pillow once made wet with Kitty’s 
tears. 

The great tragedy in life lies in being too 


late. Hawksley had learned this once 
before; it was now being driven home 
again. Cutty was to find it out on the mor- 


row, for he missed his train that night. 

The shuttles of the Weaver in this pat- 
tern of life were two green stones called the 
drums of jeopardy, inanimate objects, but 
perfect tools in the hands of Destiny. But 
for these stones Hawksley would not have 
tarried too long on a certain red night; 
Cutty would not now be stumbling about 
the labyrinths into which his looting in- 
stinets had thrust him; and Kitty Conover 
would have jogged along in the humdrum 
rut, if not happy at least philosophically 
content with her lot. 


xXxvVII 

ECISION is always a mental relief, 

hesitance a curse. Kitty, having 
shifted her burdens to the broad shoulders 
of Cutty, felt as she reached the lobby as if 
she had left storm and stress behind and 
entered calm. She would marry Cutty; 
she had published the fact, burned her 
bridges. 

She had stepped into the car, her heart 
full of cold fury. Now she began to find 
excuses for Hawksley’s conduct. A sick 
brain; he was not really accountable for 
his acts. Her own folly had opened the 
way. Of course she would never see him 
again. Why should she? Their lives were 
as far apart as the Volga and the Hudson. 

Bernini met her in the lobby. “I’ve 
got a cab for you, Miss Conover,” he said 
as if nothing at all had happe ne od. 

“Have you ( utty’s address?” 

“Yes. 

“Then take me at once to a telegraph 
office. I have a very important message to 
send him.” 

“All right, Miss Conover.” 

“Say: ‘Decision made. It is yes.’ 
sign it just Kitty.” 

Without being conscious of it her soul 
was still in the clouds, where it had been 
driven by the music of the fiddle; thus 
what she assumed to be a normal sequence 
of a train of thought was only a sublime 
impulse. She would marry Cutty. More, 
she would be his wife, his true wife. For 
his tenderness, his generosity, his chivalry, 
she would pay him in kind. There would 
be no nonsense; love would not enter into 
the bargain; but there would be the fra- 
grance of perfect understanding. That he 
was fifty-two and she was twenty-four no 
longer mattered. No more ne Seven no 
more genteel poverty; for such benefits she 
was ready to pay the score in full. A man 
she was genuinely fond of, a man she could 
look up to, always dopend upon. 

Was there such a thing as perfect love? 
She had her doubts. She reasoned that 
love was what a body decided was love, the 
psychological moment when the physical 
attraction became irresistible. Who could 
tell before the fact which was the true and 
which the false? Lived there a woman 
herself excepted—who had not hesitated 
between two men; a man who had not dod- 
dered between two women? For better or 
for worse. What did the average woman 
know of the man, the average man know of 
the woman—until afterward? To stake all 
upon a guess! 

She knew Cutty. Under her own eyes 
he had passed through certain proving 
fires. There would be no guessing the man- 
ner of man he was. He was fifty-two; 
that is to say, the grand passion had come 
and gone. There would be mutual affec- 
tion and comradeship. 

True, she had her dreams; but she could 
lay them away without any particular 
regret. She had never been touched by the 
fire of passion. Let it go. But she did 
know what perfect comradeship was, and 


And 
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she would grasp it and never loose her hold. 
Something out of life. 

“A narrow squeak, Miss Conover,” 
Bernini, breaking the long silence. 

“A miss is as good as a mile,” replied 
Kitty, not at all grateful for the interruption. 

‘We've done everything we could to 
protect you. If you can’t see now—why, 
the jig is up. A chain is as strong as its 

weakest link. And in a game like this a 
woman is always the weakest link.” 

“You're quite a philosopher.” 

“‘T have reason to be. I’m married.” 

“Am I expected to laugh?” 

“Miss Conover, you're a wonder. You 
come through these affairs with a smile, 
when you ought to have hysterics. I'll bet 
a doughnut that when you see a mouse you 
go and get it a piece of cheese.” 

“Do you want the truth? Well, I’ll tell 
it to you. You have all kept me on the 
outer edge of this affair, and I’ve been 
trying to find out why. I have the repor- 
torial instinct, as they say. I inherited it 
from my father. You put a strange weapon 
in my hands, you tell me it is deadly, but 
you don’t tell me which end is deadly. Do 
you know who this Russian is?” 

“Honestly, I don’t.” 

“Does Cutty?” 

“TI don’t know that, either.” 

“Did you ever hear of a pair of emeralds 
called the drums of jeopardy?” 

“Nope. But I do know if you continue 
these stunts you'll head the whole game 
into the ditch.” 

“You may set your mind at ease. I’m 
going to marry Cutty. I shall not go to 
the apartment again until Hawksley, as 
he is called, is gone.” 

“Well, well; that’s good news! But let 
me put you wise to one fact, Miss Con- 
over: You have picked some man! I'm 
not much of a scholar, but knowing him as 
I do I'm always wondering why they made 
Faith, Hope and Charity in female form. 
But this night’s work was bad business. 
They know where the Russian is now; and 
if the game lasts long enough they'll reach 
the chief, find out who he is; and that'll 
put the kibosh on his usefulness here and 
abroad. Well, here’s home, and no more 
lecture from me.” 

“Sorry I’ve been so much trouble.” 

“Perhaps we ought to have shown you 
which end shoots.” 

“Good night.” 

If Kitty had any doubts as to the wisdom 
of her decision the cold gloomy rooms of 
her apartment dissipated them. She wan- 
dered through the rooms, musing, calling 
back animated scenes. What would the 
spirit of her mother say? Had she dod- 
dered between Conover and Cutty? Per- 


said 


haps. But she had been one of the happy 
few who had guessed right. Singular 
thought: Her mother would have been 


happy with Cutty too. 

Oh, the relief of knowing what the future 
was going to be! She took off her hat and 
tossed it upon the table. The good things 
of life, and a good comrade. 

Food. The larder would be empty, and 
there was her breakfast to consider. She 
passed out into the kitchen, wrote out a 
list of necessities and put it on the dumb- 
waiter. Now for the dishes she had so 
hurriedly left. She rolled up her sleeves, 
put on the apron and fell to the task. 
After such a night—dishwashing! She 
laughed. It was a funny old world. 

’auses. Perhaps she should have gone 
to a hotel, away from all familiar objects. 
Those flatirons intermittently pulled her 
eyes round. Her fancy played tricks with 


her whenever her glance touched the win- 
dow. Faces peering in. In a burst of 
impatience she dropped the dish towel, 


hurried to the window and threw it up. 
Black emptiness! . Cutty, crossing 
the platform with Hawksley on his shoul- 
ders. She saw that, and it comforted her. 

She finished her work and started for 
bed. But first she entered the guest room 
and turned on the lights. Olga. She had 
intended to ask him who Olga was. 

A great ag de They might have been 
friends. The back of her hand went to her 
lips but did not touch them. She could not 
rub away those burning kisses—that is, 
not with the back of her hand. Vividly 
she saw him fiddling bareheaded in front 


of the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
seemed, though, that it had happened 
years ago. A great pity. The charm of 


that frolic would abide with her as long as 
she lived. A brave man too. Hadn't he 
left her with a gay wave of the hand, not 
knowing, for want of strength, if he could 
make the detour of the block? That took 
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courage. His journey halfway across the 
world had taken courage. Yet he could so 
basely disillusion her. It was not the kiss; 
it was the smile. She had seen that smiie 
before, born of evil. If only he had spoken! 

The heavenly magic of that fiddle! It 
made her sad. Genius, the ability to play 
with souls, soothe, tantalize, lift up; and 
then to smile at her like that. 

She shut down the curtain upon these 
cogitations and summoned Cutty, visual- 
ized his handsome head, shot with gray, 
the humor of his smile. She did care for 
him; no doubt of that. She couldn't have 
sent that telegram else. Cutty— name of a 
pipe, as the Frenchmen said. All at once 
she rocked with laughter. She was going 
to marry a man whose given name she 
could not recall! Henry, George, John, 
William? For the life of her she could not 
remember 

And with this laughter still bubbling in a 
softer note she got into bed, twisted about 
from side to side, from this pillow to that, 
the tired body seeking perfect relaxation. 

A broken melody entered her head. 
Sleepily she sought one channel of thought 
after another to escape; still the melody 
persisted. As her consciousness dodged 
hither and thither the bars and measures 
joined . . . . She sat up, chilled, be- 
wildered. That Tschaikowsky waltz! She 
could hear it as clearly as if Johnny Two- 
Hawks and the Amati were in the very 
room. She grew afraid. Of what? She did 
not know. 

And while she sat there in bed threshing 
out this fear to find the grain Cutty was 
tramping the streets of Washington, her 
telegram crumpled in his hand. From time 
to time he would open it and reread it under 
a street lamp. 

To marry her and then to cheat her. It 
wasn't humanly possible to marry her and 
then to let her go, He thought of those 
warm soft arms round his neck, the abso- 
lute trust of that embrace. Moily’s girl. 
No, he could not do it. He would have to 
back down, tell her he could not put the 
bargain through, invent some other scheme. 

The idea had been repugnant to her. It 
had taken her a week to fight it out. It 
was a little beyond his reach, however, why 
the idea should have been repugnant to her. 
It entailed nothing beyond a bit of mum- 
mery. The repugnance was not due to 
religious training. The Conover household, 


as he recalled it, had been rather lax in 
that respect. Why, then, should Kitty 
have hesitated? 

He thought of Hawksley, and swore. 


But for Hawksley’s suggestion no muddle 
like this would have occurred. Devil take 
him and his infernal green stones! 

Cutty suddenly remembered his train. 
He looked at his watch and saw that his 
lower berth was well on the way to Balti- 


more. Always and eternally he was miss- 
ing something. 
xXXIX 
OT unusually, when we burn our 
bridges, we have in the back of our 


minds the dim hope that there may be a 
shallow ford somewhere. Thus, bridges 
should not be burned impulsively; there 
may be no ford. 

The idea of retreat pushed forward in 
Kitty’s mind the moment she awoke; but 
she pressed it back in shame. She had 
given her word, and she would stand by it. 

The night had been a series of wild im 
pulses. She had not sent that telegram to 
Cutty as the result of her deliberations in 
the country. Impulse; a flash, and the 
thing was done, - bridges burned. To 
crush Johnny Two-Hawks, fill his cup with 
chagrin, she had told him she was going to 
marry Cutty. That was the milk in the 
coconut. Morning has a way of showing 
up night-gold for what it is—tinsel. Kitty 
saw the stage of last night's drama dis- 
mantled. If there was a shallow ford, she 
would never lower her pride to seek it 
She had told Two-Hawks, sent that wire 
to Cutty, broke the news to Bernini. 

But did she really want to go back? Nx» 
to know her own mind, to swing back ana 
forth like a pendulum! Was it because she 
feared that, having married Cutty, she 
might actually fall in love with some other 
man, later? She could still go through the 
mummery as Cutty had planned; but 
what about all the sublime generosity of 
the preceding night? 


A queer feeling prevaded her: She was a 


marionette, a human manikin, and some 
invisible hand was pulling the wires that 
made her do all these absurd thing Her 


own mind no longer controlled her actions 
(Continued on Page 167 
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SOCKS 


How long should a sock be ? 


For best wear and best foot health, how 





long should a sock be? The illustration 





shows: You should have enough extra 
material at the toes to be easily grasped 
with your thumb and forefinger. Foot 
doctors recommend this. Long wear 
demands it. Stylish Monito “full-size” 


socks supply It. 
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What is the Real Factor which 
the Buyin: 


Motor tran portation has entered upon @ new ecra--ata 
time in the manufacturing, industrial and transportation 
condition of the country when dependability, economy 
adaptability and confidence are absolute necessities. There 
can be no temporizing. Your transportation problem is not 


merely the selection of a truck 


it is the adoption of a basi 
principle—of relying on your 
confidence in the maker and in 
the efficiency of his product 


But, what is thi 
impulse that lead 


controlling 
you to a 


cept without question certain 
commodities at their face value 
and appr h others with doubt 
und hesitation? 

It ( nfidence! Confidence 


which deter 


mines the buying decisi 
confide: ve created by age, repu 
tation, perfor I 
permanency I cor 
service overal per t 
It takes mai ear reate confidence in a product 
to that point where the mere mention of the manufacturer's 
me carrie { to the buyer that his confidence 
be safely placed 
There is 1 ret al t building truch factories can 
he duplicated », too, the motor, the transmission, frame 
ithe «cl il 
Rut —the one factor that cannot ever be plicated i 


experience in designing and constoustion~af on 
analyzing and probing transportation needs of every 
line of bu im 


Establishing Buying Confidence 


Into ever Kissel ‘Truct 
ire built, and «a ch year has passed 


fourteen ear ol experience 
ur confidence has 
Truck have become ea 


product of confidence 





Kissel Truck on America’s ‘ 


utally you hase a truck on the 


lutine pure 
be of al four essential truck factors — service, 
trength, power and performance yet there is another 
factor even greater than these if you have bought right 


this same Cc onfidence. 
or truck, ; 


Contidence in a mot is confidence in our Govern 


ment, is born of time—tried, tested and proven—reflecting 
concentrated efforts along definite lines—the continuity 
2) Mh ba Tt icle 1 

The real test of any truck is the time test —what a truck 
has done over a period of years you can continue to expect 





“Old Iron Sides,’’ a Kissel Truck that has Upheld 
Kissel Confidence for Over 250,000 Miles 





‘Bread Line"’ 





By George A. Kissel 


of it—because the manufacturer’ exacts it 
of him 

Kissel reputation was built on a combination of domi 
nating principles of construction put together with all the 


accuracy the best engineering skill is capable of, and em 


reputation 





ent Kissel Track on America’s Good Roads Construction Program. 


bodying the ideals born of many years of truck building. 
The result—the Kissel Truck of today is an evolution 

a constant striving toward an ideal from which the Kissel 

reputation was born, to grow to the rank 

it has attained today. 


We realized many years ago that get- 
ting transportation costs down was one 
thing —and keeping them downanother 


thing. 


el ‘Trucks owe their reputation for 


dominant performance and stability to 
not one particular feature, but rather 


to the combination of practical mechan- 
ical features taught us by experience. 
ssentials are closely 
elengineersthroughout the 


Fundamental truck ¢ 
guarcde d by Ki 
chassis, giving 
thateertainty 
of perform- 
ance and sta- 
bility of oper- 
ation that 
create conti- 
dence 


Creating Permanent 
Confidence 


a by product 
because the 
manufacturer in building con- 
must erect his structure 
foundation 


Permanency i 
of contidence 


hdence 
on a permanent 
It wa building the 
Kissel factories complete in 
themselves — by forming perma 
nent financial 
connections 
by perfecting 
in organization of trained men and 
skilled engineers that Kissel Trucks could 
merit the confidence — and to 
keep that confidence demands our ex- 
panding our facilities, equipment and 
labor. Sons work alongside of their fath- 
ers—-each year sees more and more Kissel 
homes going up, to be handed down to 
the new generation that will uphold the 
Kissel confidence long after you and I 
have finished our work. 

Old Iron Sides,” one of the first Kissel 
lrucks built, is, after over two hundred 
ool fifty thousand miles, still giving un 
interrupted service. True, it has had 
many changes—a new hood—cab-wheels, 


only by 


iblic’s 


many tires and bodies—but the original 
motor—frame—axle, bearings, are still 
good—proclaiming that confidence wa 


builtinto Kissel Trucksfromthevery first. 


How Confidence in Kissel Trucks has 
been Created 


We have deliberately created 
Kissel Trucks and with equal deliberation and d 
furthering this confidence through 
study and experiments. 


buying confidence in 
termina 


tion we are constant 


Kissel Truck on America’s ‘‘Firing Line’ 





Decision? 


element of truck dependability 
Kissel engineers’ specifications 
Phosphorus and sulphur, the 
must be eliminated as far 
strengthening 
must be 


Take steel—the basic 
All steels must meet the 
before being accepted. 
destroying elements of steel, 
as possible. Chromium, the 
and Vanadium, the cleansing element, 
nent as possible. 


Take the stability of the Kissel-built motor, 
perfected and manufactured for truck power 


constituent 
as promi 


designed, 
purposes 


only. A corresponding high degree in perfection is in 
the axles, massive frame, brakes, with a large factor of 
safety—heavy, flexible springs of especially selected steel 


pressed steel frames built with practical reference to over 
loads. It is this practice of making each part of a unit a 
little stronger and wear-resisting than would be necessitated 
by an overload that keeps Kissel Trucks profitably on the 
job day in and day out. 


Confidence in Kissel Trucks has been created in every 
part of the country—in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico, where railroads are still unknown and highways 
are in the blazed trail and cow-path stage—in the Okla 
homa and Texas oil fields, hauling supplies and materials 
—in Agricultural America moving the bumper crops and 
keeping up the meat supply. In all departments of County 
and Municipal work—on America’s mammoth good roads 
program—in the service of manufacturers, wholesalers and 





merchants— for, the lumber, coal, ic flour—every retail 
business, Kissel Trucks are proving their adaptability and 
creating more and more confidence. 


Not only in over three hundred 


are the leading concern 


lines of business standardizing on Kissel ‘Trucks, but stand- 
ardizing on the proper sized model Being built in fi 
ized models, there is a size for every purpose, ranging from 


‘General Delivery’? model for quick delivery, to the 
“Goliath” model, a giant in power 


our 
mammoth and a brute 


for work 





Kissel Truck on America’s Great Building Program 


In addition, Kissel designing, construction and easy acces- 
sibility of all parts, simplify any service work, while stafd 
ardized parts and a wide distribution of service depot 


assure low upkeep expense. 


Further details with specifications and data on request 
from nearest Kissel dealer or 


KISSEL. MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Continued from Page 163) 
persistence of that waltz! It had 
her, broken into her dreams, 
her out of them. Why should 
What was there to be afraid 
She had heard 
ts play it. It had 


The 
haunted 

awakened 
she be afraid 
of in a recurring m¢ lody? 
a dozen famed violini 
never before affected her beyond a flash of 


emotionalism. Perhaps it was the roman- 
tic misfortune of the man, the mystery sur- 


rounding him, the menace which walled 
him in. 

_ Breakfast. Human manikins had appe- 
tites. So she made her breakfast. Before 


leaving the kitchen she stopped at the win- 


dow. The sun filled the court with brilliant 
light. The patches of rust on the fire- 
escape ladder, which was on the Gregor 


side of the platform, had the semblance of 
powdered gold 
Half an hour 
downtown to the 
day she walked, worked, 
the state of trance. There were periods of 
stupefaction which at length roused Bur- 
lingame’s curiosity. 
“Kitty, what’s the matter with you? 
Y ou look dazed about some thing 
“How do you clean a pipe te 
tered irrelevantly. 
“Clean a pipe?” | 
overbalancing his ch 
“Yes. You see, I m: 
to marry a man who smokes a pipe,” saic 
Kitty, desperately eager to steer Bur- 
lingame into another channel; 


later she was speeding 
All through the 


talked as one in 


office. 


he coun- 





repeated, nearly 











y make up my mind 





“and cer- 
tainly I ought to know how to clean one.” 

“Kitty, I’m an old-timer. You can’t 

idetrack me like this. Something has 

happened. You say you had a great time 
in the country, and you come in as pale as 
the moon, like someone suffering from shell 
shock. Ever since Cutty came in here that 
day you’ve been acting oddly. You may 
not know it, but Cutty asked me to send 
you out of town. You've been in some 
kind of danger. What’s the yarn?” 

“So big that no newspaper will ever pub- 
lish it, Burly. If Cutty wants to tell you 
some day he can. I haven’t the right to.” 

“Did he drag you into it or did you fall 
into it?” 

“TI walked into it, as presently I shall 
walk out of it—all on my own.” 

Jetter keep your eyes open. Cutty’s 
a stormy petrel; when he flies there’s 
rough weather.” 

“Ww hat do you know about him? 

“Probably what he has already told 
you—that he is a foreign agent of the Gov- 
ernment. What do you know?” 

“Everything but one thing, and that’s 
a proble m particularly my own.” 

“Alien stuff, I suppose. Cutty’s strong 
on that. Well, mind your step. The boys 
are bringing in queer scraps about some- 
thing big going to happen May Day—no 
facts, just rumors. Better shoot for home 
the shortest route each night and stick 
round there.” 

There are certain spiritual exhilarants 
that nullify caution, warning the presence 
of danger. The boy with his first pay en- 
velope, the lover who has just been ac- 
cepted, the débutante on the way to her 
first ball; the impetus that urges us to 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 

t quarter after five Kitty left the office 
for home, unaware that the attribute des- 
ignated as caution had evaporated from 
her system. She proceeded toward the 
Subway mechanically, the result of habit. 
Casually she noted two taxicabs standing 
near the Subway entrance. That she noted 
them at all was due to the fact that Subway 
entrances were not fortuitous hunting 
grounds for taxicabs. Only the unusual 
would have attracted her in her present 


or, 





condition of mind. It takes time and 
patience to weave a good web—observe 
any spider—time in finding a_ suitable 
place for it; patience in the spinning. 

All that worric d Karlov was the possi- 


observing him. If he could 
place his taxicabs they would at- 
tract her, even casually, the main difficulty 

yuld be out of the way. Rig moment she 
turned her head toward t abs he would 
step out into plain view. The girl we aS SUS- 


bility of her not 


where 





ceptible and adventuresome 

Kitty saw a man step out of the foremost 
taxicab, give some instructions to the 
chauffeur and get back into the cab, imme- 
diately to be driven off at moderate speed. 
She recognized the man at once. Never 
would she forget that squat gorillalike 
body. Karlov! Yonder, in that cab! She 
ran to the remaining cab; wherein she 


liffered from angels. 
Are you free?” 
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“Yes, miss.” 

“See that taxi going across town? Fol- 
low it and I will give you ten extra fare.’ 

“You're on, miss. 

Karlovy peered through the rear window 
= his cab. If she had in tow a Federal 

gent the maneuver would fail, at a great 
risk to himself. But he would soon be able 
to tell whether or not she was being fol- 
lowed. 

As a matter of fact she was not. She had 
returned to New York a day before she was 
expected. Her unknown downtown guard- 
ian would not turn up for duty until or- 
dered by Cutty to do so. She entered the 
second cab with no definite plan in her 
head. Karlov, the man who wanted to 
kill Johnny Two-Hawks, the man who held 
Stefani Gregor a prisoner; for the present 
these facts were sufficient. 

“Don’t get too near,” said Kitty through 
the speaking tube. “Just keep the cab in 
sight.” 

A perfectly logic ‘al compensation. She 
herself had set in motion the machinery of 
this amazing adventure; it was logically 
right that she should e nd it. Poor dear old 
Cutty—to fancy he could pull the wool 
over Kitty Conover’s eyes! Cutty, the 
most honest man alive, had set his foot upon 
an unethical bypath and now found himself 
among nettles. To keep Johnny Two- 
Hawks prisoner in that lofty apartment 
while he hunted for the drums of jeopardy! 
Hadn't he said he had seen eme ralds he 
would steal with half a chance? Cutty, 
playing at this sort of game, his conscience 
biting whichever way he turned! He had 
been hunting unsuccessfully for the stones 
that night he had come in with his face and 
hands bloody. Why hadn’t he kissed her? 

Johnny Two-Hawks— bourgeois? Ut- 
ter nonsense! Of course it did not matter 
now what he was; he had dug a bridgeless 
chasm with that smile. Sometime to- 
morrow he and Stefani Gregor would be on 
their way to Montana; and that would be 
the last of them both. To-morrow would 
mark the fork in the road. But life would 
never again be humdrum for Kitty Con- 
over. 

The taxicabs were bumping over cobbles, 
through empty streets. It was six by now; 
at that hour this locality, which she recog- 
nized as the warehouse district, was always 
dead. The deserted streets, however, set in 
motion a slight perturbation. Supposing 
Karlov grew suspicious and turned aside 
frota his objective? Even as this disturb- 
ing thought took form Karlov’s taxicab 
stopped. Kitty’s stopped also, but without 
instructions from her. She had intended to 
drive on and from the rear window observe 
if Karlov entered that old red-brick house. 

“Go on!” she called through the tube. 

The chauffeur obeyed, but he stopped 
again directly behind Karlov’s taxicab. He 
slid off his seat and opened the door. His 
face was grim. 

Tumpitum -tump! Tumpitum - dump! 
She did not hear the tocsin this time; she 
felt it on her spine—the drums of fear. If 
they touched her! 

““Come with me, miss. If you are sen- 
sible you will not be harmed. If you cut 
up a racket I'll have to carry you.” 

“What does this mean?” faltered Kitty. 

“That we have finally got you, miss. 
You can see for yourself that there isn’t 
any help in sight. Better take it sensibly. 
We don't intend to hurt you. It’s some- 
body else we want. There’s a heavy score 
against you, but we'll overlook it if you act 
sensibly. You were very clever last nigh t; 
but the game depends upon the last trick.’ 

“T'll go sensibly,”’ Kitty agreed. They 
must not touch her! 

Karlov did not speak as he opened the 
door of the house for her. His expression 
was Buddhalike. 

“This way, miss,” 
affably. 

“You are an American?” 

“Whenever it pays.” 


said the chauffeur 





Presently Kitty found herself in the 
attic, alone. They hadn’t touched her; so 
much was gained. Poor little fool that she 
was! It was fairly dark now, but overhead 
she could see the dim outlines of the scuttle 
or trap. The attic was empty except for 
a few pieces of lumber and some soap 
boxes. She determined to investigate the 
trap at once, before they came agai 





She Pp laced two soap boxes on oni and 
laid a plank across. After testing it a- 
bility she mounted. She could reach the 
trap easily, with plenty of leverage to spare. 
She was confident that she could draw her- 
self up to the roof. She sought for the 
hooks and liberated them, then she placed 
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her palms against the trap and heaved. 
Not even a creak answered her. She 
pressed upward again and again. The trap 
was immovable. 

Light. She turned, to behold Karlov in 
the » doorway, a candlestick in his hand. 

‘The scuttle is covered with cem¢ nt, 
Miss ¢ ‘onover. Nobody can get in or out.’ 

Kitty got down, her knees uncertain. If 
he touched her! Oh, the fool she had been! 

“What are you e jing to do with me?” 
she asked through dry lips. 

‘You are to me a bill of exchange, pay- 
able in something more precious to me 
than gold. I am going to keep you here 
until you are ransomed. The ransom is the 
man you have been shielding. If he isn’t 


here by midnight you vanish. Oh, we 
shan’t harm you. Merely you will dis- 
appear until my affairs in America are 
terminated. You are clever and resource- 


ful, for so young a woman. You will under- 
stand that we are not going to turn aside. 
You are not a woman to me; you are a 
valuable pawn. You are something to 
bargain for.” 

“T understand,” said Kitty, her heart 
trying to burst through. It seemed im- 
possible that Karlov should not hear the 
thunder. To placate him, to answer his 
questions, to keep him from growing angry! 

“T thought you would.” Karlovy set the 
candle on Kitty's impromptu stepladder 
“We saw your interest in the affair, and 
attacked you on that side. You had seen 
me once. Being a newspaper writer—the 
New York kind—you would not rest until 
you learned who I was. You would not for- 


get me. You were too well guarded up- 
town. You have been out of the city for a 
week. We could not find where. You were 


reported seen entering your office this 
morning; and here you are. My one fear 
was that you might not see me. Personally 
you will have no cause to worry. No hand 
shall touch you. 
“Thank you for that.’ 
“Don’t misunderstand. There is no 
sentiment behind this promise. I imagine 
your protector will sacrifice much for your 
sake. Simply it is unnecessary to offer you 
any violence. Do you know who the man 
is your protector is shielding?” 
Kitty shook her head. 
“Has he played the fiddle for you?” 
“Ye 

Karlov smiled. ‘‘ Did you dance?” 
‘Dance? I don’t understand.” 

“No matter. He can play the fiddle 
nearly as well as his master. The two of 
them have gone across the world fiddling 
the souls of women out of their bodies.” 

Kitty sat down weakly on the plank. 
Terror from all points. Karlov’s aodhom - d 
tones—his lack of dramatic gesture con- 
vineed her that this was deadly business. 
Terror that for all the promise of immunity 
they might lay h: aie on her. Terror for 
Johnny Two-Hawks, for Cutty. 

“Has he injured you?” she asked, 
gain time. 

“He is an error in chronology. He re pre- 
sents an idea which no longer exists.”” He 
spoke English fluently, but with a rum- 
bling accent. 

“But to kill him for that!” 

“Kill him? My dear young lady, I 
merely want him to fiddle for me,” said 
Karlov with another smile. 

“You tried to kill him,” insisted Kitty, 
the dryness beginning to leave her throat. 

“Bungling agents. Do you know what 
became of them-—the two who invaded 
your bedroom?” 

“They were taken away by t] 

“So I thought. What became of 
wallet?” 


ie police.” 
the 


“T found it hidden on the back of my 
stove 

“T never thought to look there, aid 
Karlov musingly. Who has the drums?” 

“The emeralds? You haven't them! 
cried Kitty, becoming her mother’s daugh- 
ter, though her heart never beat so thur 
derously as now. ‘‘We thought you had 
them!” 

Karlov stared at her moodily. ‘‘ What is 
that button for, at the side of your bed?” 

Kitty comprehended the working of the 
mind that formulated tl questior If she 
ar wered tl truthfully he would accept 
all her sta tements. ‘ It rings an alarm in 
the bas ement.”’ 

Karlovy nodded. ‘You are truthful and 


ven't the 


sensible. I ha 
one of 


emerald 





“Perhaps your men betrayed 
you.” 

“T have thought of that. Bi * . “9 had 
betrayed me the drums would | been 
discovered by the police Da 





1G7 
them into hell!” Kitty wondered whethet 
he meant the police or the emerald 
iter, food and a blanket will be broug! 
f rrat Mi clon ! upy i b 
you will be take way If you 
struggle we may hi to handle you 
roughly. That is as you ali 7 

Karlov went out, locking tl e door. 

Oh, the blind litth » fool he had been! 
All those constant warnings, and she had 
not heeded! Cutty had warned her re 
peatedly, so had Bernini; and she had dk 
liberately walked into thi p. As if tl 
cold murderous madman would risk show 


ind terrible 


ing himself without some gt 

purpose! She had written either Cutt 
or Johnny Two-Hawks’ d warrant 
She covered her ey It was horribl 


Perhaps not ey but a edly Two- 
Hawks. His life for ' 

**And he will come he whispered 

She knew it. How, w not to be an 
alyzed. She just knew that he would come 
What if he had smiled e that? The 
European point of view and he n monu 


mental fol He would come quietly, 


without protest, and give hi: 





elf up. 


‘God forgive me! What can I do? 
What can I do?” 
She slid to the floor and rocked her body. 


would come —-even a 


Her fault! He 


Cutty would have come had he been the 
man demanded And Ka ild kill 
him— because he was an error it hronol 


ogy! She sensed also that the anarchist 
would not look upon his act as murder. He 


would be removing an obstacle from the 
path of his sick dream 

Comparisons! She saw how much alike 
the two were. Cutty was only Johnny 
Two-Hawks at fifty-two—feark and 
whimsical. Had Cutty gone through life 
without looking at some won as, last 





night, Two-Hawks had looked at her? All 
the rest of her life she would see Two 
Hawks’ eyes. 

Abysmal fool, to pit her wits against 
such men as Karlov! Because she had 


been successful to a certain extent she had 
overrated her clev rn with this tragic 
result. . . id fiddled the soul out 
of her. But de ath! 


ay spri ang up. - was maddening to sit 


still, to feel the ap proa h of the tragedy 
without being ahs “ prevent i She in 
vestigated the window No hope in thi 
direction. It was rapi ily growing dark 
outside. What time was it? 


The door opened A man she had not 


seen before came in with a blanket, a 
pitcher of water and some Graham eracl 
ers. His fingers were stained a brilliant yel- 


low and a peculiar odor emanated from hi 
clothes. He did not speak to her, but set 
the articles on the floor and departed 
Kitty did not stir. An hour passed; she 
sat as one inatrance. T} 
sinking. By and by she be« 
of a faint sound, a tapping. Whence it 





came she could not tell. She moved about 
cautiously, endeavoring to locate it. When 
she finally did the blood drummed in her 
ears. The trap! Someone was trying to 
get in through the trap! 

Cutty! This soon! Who else could it 
be? She hunted for a piece of lumber light 
enough to raise to the trap e tapped 
three times, and waited. Silenes She re 
peated the signal This tim i in 
swered., Cutty! Ina little while she ould 
be a Hawt mlidd } have 
to pay for her folly with | f Terror 
and remorse departed forthwit} 

She took the plar to the d und 

he 1 one en under t! r knob 
hen he piled the other plan! tinst the 
butt. The moment she heard steps on the 
stairs she would stand on the planks. It 
would be difficult to open that d: She 
sat down on the planks to wait From 
time to time she built up the falling tallow. 
Cutty must have light. The tapping on the 
trap went on. They were bre ng awa 
the cement. Perhaps an hour passed. At 
least it seemed a very long time 

Steps on the stairs! She stood up, facing 
the door, the roots of her hair ling 
She heard the ke turn in the | } and 
then as in a nightmare ele t plant 
under her feet stir slightly bu Witt ter 
persistence, She present aw the toe of a 
boot insert itself between the door and the 
jamb. The pressure increased; the space 
wetween Ci door and the amb ened 
Sud Idenly the boot vanished, the door 
closed, and the plank fell Immediate! 
thereafter Karlov stood inside the room, 
ScOoWling Suspiciou ly. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Threaded 
Rubber. 
| Insulation 


What It Is 


It is acorrugated piece of hard rubber, pierced from front to back 
with 196,000 tiny threads in order to make it porous, so that it will 
afford free passage for the battery solution. 5 

It is used inside the battery, in each cell, between each two plates in 
the cell. It is very durable, as one would expect of hard rubber. 





























It lasts as long as the battery instead of wearing out before the 
plates (like ordinary insulation). 





PSeSseReeeseas? 


It is the exclusive invention and property of the Willard Storage 
Battery Company and is not used in any battery except the Still Better 
Willard, branded with the trademark shown on the battery pictured 
on the opposite page. 


What It Does 


It does not wear out or get full of holes, causing short circuits and 
other insulation troubles. 
It therefore helps you to get all that you should get out of the plates 


~ 


RPS SSRSSSTH SR SSSTEEERBSSEEREREBREHEEEERERE REESE eI 


at continued high capacity. 

It makes true “bone-dry” shipment and storage of the battery pos- 
sible, because the Still Better Willard having never had a drop of moisture 
in either plates or insulation is in a bone-dry condition and can be kept 
indefinitely without depreciation. Batteries with ordinary insulation 
can be shipped without battery solution, but they are not bone-dry for 
the insulation has been wet, and once wet it cannot be allowed to dry 

' out. The battery must be filled at an early date. 

Finally, Threaded Rubber Insulation does away with the bane of 

the battery owner’s existence — re-insulation. 


Willard Service 
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thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with Water and 
itin. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
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ruff and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and es 
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simp ly needs frequent andr gular w 
itl ful, but it cannot stand the harsh 
ip. The tree alkali, in ordinary soi 
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makes the hair brittle and 
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cannot possibly injure, 
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often you use it. 


arance of being much thicker and 


1-looking and fluffy, 


get WATKINS MULSIFIED 
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Wavy and easy 


any drug store. 


Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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to skid. Cut out that part of the study,” 
he advised. ‘Just learn the cooking and 
forget the rest.” 

In spite of his amusement Charissa picked 
up his salad fork and held it toward him. 
Pete shrugged his shoulders and accepted 
it. He was learning that yielding grace- 
fully to Charissa was the same as yielding 

| inevitable. 


gracefully to the 
> > ‘9 
Sut, Pet she remonstrated a 


] 


mo- 








ment later, “‘you shouldn't cut the lettuce 
with your knife. You are supposed to use 
the fork.” 

‘‘Look-a-here, girl,” he retorted, “what's 
the use of trvir ctoutin a juggler ‘of a tired 
workingmar Good Lord,” he continued 
indignantly, “if this goes much further 
you'll be asking me to dress like a head 
waiter before I sit down to a meal.’ 

“It would be fine if you woul d take time 
to dress for dinner,” he said. “‘And if we 


could afford a maid to serve us,” she added 
dreamily. 

Chari had indeed been learning more 
than the science of cooking. Through her 
tactful suggestions she was be- 


ginning to perceive at d correct some of her 


teacher’ 





own crude mannerisms and habits of speech. 
Though she realized that Pete was a good 
husband, ulways generous and_= good- 
natured, she was becoming conscious of his 
cruditie 





to serve us!” Pete exclaimed 
incredulou Ile put down his knife and 
the new salad fork bs d stared for a moment 
at his attractive ng wife. lave you 
been he demanded. “Or is 
it a new n » been reading?’ 

ail han a at him. 

You started this,”’ she reminded him. 
“Tf you hadn’t been so particular about 
pies I —_ i never have known of such a 





moking hoy " 
vel 3 


Char 


thing as domestic science.” 

That meal Pete hed his first lesson in the 
correct use of forks. His education in 
spoons began later. As he told Thempson, 


his life became just one new piece of silver- 
ware after another. 
The question of the cost of those knives 
and forks and spoons began to worry him. 
“Wouldn't it do just as well to get a 
ecatalogue?”’ he suggested one evening. 
‘You could cut out pictures of the differ- 





ent tools and I could learn from the pic- 
ream Eg 

‘You'd never become skillful without 

etua il practice,” she told him firmly. ‘‘Be- 
sides,”” she confessed, “I’ve been buying 
these things with money I saved before we 
married. But, Pete, dear,’ she continued, 
expressing a thought that had been in her 
mind for some time, “‘couldn’t you per- 
suade Thompson to raise your pay? If we 
could afford a better apartment “7 

“I beat you to it,” Pete told her. ‘I’ve 
een this coming for some time. But 
Thomp or there is no chance He say 
a screw loose somewhere in the worl 


heen increased without 
n the net profit, 
ax cut 
No one has 
And at that, 


The production has 
ponding increase 
and now the manager ! 
ting expenses all along the line. 
any chi fora! 
I'm getting as much a worth,” he 
added l “I’m just a handy man 
rcund the place g broken machin- 
ery and that sort of thing. A smart kid 
could do the work.” 

“You might get 


any corre 


out with an 


ince 





honest 


something that would 
lead to a better job,” sa suggested. 
There was a far-away %k in her ex- 
pressive dark eyes that should have warned 
Pete. Through her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Courtney Charissa had caught glimpses of 
a life more desi than the narrow one 
sk e had, always know! , and I she was be rin 
ning to realize that she would never again 
be satisfied with the old order. Had Pete 
rapporl with her at that moment he 
seen her in dreams transform- 






1] 
abit 





been er 
would have 






ing their cheaply furnished apartment into 
a stately mansior surrounded by sloping 
lawns and shelter ing trees; in the dining 
room he would h: een a . brave array of 
snowy linen, « ri nell ling cut glass and 
gleaming silver; he would have seen him- 
self in evening dress, a butler at his shoul- 
der, obsequious servants standir g near. If 
Pete could have known the air castles she 


was building he would have put a positive 
ban on the novels of which she was 
so fond, and he might even have forbidden 
the pictures for a while. 

“IT commenced this 


society 


domestic-science 


course with the idea of learning to cook,” 
told him after 


“*T found 


a little silence. 
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THREE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF BUSINESS 


Continued from Page 19) 


that cooking was only one phase of the sci- 


ence. So I’ve been studying the other sub- 
jJects—-buying, management, ey erything 
necessary to make me a competent house 


The study of one subject has led to 
the study of others until there seems no end 
to the things I do not know. And here is 
something I have just learned: A few days 
ago I met some girls I went with before I 
commenced this study and I have grown 
away from them. It is as if I lived in a dif- 
ferent world. And Mrs. Courtney lives in a 
world that is better than the one we know.” 

‘I’ve grown away from the girls I used 
to like,”’ she repeated, and her voice held a 
note of fear because of the fact. ‘‘ You'll go 
with me the rest of the way, won't you?” 
she pleaded. “It would be terrible if one of 
us should grow away from the other.” 

“Sure I'll go with you,” Pete promised 
with careless good nature. “ But don’t for- 
get that we'll not travel very fast on twenty 
dollars a week.” 

“T know that,” Charissa admitted. 
“And you say you are getting as much pay 
as you are worth. Why not make yourself 
worth more? 

% asked Mrs. Courtney * it were possi- 
ble to learn the principles of business just 
as one can learn the prin ip om 3 of domestic 
She seemed surprised I had to ask 
suc ha question. “ 

‘Busine er ter ps ” Pete said. a. 
will business principles help me repa a 
broken machine or start a balky manee? 

‘You know he ww to do those thir igs,” 
Charissa said. “I want you to learn the 
more important things. Studying business 
science would b e the same as studyi ing do- 
mestic * she argued eagerly. ‘I had 
to learn the details of my individual job. 
But the principles I’ve mastered would 
apply as well in a large hotel as in our own 
little home. It would be the same with the 
principles of business science. You know 
the details of your own work. If you knew 
the principles you could apply them to any 
job or to any business condition. You say 
the production of the factory is increasing 
and rat the same time the net profit is de- 
creasing. Can you tell the reason for such a 
condition?” 

‘How should I know?” Pete said. 
“Thompson doesn’t know, and he says the 
supe ‘rintendent can’t tell.” 

A business expert could te l1,”” Charissa 
declared. “I’m not a domestic-science ex- 
pert yet, but I can go into a house where 
things are going wrong and I can tell with 
just a little investigation what the trouble 
is. A real domestic-science expert can do 
the same in a restaurant or a large hotel. 
And a business expert, a man who under- 
stands the principles of business 
could make an investigation and tell ex- 
actly what is wrong at the factory where 
you work.” 

“It would be worth a 


keeper. 


science, 





4 o- ie nee, 


scie nce, 


lot to the manager 


to have a man tell him that little thing,” 
Pete id 

He lighted his pipe and leaned back in hi 
chair as he considered this new idea—this 
business-science thing It seemed reason- 


able enough the way Charissa put it to him. 
But after he had thought the matter over 
he turned to her with grim finality. 

‘You can get by with the domestic sci- 
ence,” he told her; “‘but getting by in busi- 
ness is different. Take a lad, now, with a 
college education and a good drag with the 


bosses, and he might make a go of it. But 
I —why, gi an went to work for my living 
before I finished the eighth gri ide. I’m too 


old to start a thi ing like this. 

‘I was at work myself as soon as the 
law allows,”’ Charissa reminded him. “I 
haven't anything on you when it comes to 





edu tion.” The memory of recent hu- 
miliations brought tears to her eye 
“Don't think it has been fun listening to a 
bunch of schoolyirl riygling over the 
breaks I’ve made in the classroom.” 


Pete suggested. 
need now from 


“Why don’t you quit?” 
“Vou ear get what you 
your | oOo k 
“T do not want to quit,’”’ she 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But I do not 
further unless you go with me 

She could comprehend ne ly the —_ 
of mental inequality that would soor + e be- 
them unless she could interest him 
in some study that would broaden and 
refine him. But she did not urge the matter 
more that evening. 

The science of business! Pete could not 
put that phrase out of his thoughts during 


he told him 


want to go 


tween 


the following days. He wondered if there 
were business principles the application of 
which would determine the thing that was 
wrong in the factory where he worked. He 
knew that coming in fa 
enough. The production of the factory was 
scarcely devas pace with the demand. 
The thing that was wrong was nothing a 
man could put a finger on. 

Finally he put yo proposition up to the 
master mechanic, but Thompson was dis- 
posed to ridicule the idea that the opera- 
tions of business had been reduced to a 
scien e. 

‘There is nothing to it,” he said. “Some 
men have better business judgment than 
others and they are the birds who make 
the money. It’s a matter of trading,” he 
declared; “of knowing how to buy and sell. 
It is nothing you can learn from books 

“Just as some women are naturally bet- 
ter cooks than others. It’s a gift,’’ Pete 
scoffed, remembering how Thompson had 
joshed him once for making a similar 
statement. 

“That is a different proposition,” the 
master mechanic retorted. ‘‘ Learning to 
cook is like learning a trade.” 

‘But the rest of it,” Pete came back at 
him, thinking now of Charissa’s arguments. 

‘Cooking is only one phase of domestic 
science. If the principles of domestic sci- 
ence apply to all phases of housework why 
couldn't there be business principles that 
would apply to all phases of business?” 

‘It sounds reasonable,”’ Thompson ad- 
mitted grudgingly. ‘‘Too reasonable,” he 
added suspiciously. ‘‘What are you driv- 
ing at, ‘ig 


orders were 


anyhow? 

Pete laughed at him. 

“Ask your wife about it,”’ he said. He 
knew Mrs. Thompson was a high-school 
graduate and that Bill held her opinions in 
high esteem. 

That night he told Charissa what he had 
frame 1 up on Thomps on. 

‘It will be aj ke on Bill if his wife makes 
a believer of him,” he sai 
As soon as the evening 


dishes were 


washed and put away Charissa telephoned 
to the Thompson apertment and asked for 
Mrs. T homps on’s opinion. 

““Sure there could be a business science,” 


Thompson t Id her. “‘Mrs. Bill says so.” 

**Good!” Charissa exclaimed delightedly. 
‘Pete thought he was framing up a joke on 
you when he got you going on this thing. 
Now listen. I’m framing up something on 
Pete. I want you and Mrs. Thompson to 
eat dinner with us Sunday. I'll chase Pete 
over with the car for you if you can come.” 

“Chase him over,” Thompson. said. 
**My wife never cooks a meal when she can 
put her feet under,a domestic-science ex- 
pe rt’s table.” 

That Sunday after dinner when Pete and 
— were enjoying their cigars Charissa sug- 


gested that the men commence to study to- 
ye tin r. Thompson had discussed the matter 
with his wife and was beginning to be- 
lieve such a course of training might benefit 


him, but Pete had reached a different con- 
clusion. 
‘It was more than a year ago that that 


that man Gaines— bought 
control of the factory, and this is only one 
of a half dozen or more he controls You 
can't tell me that he wouldn't know about 
it if there were such a thing as a business 


big money guy 





science,” he said, shaking his half-smoked 
cigar at them and drawing his heavy brows 
into a frown as he alway s did when he wa 


‘If ther 


would have had 


t about a thing 
business-scie ce expert he 


in earne were any 


one of them giving the old factory the once 
over before this.’ 

“Things were running sn vothly when he 
bought control,” Thompson argued. ‘The 
superintendent says Gaines never inte 
feres in the management of a pl nt as long 


as It Is paying five he capital 
zation. As badly is things are go 
may be two or three years | 
dends will fall below that figure 

“If you commence to st now, within 


two or three year ou would be able to 


‘ 


vy now \ 


» the divi- 








determine for yourselves what 1s wrong om 
Mrs. Thompson said 

“What good would it do us to find out?” 
Pete wanted to know. “A fat chance we 


would have to ever explain ything to 
that man Gaines.” 
Thompson agreed ¥ 
thing. “But at that, tl 
thing in the subject for us,” he said. “In 
our department we can never make more 


*some 


than a straight salary If we understood 
the principles of production we might get 
work in some department where we would 
be paid recording to our pr ducing ability 
Pete could see what Thompson was dri 
ing at. ‘The superintendent i going to tie 


a can to the foreman of the assembling 
room,” he said. *‘ You eould get that job if 
you asked for it.” 

x; And ] could 


recommend you for my 


present job,” Thompson said 

ete sprawled back in his easy-chair and 
blew a cloud of smoke c« rward If 
that is the case we'll take a whirl at this 
business-s« ience thing,” he decided If 
there are principles that will apply in the 
assembling room there are | iples tl 


will apply to the job you have 


learn them,” he said, kidding Thompson 
“T’'ll learn them and show you up as a bum 
master mechanic.” 
Charissa watching Pete as he rawled 


there in his easy-chair realized that his 
willingness to commence the study wa 


prompted more by an impulse to please her 
than by a wish for self-improvement. She 
loved him for his willingne but she wa 

not blind to his motive. And she was be 

coming aware of the great p logiea 
truth that a person cannot slouch physi 
cally without slouching mental! She 
knew Pete lacked the driving incentive of 


desire necessary to force him to the com 
pletion of a difficult undertaking. So she 
planned to make it harder for him to quit 
after he had commenced than 
the study. 

‘We live too far apart for the me 
together every evening,” she said. 

She suggested that the thing to do 
to give up their apartments and find one 
large enough for both familie She 
sure that if she could persuade Mrs, Thomp 
son to arrange and direct their study the 
men would be less likely to become dis 
couraged. She said that if Mrs. Thompson 
would do this she would gladly take care of 
the housework. After much d ission it 
was arranged that way. Within a month 


to continue 


n to get 


they moved into one apartment and Pete 
and Bill commenced to study the principles 
of business, 

They found that after they had ma 
tered the fundamental laws of the science 
they would have to make a spe tudy of 


accountancy and distrivution, 
thing that interests 


production, 
‘Production is the 


us,”’ they declared, 
Already Pete had decided that after he 
had had a few mont! experience 


master mechanic he would get a job 
of the producing departments of the fac- 
tory. 

The first phase of their study dealt in 
generalities, and it was on] 
and much coaxing and persuading during 
the first few weeks that Charissa and Mrs, 
Thompson were able to hold the men to the 
program they had planned, 


Vhat will this tulf get ou the 
would demand evening after evening. The 
wanted concrete informatior nething 
they could apply immediately to the condi 
tion of affairs at the factory. 

It was not until they came to a ce lera- 
tion of those three fundament the 
law of diminishing utility, the law of de 
mand and sup; ind the law of d i 
ing returr 1 i the ‘ ere 
terested And it wa it hen 
the were tudying a i of the 
boo of a company that had f i, that 
the began to grasp ‘ pl { of the 
la 

Do yu get it?”’ Pete demanded one 
nigh hen he fina ed up i the 
{ ires he had been stud | the 
books of the facto ald ’ up in 
exact the ame wa i the ere ana 
lyzed he continued pea vy fast and 
eager If the manager ‘ t et or 
laws and had t et of figure ‘ ld so 
na minute wv the net profit has | } 
aecreasing while the produ m ( 
increa gg 

‘I get it,’”” Thompson said, as excited as 
Pete over their dis¢ very. ‘kort retha 
a year they have been crowding new men 
nd new machinery into the factor th 
out af Shnager proper pace for « 
is the iw of dimi hing ret i tl 
plie e law that i in any industry t 
a aaa at which the retur pon ¢ 
and labor invested are at a maxi 





after that point is reached the ay 


Continued on Page 174 
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‘ 
N 1646 the shoemakers of Boston, complaining 
of “much bad work produced by their craft,” 
petitioned that they might be joined in one large 
company, that “all boots might be alike made 
well.” So began the extensive shoe industry of 
New England, based on good workmanship 
and a conscientious regard for the public weal, 
/ 
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New ENGLAND PROSPERITY 
and the SHOE INDUSTRY 


HE prosperity of present-day New 

England is due in no small measure to 
the continuance of the old spirit of the boot- 
makers of Boston, The policy of “good 
work and pride in it” has been the corner- 
stone of success for Lynn and Brockton, for 
Haverhill and Boston, for Manchester, Au- 
burn and Lewiston. So that today over 


half the nation is shod by New England, 


The magnitude of this industry and the 
role it plays in New England life may be 
appreciated when it is stated that the annual 
output is between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
cases of shoes, valued at $400,000,000, In 
all there are over one hundred leading com- 
munities in which some phase of the craft 
is plied, giving employment to more than 
100,000 workers. Indeed, so highly devel- 
oped and specialized is it, that whole cities 
are given over to the making of difterent 
kinds of tootgear, Brockton leads in men’s 
shoes, Lynn in women’s, while Haverhill 


sets the fashion in slipper and low-cut styles. 


As a reservoir of skilled labor New Eng- 
land offers exceptional advantages—not only 
in the shoe industry, where the character 
of the old Boston cobblers has indelibly 


left its mark, but in other lines as well. In 


Otp Cotony [RUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 


fact, one of the chief contributions to the 
stability and success of New England manu- 
facturers has been the cooperation of skilled 
and intelligent labor, Otherwise New Eng- 
land goods could never have achieved their 


present standard of quality and value. 


Add to all this the tremendous water- 
power resources of New England and the 
unexcelled railroad and shipping facilities 
she enjoys, and it is plain that her present 
title is also her future destiny—“ The Work- 


shop of the Nation,” 


New England is planning to celebrate 
the Tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ Landing — 
its own 3o0oth birthday. To commemorate 
this event fittingly, it extends to all—North, 
South and West—a cordial invitation to 
visit its historical landmarks and its vacation 
grounds by lake, sea and mountain. View 
again its old shrines— Plymouth, Province- 
town, Boston, Salem, Providence, Portsmouth 
—and while in New England make the 


office of this Company your headquarters. 


Write for our booklet “ Zhe Spirit of 


America—as shown by her vreat dow ulments, 
1620-1920,” voicing the fundamental prin- 


( iples of American liberty ; 
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Continued from Page 171 
of further labor and capital does not cause 
a proportionate increase in the value of the 
return.” 

‘That is where they have been going 
wrong in the production end of it,’’ Pete 
agreed. “But that one law doesn’t cover 
the whole situation. The prices on certain 
lines of fixtures have been cut almost to 
cost to meet competition. That shows one 
phase of the operation of the law of demand 
and supply. And I believe the law of 
diminishing utility is beginning to apply to 
the motors they have been adve rtising so 
extensively during the past year.’ 

“TI can see how the law of demand and 
supply operates,”” Thompson said, “‘but I 
can’t see how the law of diminishing utility 
applies to the motors.” 

Pete could see it clearly enough, but he 
was afraid he couldn’t make it clear to 
Thompson. ‘‘ We'll take that up later,” he 
said. ‘‘ But we have the solution there,” he 
declared, drawing his heavy brows to- 
gether and shaking his pencil at them. 
“Just those three laws and that table of 
figures.” 

In her study of domestic science Charissa 
had learned the importance of keeping 
books even for such a small household as 
theirs. She had also learned something of 
the intricacies of the subject. Though she 
had not argued the question with the men 
she had realized how necessary a knowledge 
of accountancy would be to them. Now 
she saw a chance to bring the fact home to 
them, 

‘Those figures are the analysis of the 
books of another company,” she reminded 
them shre ~wdly. “You are simply guessing 
that they y apply to the factory where you 
work.’ 

“It is a safe guess,”” Pete told her. “‘ But 
we don't intend to be satisfied with guess- 
ing,” he added, He winked at Thompson, 
pretending they had always intended to 
study the three branches of the science. 
‘“‘When we get round to it we will analyze 
the books at the factory and show that we 
know what we are t: alking about.” 

““When we've mastered the principles of 
accountancy we'll be able to do that little 
thing,”” Thompson agreed emphatically. 
“‘And if we never get a chance where we 
are working ” He paused and tapped 
the table. ‘“‘When we've mastered this 
science we'll know enough so we can make 
our own chance. With a knowledge of the 
principles of accountancy and of produc- 
tion and distribution, and with those three 
laws to guide us, we could start a factory 
of our own and make a success of it. It 
would of course be a small plant in the be- 
ginning, but with what I’ve saved and with 
what we can save during the next few years 
we could do it.” 

As the men talked, seeing clearly for the 
first time the possibilities of the science and 
the opportunities that lay ahead of them, 
their mental inertia, stolidity—-that qual- 
ity that is called mediocrity—fell away 
from them. They became eazer, alert 
discoverers exploring a highway of rare 
promise, 

Charissa had been waiting, hoping for 
this mental quickening. For months she 
had been trying indirectly, by example and 
suggestion, to correct Pete’s crude manner- 
isms and habits of speech. Now that he 
had become conscious of the possibilities of 
self-improvement she knew he would wel- 
come such corrections. She suggested that 
they all begin to improve themselves sys- 
tematically. Mrs. Thompson and the men 
were easily convinced of the value of such 
training. Later they persuaded Mrs. 
Courtney to become their mentor and 
guide. They arranged with her to call at 
their apartment, sometimes in the evening, 
occasionally for Sunday dinner. After each 
visit she would send them a list of sugges- 
suggestions they accepted and put 
into practice with avid earnestness. 

\ year passed, a year of constant study 
and sustained effort. Thompson was made 
foreman of the assembling room and Pete 
became master mechanic. As their studies 
progressed they applied the knowledge they 
gained in the management of their own 
departments; prepared graphs of good 
work and bad, spoilage, production and 
costs; brought their Tecestinanis to the 
highest possible points of effi« iency. 

A second year passed. They completed 
their study of production, of accountancy 
and distribution. Then there came a day 
when they learned that the factory man- 


tions 


| ager’s resignation had been requested and 
| that Gaines was sending experts to reorgan- 


ize the methods of the factory. 
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“We can show them how to put the 
plant back on a payi! 1g basis,”” Pete and 
Thompson declared. ‘*Those three laws 
and that table of figures are all we need.” 

They felt that in theory they were masters 
of the science of business. They wanted a 


chance to meet the experts in their own 
field. But when Gaines’ men came they 
did not rush matters. They were wis¢ 


enough to wait until the play came right. 

They learned from the superintendent 
that the stout square-faced one was Col- 
lingswood, the production superintendent 
of Gaines’ most successful factory; the 
older man, the tall one with the long narrow 
head, was Mcllvery, the financial secretary 
of Gaines’ corporation. 

“They are doing as we would do,” Pete 
told the women. “They have put ac- 
countants to work on the books and they 
are spending their time prowling through 
the workrooms. That long-faced old fellow 
stopped me as I was rushing to take charge 
of some broken machinery and asked me 
what my particular job was. I told him, 
and he took a bunch of cards from 
pocket. ‘Your name is Peter Lowell,’ 
said. ‘I’m glad to see you are on the ioe 
Peter. I'll got down to your workroom 
within a day or two and we'll get ac- 
quainted.’ 

“That was all. He just nodded and 
toddled along. But he seemed human 
enough. I'll be glad if he does give me a 
chance to get acquainted.” 

It was two days later that Mellvery 
drifted into Pete’s workroom. To him Pete 
was just one of half a hundred subordi- 
nate bosses. But it was his habit to card- 
index all such men. 

Pete’s desk was a grimy pine table that 
corner of the repair room 
On the walls above the table were grap! 
of his own devising. These were the first 
thing to attract Mell ve ry’s attention. He 
studied them with increasing interest for a 
moment or two and then asked Pete to ex- 
plain his methods. 

“We used to wait until a piece of m: 
chinery broke before we esi “di it,” Pete 
said. ‘‘Something more than a year ago 
we divided the repair crew into what we 
term the routine gang and the emergency 
gang. The routine gang works steadil 
overhauling the equipment of the factor; 
The emergency gang is what the nam 
implies. 

“*T cannot give any figures on costs pre- 
ceding the time I took charge. But here,” 
he said, t iking several cards from a filing 
cabinet, “is a comparison of the costs of 
the old method of waiting until the break 
occurred and the present method of sy 
tematic overhauling. During the past year 
half of the equipment in each department 
has been regularly overhauled and the other 
half has been left for the emergen ‘y gang 
to handle as the occasion required.’ 

By means of his graphs Pete was able to 
show convincingly the economy of the 
methods he had inaugurated. He did not 
waste time describing the details of his 
work. He assumed that the expert would 
not be interested in details 

When he finished sp aking Mellvery 
nodded in noncommittal silence. He left 
Pete and wandered through the room 
watching the men at their work. Then he 
returned and glanced again at the graphs 
that hung above Pete’s desk. 

“le you know anything 
financial condition of this factory 
asked casually. 

Pete nodded and waited. 
waited too, for a moment, 
this young mechanic. 

‘Tell me what is wrong,” 
finally, speaking s 
Pete. 

Pete had been waiting, hoping for this 
question. He reached into the drawer of 
his desk and took out a copy of the figures 
he had studied so often. But before he 
showed them to Mellve ry he pointed 
through the open door to long rows of 
motors that were in an adjoining room 
av ig shipment. 

e factory owns the patent rights on 
that type of motor,” he said. “‘The supply 
can be regulated to meet the demand.” 

Mellvery nodded again. E very body in 
the trade was aware of that fact. He won- 
dered if this fellow in greasy overalls could 
really tell him anything. 

“That being the case we can consider 
the law of demand and supply as of sec- 
ondary importance so far as those par- 
ticular motors are concerned,” Pets 
continued. 








stood in one 









about the 


he 
Mellvery 


trying to size up 


he demanded 
harply as if to disconcert 


‘The operation of the law cf 
Continued on Page 177) 
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“The Roof 
of Ages” 


A Booklet of 
Distinctive Homes 


We have published a very attractive 
booklet of Distinctive American Homes 
built with r Rite Grade Inspected” Red 
Cedar Shingles It is filled with clever 
building sugvestions and illustrated with 
actual photographs of homes and floor 
plan ‘ We will be glad to send you a 
I:nclose 2-cent stamp to de 
fray matling-cost. 


cop) free, 
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The ideal toward which modern archi- 
tecture is striving today ts /asting beauty. 

This ideal is economically available to 
the present day builder who builds with 
Red Cedar Shingles—nature’s imperish- 
able covering. 

Red Cedar Shingles are natura//y beau- 
tiful. They show not only wonderful 
variation of grain and shadings, but a 
rarer virtue, harmony with their sur 
roundings-——the foliage and the flowers. 


Combined with this ideal of archi 
tectural beauty is their atura/ perma 
nence. A “Rite-Grade Inspected” Red 
Cedar Shingle exterior will last a lifetime 
if properly nailed with hot-dipped, zinc 
coated, cut-iron nails. 


“Perm CN\CNCe 
and (harm ~ 
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Stained or unstained, Red Cedar Shin- 
gles resist all weather conditions in all 


seasons, 


Insist Upon “Rite-Grade Inspected” 
Red Cedar Shingles 


You will have greater satisfaction with 
these shingles because “ Rite-Grades” 
have passed the official Association in- 
spection for thickness, grain, grade, se- 
lection and uniform size. 

There are three grades of “Rite- 
Grades” and they are all up to grade. 
Ask your dealer what grade you need. 

Progressive lumber dealers sell “ Rite- 
Grade Inspected” Shingles. 


* 
_ 
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Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass*n, The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 
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Continued from Page 174) 
diminishing utility is of greater importance. 
From a manufacturing point of view those 
motors have a utility comparable to the 
utility of a man’s pipe. One pipe is all a 
man needs. A second is rather handy to 
have round. But more than two are a 
nuisance, 

“The similitude extends to the motors. 
They are designed for a specific heavy-duty 
purpose. After a factory has been equipped 
with them the owners might be persuaded 
to buy one or two extra as a sort of emer- 
gency insurance, but that would be the 
limit of their needs. The rest is a matter of 
demand and supply. About three years 
ago the height of what we may term the 
normal demand was reached. Since then, 
if my surmise is correct, each motor has 
been sold at an increasing ratio of cost 

“This has been but one item in the 
aggregate loss,’ Pete went on, speaking 
rapidly, so he could cover the whole sub- 
ject before MelIlvery should begin to ques- 
tion him for details. ‘‘The electrical fix- 
tures have been the principal cause of the 
decreasing profit.” 

Now he handed Mellvery the figures he 
had taken from the drawer. 

‘Those figures illustrate the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns,” he said. 
“About three years ago the factory reached 
its normal maximum of production. Since 
then by the employment of additional 
capital and labor the production has been 
increased, but because no additional space 
has been provided there has been no 
proportionate increase in the net profit. 
And because the selling prices have been 
constantly reduced to meet ¢ ompetition 
the actual net profit has decreased in 
almost inverse ratio to the increase in pro- 
dt 


action, 

‘These are my unveritied opinions,” Pete 
concluded “To answer your question 
scientifically to determine ab olutely the 
things that are wrong here—it would be 
necessary to first analyze the books of the 
factory 

“That would require a great deal of 
labor,”” MelIlvery said smoothly. ‘‘ You 


seem to have a fairly comprehensive grasp 


of the situation. Can't you suggest the 
changes that would be necessary to put the 
busine back on a paying basis?” 


‘Those motors,”’ Pete answered without 
hesitation. ‘“‘Instead of the utility of a 
pipe I'd give them the utility of tobacco. 


Tobacco can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses. So instead of making just one type 
of motor I’d make several types, and I'd 
make them wu izes to fit every po sible 
need. Then I'd popularize each type and 
each size. I'd go out after what the 


economists call the marginal cons umer 

the person who will buy an article that 
appeals to him if he can afford it, whe ther 
or not he absolutely needs it. Just as an 








illustration: Electric fans are common 
en in stores ar : offices. But the 
marginal consumer has not begun to buy 
them yet. I'd make a small fan with an 
unusuall; artistic wall bracket and by 


advertising I’d popularize it until it would 
become a part of the equipment of every 
well-appointed hotel bedroom. I'd make 
ry woman would demand 


itso attractive eve 
one or more of them for her home.” 


ou create the demand?” 


How would 
Mellvery asked 

“By advertising 

‘But by what kind of advertising?’ 

“Why, hang it, man,” Pete said impa 
tiently, ‘I'd employ advertising experts to 
tell me that.” 

“You'll do,” Mellve ry declared, appre- 
ciating Pete’s impatient reply. ‘* You'll 
do,” he repeated. ‘‘ Now tell me about the 
fixtures.” 

‘I'd cut the production down to the 
factory’s normal maximum and put the 
prices back to where they were when we 
reached that point. If I couldn’t find a 
market for them at a profitable price I'd 


} 
t 


cut out the entire line and fh sel 





manufacturing something else.”’ 

Mellve ry asked one more question, 

‘if | turned you loose on the books 
could you prepare a statement of the com- 
pany’s condition?” 

es, 

Pete’s answer, unadorned by adjectival 
embroidery, was made with the casual 
positiveness of absolute belief in his ability. 

Mellvery nodded his long head again. 

“You have some good ideas,” he ad- 


mitted. “I may b dropping in to see you 
again some day 

With that he strolled out of Pete’s repair 
room and commenced a leisurely search 
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through the factory for the other expert, 
the production superintendent, Collings- 
wood. 

“I’ve made a discovery,’ he announced 
when he found him. 

“*Not so much of a discovery as I have 
made,” Collingswood informed him. “I've 
found a new superintendent for this plant.” 

“Is that all you’ve found?” Mellvery 
asked with mild sarcasm. ‘‘ Why, man, I’ve 
discovered a new manager.” 

Collingswood thought McelIlvery was 
jesting. He had just come from the assem- 
bling room and told enthusiastically of the 
work Thompson was doing there. 

“He not only knows the details of his 
own job but he also understands the prin- 
ciples of production,” Collingswood said. 
‘““We'll have to give him a chance to apply 
his knowledge.” 

‘It doesn’t seem possible we should find 
two such men in the same plant,”” Mell very 
mused. He told of Pete’s work; of how 
Pete had explained the cause of the finan- 
cial condition of the company. 

“You go and size up my man,” he said, 
‘and I'll have a talk with yours. It won't 
do to leave them in their present positions. 
Some one cf our competitors might hear of 
them and take them away from us.” 

Later in the day, after he had talked with 
Thompson, Mellvery suggested to Collings- 
wood that they give the men an immediate 
trial. | 

‘They both know the principles of ac- | 
countaney and they both seem to have a | 
fairly clear idea of what the trouble has 
been with the organization,” he said. 
‘Let’s turn the books over to them. Let's 
tell them to make an analysis and prove 
whether or not their conclusions are correct. 
We can tell by the way they handle the job 
whether they are executives or theorists.” 

They sent for Pete and Thompson and 

tol i them their decision. 

“Weare going togive you mena chance,” 
Mc ven said. He gestured toward the 
outer oflice, where the books were, 

‘There they are,” he said. “See what 
you can find out for us. . 

Thompson could scarcely comprehend 
the situation, their opportunity had come 

) sudde nly. A number of questions 
flashed into his mind that he wanted to ask. 
But Pe te interrupted his first half-expressed 
query 
“The ;,’ he said to the two experts, as 
if Bh ng the books of such a concern 
was the easiest thing they knew how to do. 
“*We'llcommence on them in the morning.” 

As he spoke he opened the office door 
and waited for Thompson to precede him. 
As they walked down the long aisle of the 
otlice where the bookkeepers and account 
ants were working he put his hand on 
Thompson's muscular arm, and his finger 
gripped like the jaws of a trap in his 


t 
eagernes dl 
“Sh ol In’t we have asked them exactly 
what they want?’’ Thompson said. 


“We'll not ask them anything,”’ Pete 
told him. ‘This is our job. This is the 
thing we have been wanting to do. To- 
night we'll decide exactly what we want to 
learn from the books and to-morrow we'll 
set their accountants to work digginy it out 
for us. And mind now, Bill,” he cautioned, 
his blunt fingers biting deeper into the hard 
muscles of Thompson’s arm, ‘we are not 
going to touch a single book ourselves. We 
are going to appropriate that flat-topped 
desk the manager used and have the ac 
countants bring us the information we 
want. We'll go at this as if we were dire« 
tors of the company—not as if we were a 
couple of accountants.” 

“Just as you say,’ Thompson agreed 
“But for heaven's sake let go of my arm 
before you squeeze it off.” 

The following day they appropriated t 
flat-topped desk. During the next f 
days Mellvery and Collingswood looked 
on them occasionally and nodded to each 
other approvingly. 

When the work was finished—when the 
figures of the business for the pre eding 
years had been summarized and analyzed 
their report verified in every detail the 
conclusions they had reached by simply 
applying the principles of the science they 
had mastered. 

Mellvery and Collingswood in turn sub- 
mitted a report to Gaines. Their recom- 
mendations were made verbally, informally. 

“7 say the older one, the man Thom 
son, is a born produc tion expert,”’ Collings- 
wood told Gi ¥ 





ines, ‘ ne younger mar 
Lowell ll, I believe has a broader outlook 
more initiative if I am not mistaken. But 
Mr. Mcllvery does not wholly agree with 
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Are ~ than Weather ” 
Sweaters for Men,Women and Boys 


HATEVER you doin the great outdoors, wherever 
you go take a Patrick “Bigger Than Weather 
sweater with you. Made for style as well as hard 

There is a sweater that will exactly meet your 
a dependable companion in work or play. 






service. 
needs 


like all Patrick Products—are made of 
north country wool, which has made 
Look for the Patrick Label on 
mackinaw, cap, blanket, robe and 
hosiery. It is an assurance that the garment is made from 
the north country wool from sheep that thrive in the snow. 


Patrick Sweaters 
the thick, long fibre, 
Patrick cloth famous. 


sweater, great coat, 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Products. If he does not sell them, 


let us direct you to one who does. 


the Patrick Catalogue, showing styles for 
our book, “Bigger Than 


Je have two books 
men, women, and 


Weather.”’ Sent free. 


children, also 








PATRICK-DULUTH 
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No. 10 Avenue A 

Duluth, Minnesota 
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Plain colors 
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me about the placing of them. He is 
afraid Lowell is a bit too radical to be 
given the entire management of the fac- 
tory. He thinks as I do that Thompson 
should be made superintendent. 

“It isn’t that I doubt Lowell’s ability,” 
Mellvery explained. ‘‘It is simply a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the policy that 
should be followed. Lowell says the case 
requires in a sense a surgical operation. 
Instead of pursuing a policy of gradual 
change he would immediately cut the pro- 
duction of certain lines and increase the 
prices. And if the market wouldn’t stand 
an increase in prices he would stop the 
manufacture of those lines and introduce 
new lines.” 

“Does he know what 
against in introducing 
Gaines asked. 

“In a general way, yes,” 
Then he smiled. ‘‘What he 
he s says he can employ experts to te ll him. 
‘Thank you, gentlemen,” Gaines said. 

interview these men within a few 


he 


new 


would be up 
products?”’ 


Mellvery said. 


doesn’t know 


” 


“T'll 
days. 

When Pete and Thompson presented 
themselves at Gaines’ office they met a 
man of middle age, slightly bald, rather 
portly, who shook hands cordially ai.d be- 
gan complaining in a querulous humorous 
way of all chauffeurs in general and his own 
in particular. It seemed his car had balked 
twice that morning and that while they 
were trying to make up lost time they had 
been stopped and cautioned by a traffic 
cop. 

Gaines was signing letters as he talked, 
and when he had exhausted the subject of 
chauffeurs he told them in the same half- 
complaining tone that he needed a mana- 
ger for their factory. 

“Which one of you men wants to take a 
whirl at the job?"’ He.looked up from his 
writing and hurled the question with 
abrupt incisiveness. 

Unconsciously Pete’s eyes lighted with 
eagerness. He had a clear conception of 
the scope of the science he had mastered 
and of the possibilities of the offer Gaines 
was making. During the past few months 
he had without realizing the fact been pre- 
paring himself for this one position. 

But Thompson throughout their study 
had been interested only in the subject of 

production. His reaction to Gaines’ ab- 
ane question was different from Pete's. 
The firm line of his lips weakened momen- 
tarily, and in his eyes was a look of ques- 
tioning doubt. He was wondering if he 
could make good in such a position. 

Through their reactions Gaines had the 
answer he wanted. 

“‘How would you like to take charge of 
the production end?” he asked Thompson. 
And Thompson’s eyes lighted with eager- 
ness, 

“We'll décide it that way then,” Gaines 
said without waiting for Thompson's 
spoken reply. ‘We'll give you a year to 
see what you can do as superintendent.” 

He turned to Pete. ‘‘ Mcllvery says you 
have gone over the books. You know the 
figures. We'll expect at least five per cent 
net return on the capitalization. But we'll 
not be satisfied with five per cent,” he 
warned, 

Pete nodded briskly and rose to leave. 

“It will be at least six months before 
we'll be able to report much progress,’’ he 
said. 

“It will be a year before I'll look at one 
of your reports,’’ Gaines replied dryly. 

When they reached the street Thompson 
asked Pete what he was going to do first. 

Pete named the manager of the corpora- 
tion that was their most aggressive com 
petitor. “First I’m going to have Gaines’ 
lawyers show me how to make a manu 
facturers’ agreement that will not be an 
agreement in restraint of trade. Then I’m 
going to have a talk with Mr. Wharton. 

“The law of diminishing returns is the 
production superintendent’s chief concern 
and isn’t subject to any trifling,”” he said. 
“But this law of demand and supply is 
more or less an artificial law. It is subject 
to considerable regulation. I’ m going to 

talk economics to Mr. Wharton,” he said, 
smiling boyishly. “I’m good at fixing 
things. I’m going to do a little tinkering 
with the law of demand and supply.” 

After Pete had introduced himself to 
Mr. Wharton he handed him a list of the 
different lines of fixtures they were manu- 
facturing. 

“What Wharton de- 


about them? 


| manded. 


“We have reached a point in our devel- 
| opment where we must curtail our output 
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or erect new buildings to keep pace with 
the demand.’ 

‘And Gaines has told you to curtail 
produc tion? Wharton suggested. 

“No,” Pete told him. ‘Gaines has left 
the decision with me. I do not care to 
build now if I can come to a manufacturing 
agreement with you. We are both in the 
same position, I believe. We are manu- 
facturing certain lin es at almost no profit 
to meet the other’s competition. Between 
us our production practically equals the 
demand. But if either of us should discon- 
tinue the manufacture of any of these lines 
without first notifying the other, then fora 
time the demand would be greater than 
the supply, and immediately a number of 
small producers would spring up to meet 
this demand. 

“One or two of these small producers 
would survive and in time become actual 
competitors.” 

Wharton nodded in agreement. 

“But if I should notify you that at the 
end of three months I intended to discon- 
tinue certain lines you could arrange to 
increase your production to keep the sup- 
ply equal to the demand. And if you 
should notify me that you also intended to 
discontinue certain other lines I could ar- 
range my production accordingly.” 

‘Fair enough,” Wharton agreed with 
out trying to conceal his willingness 
““Which lines do you want to throw out?”’ 

‘That will be the difficult thing to agree 
upon,”’ Pete said. He checked certain 
artic les on the list he had given Wharton 

‘I’m indicating the lines | am most anxious 
to discontinue. If you are willing to do the 
same we will have a basis for some kind of 
agreement.”’ 

Without hesitation Wharton indicated 
the lines he had found unprofitable. 

Pete studied those Wharton had checked. 

““We can agree on these two,” he said. 

Wharton smiled. “I'll be as fair as you 
are,” he said. “I'll agree to two of yours.” 

It was three hours later that they came 
finally to a satisfactory agreement. 

“You are a close trader,’”” Wharton told 
Pete 

“You wouldn’t blame me if you knew 
what my directors expect of me during this 
year,’ Pete said. 

‘They are all alike, these directors,” 
Wharton stated cheerfully. “You've been 
with Gaines for some time?” he suggested. 

“T’ve been with this factory for several 
years,”’ Pete evaded. 

“You knew Wilkinson,” Wharton said, 
refe erring to the former manager of the fac- 
tory. “He was a splendid man personally 
and a delightful companion socially. But 
he was an economic illiterate,’ he added 
with a note of contempt. “I went to him 
three years ago with practically the same 
proposition we have agreed upon, and he 
refused to consider it. 


if y 


“It has been a pleasure to deal with 
you,” he said as Pete was leaving. “We 
may find other ways in which we can work 


together to mutual advantage. I'll not 
hesitate to suggest such ways.” 

Within three months Pete had discon- 
tinued certain lines as he had agreed. He 
made only one other important departure 
The factory had established its reputation 








and made money on one type of heavy- 
duty motors. But these motors were of 
specific rather than ge il util ty. Pete 
and Thompson had concluded early in 
their study that the output of the motors 
was exceedir ng the normal demand. The 
analysis they had made of the books had 
shown clearly that during the preceding 
two years the cost of selling the motors had 


been out of proportion to the cost of manu- 
facturing them. 

So Pete had called together his de 
engineers, his advertising experts and his 
sales force and had outlined a new cam- 
paign for them. 

No doubt there are in your home to-day 
at least two of the nt artistic little 
electric fans that his advertising men and a 
host of delighted women popularized that 
year. Most likely your barber cuts your 
hair with a pair ‘of motor-driven clippers 
that Pete’s e nginee rs designed. And where 
is the woman who does not possess or de- 
sire to possess one of the convenient little 
electrically operated massaging outfits 
that Charissa persuaded him to put on the 
market? 

These are but illustrations of how Pete 
applied his knowledge of the principles of 
business, 

The people who because of its utility and 
its reasonable price can be persuaded to 


signing 


} 
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Buy Lumber by Brand 

UILDERS have long been particular to know 

who manufactured the plumbing, the heating plant, the 
hardware, the cement, in fact, everything that went into the 
job except one thing, the biggest item, the one material above 
all that made the building a good one Of a poor one 

LUMBER! 

It wasn’t because the builder was careless. ‘There wasn’t 
any way for him to fe// who made the lumber. It was the one 
unbranded material. No lumber manufacturer had come for- 
ward to put his name on his product as an open pledge of 
responsibility. 

lumber was just ‘‘lumber.”’ 

This is no longer true. “The Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
largest manufacturer of Southern pine in the United States, now 
puts this trade-mark name upon its entire product: 

I THE MARK ON aE LL 
This brand on the ends of boards carries the same assurance to 
the buyer that he has a right to expect from other materials that 
bear the name of a responsible maker— ‘he assurance that the 
manufacturer stands behind his product because he has taken extra 
pains to make tt worthy. 
/ The Long-Bell trade-mark plainly identifies lumber of wz- 


form high quality. ‘Thousands of retail lumber dealers through- 
out America are Duilding trade -satisfaction with this brand. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand. 


The [onc-ReLL_ Lumber Company 


R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Manufacturer of Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum 
California White Pine Lumber, California White Pine Doors and Sash, Screen 
Doors, 3-ply Veneers; Creosoted Lumber and Timbers, Posts 


Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks 
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—that makes iron and 
steel run like water 


If you want to see and feel rea/ heat—look into one of the 
many types of high temperature industrial furnaces. You'll 
wonder w hat in the world could withgtand.those blistering blasts. 


There ss a material that will resist the tremendous temperatures 
demanded by modern industry, and that material is Fire Clay 
Refractories. 


Refractories —whose ability to withstand heat without yielding 
is necessary for the success of the operation, whether it is the 
production of steam or the refining of copper, the melting of 
glass or the treating of steel. 

For three quarters of a century, LACLEDE-CHRISTY Re- 
fractories have measured up to the highest standards of depend- 
abiiity. Because of this high quality—always uniform—they are 
more economical than ordinary kinds. ‘That’s why they are 
( ee sed by le ading firms in every industry why, indeed, they 

e the very ‘‘/oundation of indust ry. : 


Distributors in over a hundred cities. 


Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. New York, 504, Fifty East 42nd St. 


ACL 
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(Concluded from Page 178) 

buy an article they would ordinarily con- 
sider an unne« cessary luxury —the marginal 
consumers, as the economists call them 
became his special study. He developed a 
genius for creating new demands, and be- 
cause he constantly applied his knowledge 
of the three fundamental laws of business 
in all his undertakings he was consistently 
succ essful. 

His report at the end of the first year was 
satisfactory to Gaines and his associates. 
When Gaines received Pete’s second an- 
nual report he sent for M« Ilvery. 

“‘Have you verified these figures?” 
demanded. 

“Certainly,” MelIlvery said. 

“How has he done it?” Gaines asked. 
Lowell's factory during the preceding year 
ad madethe greatest net profit inits history. 

“He is a business scientist,” Mellvery 
answered. “His due to his 
snowledge of economics. His decisions are 
based upon exact knowledge—not upon his 
beliefs or intuitions 

“We'd better give him charge of all our 
factories,” Gaines suggested tentatively. 
“We'll do it,” he decided; and Mellvery 
nodded his long narrow head in enthusi- 
astic agreement. 

“We'll give Thompson Lowell’s present 
position. And we'll have to introduce them 
both to our directors. We'll invite them to 


he 


1s 


success 
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factory hands when you discovered them,” 
Gaines added in his querulous humorous 
way. “I hope they don’t eat with their 
knives. Some of our directors are inclined 
to judge a man more by his manners than 
by his mentality.” 


One Sunday morning a little more than 
a year later Charissa sat beside Pete in the 
sun parlor of their stylish apartment. Her 
hand rested affectionately in his, and in her 
dark expressive eyes was a far-away look 
that warned Pete of what was coming. 

“T’ve four id the dearest homiest home in 
the world,”’ she told him. 

She described a residence in one of the 
aristocratic suburbs of the city. She spoke 
of the artistic furnishings of the place and 
of the trees and the well-kept lawns. 

“The owner has met with financial 
reverses,”” she explained. ‘“‘He is leaving 


the city. We can even secure his se rvants 
And there is a most imposing butler,” she 
ade led appreciatively. 
Pete did not even hesitate. He had 


learned to keep step with his attractive 
wife. He had learned, too, that yielding 
gracefully to her wishes was the same as 
y ie ‘Iding gracefully to the ine vitable. 

“*Go as far as you like,” he told her with 
good-natured indulgence. ‘‘My new 
tract calls for a percentage on increased 
business, 
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con- } 


We'll pay for the place out of the 
percentage without touching my salary.” 


Nonsense 


dripping divers climbed out at his feet and 
caught sight of the gole 1 coin 

say, governor,” he called out —“‘T say 
‘old on a bit, governor! Don’t be throwing 
that or you'llhave His Majesty diving next!" 


of) 


our annual dinner. You say they were 


: Sense and 


A Scotch Calamity 


UT at a golf club in Westchester 
County, New York, a group of Scotch- 
men are wont to foregather and play a 
foursome every afternoon. A Scotchman in- 
cidentally tells this story. One of them, such 
an inveterate devotee that he had not missed 
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A Sacrifice Hit 





a day in years, suddenly absented himself ly THE baseball park at Washington an 
for ten days. His friends grew apprehen- old darky known as Wash is an institu- I a i a ha J 
sive. Finally one of the four met him on tion. For years he has not missed a game UH) Withre / Lat OORS L006 
the street downtown. In critical moments his foghorn voice from ‘ 
“Have you been ill, Mac?” he asked. the bleachers can be heard all over the ~ ory /d 
“The boys are quite worrie Ks grounds. The players long have been 1S WEVCK O16 
He received a negative headshake for familiar with his cries of admonition and 
an answer. supplication when moral support is needed. 


Most furniture that is consigned to the junk heap finds its 
Let 


Old Wash comes from Virginia and his 
daily sallies show that he keeps abreast of 


“Tt can’t be that you have bee on offended 


or lost interest in the game?’ way there because it doesn’t look good. a chair, or a 


“‘No,” Mac replied with finality, “I’ve current news regarding his race—riots and ; 
lost me ball.” lynchings in particular. table once get a scratched or marred surface and it is shoved 
Last summer the wesniaghon teem was into the store room or attic, out of sight. 
Big Words in a tight place. The opposing side had the 
- Sing ; bases full with two out and only one run You've probably done this yourself. Go pull them out. ‘ 
CONTRACTING engineer who has needed to tie the score. Doe Ayres was 


“ 7} ' ] ‘ ae 4 2 > > ‘ . 
been doing considerable railway con- pitching. Doe comes from Tennessee and You'll find the trouble is only “‘ skin deep Renew their surfaces 


struction in Cuba has noticed a sudden old Wash knows it. Ayres got two strikes with Acme Quality Varnish and you have new furniture —an 
trend among his negro laborers toward on the batter and there was a tense silence : 
higher education, he says. He has a man as he wound up to deliver the next ball. It antique perhaps—good for years and years of further service. 
of giant stature known as Sandow who has _ was suddenly broken by that foghorn 


been lording it over the section gangs by voice from the bleachers: 


his use of big words. The effect among “Oh, Lawd, Mister Doc—you hears me 
the others is noticeable already. Mister Doc! Jes’ git dis one over—an’ you 
The other day, according to the engineer, kin lynch me e to-night gg | 


Sandow and a little chunky darky, Mal- 
achi Grant, were carrying a steel rail. Ar- 
riving at the proper place the engineer 
gave the order 4, drop it. Sandow dropped 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


It is not only with furniture that trouble starts at the 


Worth Trying 
HIS is the 


time of year at which there 


his end quickly, before Malachi had got the are usually several million persons dab- | 
signal. As the othe rend struck the ground bing at smarting itching lips with witch 


the shock of which 
He was thoroughly 


hazel, spirits of camphor, glycerin lotions 
and twenty other preparations in a vair 
endeavor to rid themselves of those detest 


Malachi got a bump, 
almost squashed him. 
angered. 


Sul 


face. Moisture and grinding dirt scuffed into your floors will 


“ue ” canal ' Clas ahla tle nuisances ( 1 as cold sores 
Sandow,” he spluttered, ““you— you able little nui — known as cold sores or cause them to warp, splinter and decay. A protecting coat of 
why you is the most bumptious niggerever fever blisters. By either name they are 3 
I seed in my life.” equally annoying Acme Quality Varno-Lac would prevent this 
This same man Sandow, when discharged An eminent skin specialist was asked 


which of the common remedies he thought Rust and decay never sleep. Every minute of the day they 


was most efficacious. 
‘To tell the truth,” 


by one of the foremen, went back to his 
“study” and penned a letter to the big 
boss, in which he wound up with the state 


hover over your possessions watching for exposed surfaces. 


he replied, “*T don’t 


ment that the conduct of the foreman was think much of any of them. Cold sores are Keep all surfaces protected with Acme Quality Paints and 
i y re lan si it 4 gie oe i$ se > ca Se Vv I ast li =: ° . 
nathing mete Chan scenes Agee + welts 2, ae © we od by int -: " Finishes and they will never get in their deadly work. Save 
/ fermentation and I have found nothing . : 
that will drive them away more quickly the surface and you save all 


Tempting the King than a tablespoonful of milk of m: gnesia. 
ARRY SPARROW, business manager 


As the remedy is one which is continually 
of the New York and Chicago baseball being given to very young babies no adult 
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clubs on their tour of the world a few years _ need be afraid of trying it.” Dept. A Detroit, Mich. 

ago, received an invitation for his party to Voususry E 
attend a public féte at Brighton, England, Where Ignorance is Bliss on Chicago Minnea; " ee a Pw F Sindh 

at which the King and Queen were present. Pieasst Sted Nashville Birmine » Fort Worth t Lake City = 

For the amusement of the crowd and to ARNEY BERNARD, who acts Abe | Dallas Topeka —_ Lincoln Portland Yair 

their own profit a number of divers were Potash, a character not unknown to —<. om Pe a 

diving off the end of the pier after coins SATURDAY EVENING PosT readers, tells = | Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf 

tossed into the water by the spectators. The about a man who, in spite of the conspicu- ~~ | Au | = For the many ‘‘touching-up’’ jobs about the 
usual coin was a sixpence ora shilling. One ous Positively No Admittance sign, walked | ) yi | =] 9 < >| house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of the Americans in a burst of generosity right into the factory. ‘“‘ Hey,” said the fore ber g of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
finally ran out of shillings. English money man, pointing to the sign, ‘‘what’s the mat- ant oes | °A | We woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
meant little to him, so he fingered in his ter with you. Can’t you read?” .—¢ et 4 a Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
vest pocket and found a sovereign. He “Nu,” said the intruder. ‘Who's | IT : work and similar surfaces, and a quert of 
was about to toss this when one of the smoking?” | L } Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 
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a Betier Batiery 


The Gould Oxide Plant produces lead oxide for 
storage battery purposes only, and for the ex 
clusive use of the Gould Storage Battery 
Company. The makers of the Gould Starting 
Battery believe that by this specialization in 
oxide production, and by constant and direct 
control of the quality, they secure a greater 
uniformity in the oxide product and a funda 
mental advantage in the manufacture of storage 
batteries. 
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Teaot Mane 


readnatignt 


Dreadnaught Plates are different from all other 
battery plates in that they successfully combine 
the high capacity of “‘soft”’ plates with the long 
life and rugged strength of “‘hard” plates. But 
like ali other battery plates, the Dreadnaught 
Plate is made of lead oxide plus a containing 
structure called a ‘“‘grid.’’ Since battery plates 
are the basis of battery performance, being the 
reservoirs of power, it is apparent that better 
lead oxide means better plates and, therefore, a 
better battery. A Gould on your car will con 
vince you. 
Over 2,000 Sales and Service Stations 
can supply a Gould Battery of the 
precisely-right type and size to replace 
the battery on your car. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Plant: Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


blowing machine 
tion which contributes to the 
exceptional uniformity of 
Gould Process Oxide. 


Better Oxide Mears 


oxide through the 


an opera- 
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The Oxide Test 


A uniformity test of lead oxide 
is reproduced above by greatly en 
larged photomicrographs, not re 
touched. The dark spots or frag 
ments are oxide particles. Plate I 
shows oxide of the best quality 
procured in the open market. Note 
the lack of uniformity in the size of 
the particles compared with Plate 
II which shows Gould Made Oxide 
Dreadnaught Plates made with 
Gould Oxide give uniform resist 
ance to disintegration. No weak 
spots but even quality of the whole 
plate surface 
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HOW MANY ARE DESTITUTE 
IN EUROPE? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


What concerns him more is 
whether, if conditions in Europe are as bad 
as European bankers, manufacturers, 


| traders and politicians describe them, credit 


will do any good to them or to the United 
States. 

The situation in Russia is adduced to 
show that the institutions of civilization are 


| imperiled through the disorganization and 


chaos that follow upon depreciation of ex- 
change, unemployment and hunger. It is 
urged with great emphasis that if the struc- 
ture of international credit is permitted to 
collapse chaos will supervene over Europe; 
that therefore the very future of civilization 
depends upon such international credits as 
will maintain the solvency of the nations 
of Europe. The weakness of this argu- 
ment—apart from exaggeration—lies in the 
fact that it is assumed that international 
credits are the only thing lacking to insure 
the stabilization and reconstruction of the 
nations of Europe. If this were the case we 
may be sure that private credits would not 
have been so long withheld. 

A pretty plan for the reconstruction of 
Europe has been advanced by a prominent 
British official. It runs to the effect that it 
is the duty of the two strong nations of the 
world—namely, the British Empire and the 
United States—to tidy up the world. When 
tactfully suggested the proposition affirms 


| that these two nations possess the capital 


to tidy up the world; when frankly stated 
it is implied that these two alone possess 
the capacity. The suggestion is merely 
another aspect of the theory of Anglo- 
American alliance. From the standpoint of 
pure finance it would probably represent 
the safest procedure for our country. But 
it would at once divide the world into two 
camps and nothing would ever convince 
the other nations of Europe that they were 
being tidied up for their advantage and not 
for ours. The day may come when regula- 
tion of the affairs of the world by an Anglo- 
American alliance will appear necessary, 
but to-day the proposal has few more 
adherents in this country than in the Latin 
countries. 


Various Views of Dollar Credits 


When the E uropean suggests credits it is 
proper to inquire what is to be done with 
them. Different groups in the different 
countries have different purposes. The 
most obvious use for American credits 
would be for the purchase of materials and 
commodities produced in the United States. 
But more is desired than this. Credit is de- 
sired for world trade. If an Italian manu- 
facturer requires copper, cotton and rubber 
it does him little good to procure credits for 
American copper and cotton if he has no 
way of buying rubber. It was found im- 
possible during the war to hold the nations 
of the Entente down to the rule of employ- 
ing American credits for articles produced 
in the United States. Certainly the dif- 
ficulty would be much greater with the 
prob lems of reconstruction. 

The nations of the Entente and the 
enemy countries frankly state that they 
wish to borrow for internal use, to stabilize 
exchange, lighten taxes, facilitate govern- 
mental subsidies and in general to aid in 
the return of industry from collectivistic to 
private operation. In the case of France 
and Italy American credits are desired for 
the purpose of chartering American bot- 
toms in order to escape the excessive char- 
ter rates to which the shippers of these 
countries are still subjected. 

Credits are desired for deferment of in- 
terest on loans and indeed for the deferment 
of amortization. There are financiers in the 
United States as well as in Europe who be- 
lieve that in the long run it would prove 
profitable for us to cancel the loans of 
$16,000,000,000 to the Allies, believing it 
better for us to have manufacturing and 
trading than to accept payment in com- 
modities to the detriment of our own indus- 
tries. But it would be one thing to have | 
stated now that our loans are canceled and 
another thing for us to find out later that 
they cannot be paid. The Central Powers 

wish loans for the purchase of raw materials 
and for the payment of indemnity. There 
is something almost ghastly, certainly bi- 
zarre, in the proposition that the defeated 
country shall borrow money from one 


victor in order to pay indemnity to the fel- 
low victors. 

All solicitors for American credits appear 
to have overlooked the fact that our cur- 
rency is inflated. It is difficult to measure 
the degree of inflation of our currency. 
The medium of inflation is Federal Reserve 
Notes only in part; to a greater extent it is 
due to the circulation of Liberty Bonds 
that are used in commercial transactions, 
not alone as securities but as though they 
were greenbacks. 

The political reasons for international 
credits are not alone of international char- 
acter; they have usually a more or less 
pronounced internal basis. The ability to 
procure foreign credits is joker and four 
aces in the hand of the cabinet in every 
European country. What a premier can 
procure outside is quite as important as 
what he can do inside. 


Europe’s Immediate Food Need 


Every nation in Europe needs to reform 
the fiscal system, increase taxation, reduce 
expenditure, eliminate national waste of 
military, political or civilian nature, cease 
printing paper money and contract the 
existing note circulation, check import of 
nonessentials, increase production and re- 
duce domestic consumption in order to 
increase export. When these reforms are 
introduced the actual credit needs of the 
several nations of Europe will be measura- 
ble. Until these reforms are undertaken, 
loans merely represent stop-gapping. Loans 
extended at present are more liable to pass 
into the sewer of waste than to be incor- 
porated into the edifice of reconstruction. 
It does no good to loan to a nation not at 
work. When the actual needs of Europe are 
thus made clear—in the same sense that a 
business man must make his needs clear to 
his banker—only then will it be pos- 
sible to say whether the credits needed can 
be procured through commercial channels 
or require governmental action. It is the 
view of competent financial minds here and 
abroad that when the nations of Europe 
are conducting their affairs properly the 
credits her industries can profitably use 
may be procured theoush commercial chan- 
nels, a view that has been propounded by 
Herbert Hoover since the Armistice. The 
attitude of people in Europe will be different 
when their politicians let them see that 
commercial interests there must secure 
credits from commercial interests here, not 
nations there from the nation here. 

The humanitarian argument for credits 
is based upon the bald proposition that 
people will die of hunger, cold and the 
diseases that spring from them unless cred- 
its are extended. This statement is true, 
and it is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent an estimate of the magnitude of the 
calamity that is impending and discuss the 
measure of our responsibility. Obviously 
we deal here with a fact of the first order of 
human magnitude. All the other argu- 
ments for credits deal more or less with 
problems of the future. The need for food 
is a problem of the day —even of the hour. 
In order to estimate our responsibility to 
the people of Europe in the matter of food 
supplies it is necessary that her food needs 
be classified as well as measured. Statisti- 
cally it is advantageous to consider the 
continent of Europe as a unit, but this 
procedure cannot be followed in a discus 
sion of destitution. It is to be conceded 
that a certain responsibility for the allevia- 
tion of conditions in Europe rests upon our 
shoulders. Conceding a responsibility, it is 
imperative that this bedefined. Theinsular 
citizen of the type of the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution wishes to contract our re- 
sponsibility to nothing. The propagandist 
of Europe endeavors to expand it to a world 
betterment. It is necessary to separate 
need of food from other needs. What are 
the indispensable food needs of Euiope until 
the coming crop? How many people will 
die unless we feed them on credit or through 
charity? To what extent, if any, are we 
contributory to the existing situation? To 
what extent does moral responsibility for 
alleviation rest upon us? And how is alle- 
viation to be accomplished? Starvation 
in Europe is expressed largely through in- 
crease in the death rate from diseases of 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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What are the Facts about 
Shoe Quality and Prices? 


¢T-HE shoe wearer these days finds himself wondering just what 
is the lowest safe price for a serviceable shoe —and whether 
any shoe can justify some of the “exclusive” prices. 
lt he will just remember principles, he will find REGAL an uniail- 
ing resource. Its Nation-wide business, its command of fine leathers, 
and its sound policy of moderate profits assure you the very finest 
leathers, styled to the minute, at encouraging value-giving prices. 


Saty Rees! Strain REGAL SHOE COMPANY = 4750 


Great Metropo ttan in other 


Cites 268 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. Cities and Towns 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

infec tionand debility. Destitutionismainly 
a condition in cities 

\ statement of the food needs of Europe 
may be confined to a consideration of 
breadstuff 1D needs feeding stuffs 
badly, but no program of importation of 
feeding stuffs could materially affect the 
output of meat and dairy products prior 
to the next crop. The program of feeding 
stuffs is not an emergency program. Eu- 
rope needs vegetable oils, but these are not 
available in the United States, and the 
le may be said of rice and legumes. 
i not purchase sugar from us, 
is instead a competitor against us. If 
ype procures the breadstuffs she needs 
and a certain 
amount of tinned milk—her crucial prob- 











during this critical period 


lems will have been solved. We confine our 
consideration therefore solely to bread- 
bantt 


Before the war the annual import re- 
importing nations of 
Europe was in the neighborhood of 14,- 
000,000 tons of bread grains. Some 
5,000,000 tons were supplied by Russia, 
Rur ia and Bulgaria; the remainder was 
procured from overseas. The United States 
had almost ceased to be a wheat-exporting 
nation At the average price in the pre- 
war period 14,000,000 tons of wheat cost 
delivered in Europe in the neighborhood of 
S600 000,000 

The 1919 wheat and rye crop in Europe 
was a war crop planted two months before 
the Armistice. The acre age Was low, there 
was little fertilizer used and the seeding 
was done on a poorly prepared soil. The 
tand promised well until June, when un 
toward climatic conditions reduced the 
yield in most sections of the Continent. 
Not only was the crop short, but the carry- 
ing power of the grain in publie nutrition 
is reduced by breakdown in distribution. 
With normal distribution 1,000,000 tons of 
vheat is worth far more than with defective 
istribution 

The breakdown of distribution in Europe 
has two causes—failure of transport and 
palsy of barter Coal is very 
every country. Everywhere railway equip- 
ment shows the wear and tear of war. The 
new boundarie act for the moment as 
barrier The antagonisms of war 
have not yet yie ed to the impul es of 
trade. The wide variations in the rates of 
exchange check barter Because of lack 
of resumptior of industry the importing 
countries have few commodities demanded 
by the exporting countries; and in a par- 
ticular country the cities have little to offer 
r To have or not to 
* wants available for 


quirements of the 


scarce in 


to trade 


the grower In ex 
have what the farn 
immediate exchange makes the greatest 
difference in procuring what he ha Not a 
] bution of foodstuffs is 





ingle step ind 
normal in a single Continental country to- 


day. Inefficient distribution means areas of 


earcity or vacuun certain sections of the 
population, even UW the total supply be 

itistically sufficient for a minimal ration. 
Thus many cities suffer from actual scarcity 


and from what might be termed induced 


The Cost of Wheat to Europe 


} 


luced 


Owing to re acreage and partial 
crop failure the statistical requirements of 
the importing nations of Europe for the 
between 18,000,000 and 
From Russia little is to be 
expected; the crop is short, transportation 
disorganized, and if the blockade were 
lifted to-day any material exportation dur- 
r the next six months would be improb- 
able. The exportable surplus of Rumania 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes is probably a million and a half 
ton Though recognizing that the crop of 
1919 in Europe was eve ry where reduced, it 
is certain that the people of the Continent 
would regard themselves as fortunate if 


preset t vear lhe 


20,000,000 ton 


tated amount will have to come from 
overseas; and in Australia, the Argentine, 
Canada and the United States the amount 
tated is statistically available. 

The price of wheat in the currencies of 
the selling nations is much higher than be 
fore the war. The increase in price is still 
further exaggerated if the importing na 
tions must buy the currencies of the selling 
in order to make payment. If the 
Europe could pur 


they could procure the pre war import. This 


nation 


importing nations of 


chase with gold the 14,000,000 tons would 
cost in the neighborl vod of $1,500,000,000. 
If Europe were to import 14,000,000 tons of 


wheat during thi year in the proportions 
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SANICO 


The RUST - PROOF PORCELAIN RANGE 


required by each nation at the current 
rates of exchange of the currencies in 
Europe the cost in terms of par would be 
about $4,000,000,000. A comparison of the 
three figures in millions of dollars—600 
1500—4000—illustrates that at par the 
problem would be serious enough for the 
importing nations. Under the present de- 
preciation of exchange the difficulties are so 
enormously increased as to make explicable 
the most extreme and desperate efforts to 
procure credits. It is not permissible in the 
strict sense to single outa particular object 
of importation—wheat—since this is com 
petitive with otherimportations, like cotton 
and copper; but since wheat constitutes 
one of the heaviest importations it affords 
a good illustration of the situation. 


Natural Needs Analyzed 


Before the war the continent of Europe, 
excluding Russia, did not have a balance of 
trade in commodities. Imports exceeded 
exports and the difference was paid out of 
four invisible resources: Interest and divi 
dends from foreign investments, largely in 
the United States; American charters of 
European tonnage; 
ican tourist in Europe; remittances of 
European emigrants from America to Eu- 
rope. Europe before the war did not manu- 
facture enough to maintain parity of 
exchange in the absence of these four re- 
sources. Europe now cannot maintain par- 
ity of exchange in the absence of these four 
resources, and this entirely apart from war 
losses. The last three of the four named 
invisible Europe are non 
existent at present; and the first 
of foreign investments—has been greatly 
reduced by sale of securities during the war. 
Unless Europe wishes to export gold—al- 
ready seriously depleted—she can procure 
imports in excess of the value of her avail- 
able exports either through credits extended 
by the selling nations or by buying in the 
open market the currencies of the selling 
nations, with the result of progressive 
further depreciation of exchange. Obviously 


resources of 


possession 


every increase in the production of com- | 


modities for export from Europe reduces by 
that much her credit requirements and her 
purchase of foreign money. In the ultimate 
analysis the recovery of Europe depends 
upon stimulation of production, not merely 
to but beyond the prewar level, aided 
later by the resumption of tourists’ travel 
in Europe and immigrant remittances from 
abroad. 

The need of each nation must be analyzed 
upon its merits. Contrasting the different 
nations, the needs are of different orders of 
urgency; and within a particular nation 
the needs are of different orders of urgency 
Within each country we may distinguish 
three orders of need: Need whose allevia- 
tion 1s of political Importance; need whose 
alleviation is of economic Importance; ar d 
need whose alleviation is of direct humar 
itarian importance. The last need must be 
considered carefully, because herein lies the 
lefinition of our responsibility 

We were not responsible for the condi 
tions in food supply in which the countrie 
of Europe found themselves when they 
harvested the crops of 1919. We had ful 
filled all our obligations. The interallied 
food programs for the crop year 1918-19 
were fulfilled by us to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France and Italy on credits from 
our treasury. The food agreements of the 
United States War Trade Board with Nor 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland were fulfilled. Foods were fur- 
nished to the liberated countries —Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and the 
Kingdom of theSerbs, Croatsand Slovenes 
on credit in amounts sufficient to carry 
them over into the new crop year with im 
provement in national health. We sold to 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy or 
credit the foodstuffs supplied by them to 
Austria on credit Germany procured 
through purchase at governmental rate: 
largely with gold —the foods allotted her at 
the Brussels conference in accordance with 
the terms of the Armistice. In additior 
large amounts of foodstuffs were dispatched 
to the Near East and to the East Balti 
States as a measure of relief. Every obliga 
tion undertaken by this country has been 
faithfully fulfilled by Herbert Hoover, with 
maximum protection of American interest 
at home and abroad. Europe's present need 
for food is solely the expression of her nor 
mal need of importation of food, plus defi- 
ciencies directly resulting from war 

The five neutral nations contiguous to 
Germany have gained in wealth during the 
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To American Citizens: 


One by one the great disease scourges of the human 
race are being controlled or conquered—smallpox, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever have lost their deadly 
grip—are beaten. 

America has led the world in such work, and now 
the most dangerous of these destructive plagues is to 
meet the same open, unfaltering attack of science, 
backed by direct information and education for the 
whole public. 


The diseases to be attacked are known as the venereal 
diseases. They are the most dangerous infections prev- 
alent in the country today. They occasion more ill- 
health; physical handicaps, unhappiness, unnecessary 
suffering and economic loss than any others. But they 
can be controlled and cured. Success in the campaign 
depends on everyone's gaining a comprehensive 
knowledge of the American Plan for combating them. 
The Saturday Evening Post and other publications 
will be used to keep the public informed of the prog- 
ress being made by the Governmental and scientific 
agencies engaged in the task of promoting social 
hygiene. 


The keynote of the campaign will be the word LEARN. 
Only by spreading proper and adequate knowledge 
can the task be successfully accomplished. 


All Americans are obligated by citizenship to help in 
the great work ahead by learning—by simply famil- 
iarizing themselves with the essentials of social 
hygiene deemed necessary by the Government. 
LEARN and you will have discharged a real duty to 
your country and to the finer, stronger generations to 
come—you will have insured a healthier America and 
Americans for all time. 


1920 


January 15, 
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Upon the publi realization of its responsibilities depends 
the ICE the American Plan of campaign against the venereal 
clisease Ed ition 1 nes iry first step. Every citizen should 
be adequately informed on the subject and lend moral and material 
support to the work 
Rupert Blue, Surgeon General, United Stat: Publi 
Health Service 
Merritt W. Ireland, Surgeon General, U.S. Army 
William C. Braisted, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy 


Thomas A. Storey, Exec. Sec'y, Interdepartmental Soci 
Hygiene Board 
William F. Snow, General Director, American So 


Hygiene Association, In 








For Mothers, Fathers, Employers— 
Every Man and. Woman 


Will Irwin has written a timely and tremendously interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Conquering an Old Enemy.”’ It should be read by 
every man and woman. It explains much that has long been un 
tells of the details of the American Plan— points out 
economic reasons why the problems of social hygiene present 
a vital, unavoidable issue to the American People. A copy will 
be sent on request. Send 10 cents to cover expense of mailing 


explained 


and printing. 


The American Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 
105 West Fortieth Street New York City 


The national agencies codperating in the American Plan and Sup- 
of health are 
Health 


tal Hy gi 


porting the state boards 


The United States Public Service 


The Interdepartmental Sox ne Board 
The American Social Hygiene Association 


The Army and Navy 
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war, though they were compelled to make 
loans to both sides. They need approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of wheat. They also 
need concentrates if they are to restore 
their animal industries. Though the cur- 
rencies of these countries are much lower 
than they were a year ago, they are amply 
able to cover their requirements without 
foreign credits. 

Indeed if the arguments based on world 
economics apply to these nations to any- 
thing like the extent that they are alleged 
to apply to the United States—and in 
fact they must apply still more —these 
nations should extend credits to their ex- 
hausted neighbors. Spain is in position to 
grant material credits to Italy, France and 
Germany. 

The United Kingdom will need to import 
at least 5,000,000 tons of wheat. This 
amount of wheat is piled up in the Argen- 
tine, Australia and Canada, though possi- 
bly the forecast of crop failure in Australia 
may reduce her exportable surplus. In 
addition there are wheat and rice in India. 
The depreciation of the pound sterling is 
comparatively moderate and the United 
Kingdom could afford to purchase any- 
where in the world and still keep the cost of 
subsistence much below that in Germany, 
France and Italy. The United Kingdom, 
unlike Italy and France, is a seller as well 
as a buyer of basic materials and has such 
valuable assets as jute, rubber and tin to 
offset her requirements of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

The conditions in the United Kingdom 
are the best in Europe. There is no hunger. 
Indeed the nutrition of the people was 
positively improved during the war as the 
result of an efficient and equitable system 
of rationing. The method of finance by 
which the United Kingdom would pay the 
colonies for wheat would be a family 
affair. Certainly a claim for credit for 
foodstuffs in the United States cannot be 
founded upon any desire of the United 
Kingdom to avoid such obligations to the 
distant dominions as would increase their 
influence in the British Empire at the 
expense of that of the United Kingdom. 
Foreign securities in large amounts still 
lie in the United Kingdom and her shipping 
facilities represent a heavy asset. 

The failure of the wheat crop in France 
leaves her with a deficiency of 
3,000,000 tons. Regarding the country as 
a unit the writer, with every sympathy for 
the people, is not convinced that the im- 
portation of this grain is insurmountable 
except through governmental credits. War 
exhaustion and political incapacity have 
combined in France to defer reform in 
internal policy most sorely needed. The 
fiseal policy of Klotz was the weakness of the 
Clémenceau cabinet and loans to France 
under that policy would have been largely 
dissipated in waste. The thrift and indus- 
try of the French peasant are famous, but 
at present the results are wasted in Paris. 
The best friends of France recognize that 
the sooner she faces essential reforms the 
better; and it is no kindness to France to 
make loans to her of which she would see 
little result when the-day of payment ar- 
rives. Imports are almost four times the 
exports, expenditures twice the revenue. 
France holds still a goodly volume of foreign 
investments that could certainly be made 
to serve as security for commercial credits, 


some 


Possible But Difficult 


Failure of the wheat crop in Italy was 
not so grave as in France, and less impor- 
tant because Italy has also rice and maize. 
Che import requirements may be stated 
statistically at 2,000,000 tons, but in fact 
are probably lower, because it is possible 
to increase the consumption of polenta, 
Italy holds few foreign securities. She 
will, however, reacquire invisible resources 


as soon as demobilized Italian workmen 
resume their labors in North and South 


America and reéstablish transmission of 
remittances, Italy is making praise- 
worthy efforts at increase of taxation; but 
her national expenditures, particularly in 
the direction of military outlay, may be 
said to be almost uncontrolled. Imports 
are almost three times the exports, expen- 
ditures three times the revenue. The prob- 
lem of internal distribution is very difficult 
on account of scarcity of coal, which seri- 
ously hampers the transport of grain to the 
cities and country districts that do not 
grow grain. All in all, the solution of the 
problem through commercial credits would 
seem to be possible, though confessedly 
very difficult, 
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Belgium has handled her internal affairs 
since the Armistice very well indeed. She 
has to import more than three-quarters of 
her foodstuffs. Up to the present she has 
been able to procure dollar credits in one 
way or another and it is the understanding 
of the writer that the Belgian authorities 
consider themselves in i of re- 
sources that will enable them to cover their 
requirements until the new crop. 

The situation in Belgium, France and 
Italy would be greatly relieved if,they could 
expect a first payment of German indem- 
nity in a negotiable form during the next 
six months. The postponement of ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace and the unwork- 
able character of some of the economic 
clauses have deferred the payment of 
indemnity. Unless the remaining $300,- 
000,000 in gold are withdrawn from the 
German treasury, it seems scarcely possible 
to hope that the operations of the Repara- 
tion Commission under the treaty will 
procure a payment of indemnity from Ger- 
many within six months. In each of these 
three countries is what might be termed a 
refugee problem, the result of physical 
devastation of territory. There is no 
statistical tabulation of this destitution. 
Five hundred thousand in each country 
might cover the number, but it might be a 
million in France and Italy, The needs of 
these groups deserve a sympathetic consid- 
eration apart from the statistical needs of 
the total populations, 


possession 


Germany’s Hidden Values 


Among other reforms that are upon the 
shoulders of the new German Government 
is reform in the estimates of the crops. Un- 
der these circumstances it is difficult to 
give a statistical figure for the grain require- 
ment of Germany. She has certainly a 
deficit of 2,000,000 tons and it may prove 
to be three. Germany ought not to be 
permitted to sacrifice her remaining gold re- 
serve either for indemnity or for importa- 
tion of grain, because such a step would 
constitute an economic blunder whose later 
consequences would fall upon the Entente. 

Germany possessed in the fall of 1917 
nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of foreign val- 
ues. The papers representing these holdings 
were partly in Germany, partly in the 
neutral nations contiguous to her and in 
distant neutral countries and to a consider- 
able extent in the hands of enemy property 
custodians of Allied and Associated 
Powers. The Imperial German Govern- 
ment saw no purpose In the confiscation of 
these values and the new government has 
decided against requisition of them. Some 
of them have been sold. It is constantly 
stated in the socialist press in Germany that 
many of these papers have been removed 
from Germany the Armistice and 
cached in the surrounding countries. Up to 
the present the German authorities have 
not chosen to use these values in payment 
of imports. Perhaps they cannot lay hands 
upon them. The foodstuffs imported last 
year were paid largely with gold. Germany 
to be able to raise credits 
in South America, Spain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Sweden. She ought 
not to buy any considerable volume of 
dollar credits with marks. Her chances of 
procuring credits in the United States 
would be improved if German propaganda 
in the United States were to cease. If the 
wheat needs of France, Belgium and Italy 
do not constitute a legitimate claim for 
government credits in the United States 
certainly the wheat needs of Germany can 
claim no such consideration. 

Finland has for the present few resources 
outside of products of wood. Information 
as to her stocks of food is scanty. At the 
time of the harvest it seemed that her crop 
and visible resources would leave 500,000 
people destitute. By good management, 
however, her authorities have succeeded in 
procuring resources and credits to a sur- 
prising degree. Probably 200,000 people 
will have to be fed until the next harvest; 
the number may possibly rise to 500,000. 
But the forests of Finland are good secur- 
ity. Demobilization is the economic need 
of the moment in Finland. 

The situation in Poland is very difficult. 
Of the population of nearly 30,000,000 a 
tenth are to be classed as refugee. There 
is an unfortunate but unavoidable antagon- 
ism between city and country that greatly 
hinders distribution. The conditions in 
currency, in which German marks, Polish 
marks, crowns and rubles compete for de- 
preciation, are appalling. Statistically the 

Continued on Page 189) 
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| ike a giant laborer. 


Working with the speed and power of a giant 
laborer the “AMERICAN” Locomotive Crane 
meets the demand of modern industry for the 
efficient handling of materials. 


Big industrial plants, railroads and contractors are 
reducing material handling costs, eliminating labor 


Whether operating with a lifting magnet, grab 
bucket or hook, or used as a locomotive for shift- 
ing cars, its efficiency is a matter of record on the 
cost sheets of many of our greatest corporations. 


Since 1882 we have specialized on solving material 
handling problems, and the name ‘*‘ AMERICAN” 


on a locomotive crane or other lifting machinery 
stands for maximum safety, speed and economy. 


troubles and saving time with the *‘AMERICAN” 
Locomotive Crane. 


es American Hoist & Derrick Co. Mo santjer elaee rant 
I may stand Saint Paul Minnesota mM a ie ceieiiad beter aad 
and I w1ll move Builders of “AMERICAN” , reach you in 
‘ the world” Hoisting Engines Locomotive Cran Sugar Cane Handling Machinery ee 
Electric Hoists Railroad Ditchers Marine Deck Machinery and Tackl 
Derricks Logging Equipment The Genuine ‘CROSBY "’ Wire Rope Clip 
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It Circulates Health as Well as Warmth 


The Round Oak Moistair Heating System 
symbolized by the Round Oak Indian—is 
everywhere regarded as more than a bountiful 
provider of pleasant warmth. 

The appreciation of its more than eighty 
thousand users extends beyond its thrifty util- 
ization of every fuel, beyond its steady opera- 
tion with meagre attention, beyond its nimble 
response to simple controls. 


These users hold to the conviction that what- 
ever is of true Round Oak origin should in- 
evitably excel in heating performance, a repose 
of confidence in the Round Oak Folks which 
has existed for generations. 


What they especially prize in the Round Oak 
Moistair Heating System is a continuous cir- 
culation of warm and automatically moist- 
ened air. 

Homes warmed by this system have an ever- 
changing, humidified atmosphere which is 
beneficial to health. Plants thrive and the 


furniture holds together. A temperature of 


68° feels like 75°, which saves fuel. 

It is important to mention that these advan- 
tages are enjoyed at a gratifying saving, con- 
sidering yearly rather than first costs. 


The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Michigan 
**Round Oak Folks’’ Established 1871 


MOUND OAK 


MOISTAIR HEATING SYSTEM 


Throughout the United States and Canada just one good store in each locality handles genuine Round Oak products, all of which embody 
traditional Round Oak quality and patented exclusive features: Round Oak 3-fuel Combination Range; Round Oak copper-fused boiler 

iron Chief Range; Round Oak Ironbilt Cast Range —patented gas-tight joints; Original Round Oak Heating Stoves; Round Oak Pipeless 
Furnace—clamped; Round Oak Moistair Heating System. A request to us brings complete information concerning any of these products, 


whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million 




















(Continued from Page 186) 
destitute in Poland number 5,000,000. With 
success in management this might be re- 
duced to four; with continued military 
operations on a large scale and progressive 
internal disorganization the figure might 
rise one or even two millions. The expendi- 
tures are eight times the revenues. The 
sole assets of the country are the sympathy 
of the world; faith in the future of Polish 
nationalism and Polish guardianship of 
western Europe against Russia. These can- 
not be converted into terms of commercial 
units and the requirements of Poland must 
be covered by government credits. 

Had the invasion of Slovakia by Hungary 
last summer not resulted in material de- 
struction of standing grain, Czechoslovakia 
would have covered her food needs with 
her indigenous products. She has an un- 
employed industrial class of from probably 
three to five hundred thousand, whose sub- 
sistence constitutes a grave problem. If 
she can succeed in marketing her exportable 
surplus of sugar, increase the production of 
coal, resume exportation of glass and por- 
celain and restore the operation of her tex- 
tile industries, she will be able to procure 
the grain required through commercial 
channels. 

If her recovery is delayed, however, it 
may be necessary for he rtobe given govern- 
ment credits in order to avoid unrest in 
the mining areas, whose continued opera- 
tion during this summer is so important to 
the peace of Europe. 


Austria Near Starvation 


The present Austria has a population of 
about 7,500,000 people, th —_ the number 
is being rapidly redu ed by death. The 
total food production of the country in the 
prewar period could not have covered the 
require ments of more than two and a half 
million people. In Austria to-day are prob- 
ably 1,000,000 people who must be classed 
as completely destitute and who will die 
unless fed by the outside world. Austria 
has no assets except works of art, and these 
are not readily negotiable; and it is a ques- 
tion whether these, like every other fixed 
- floating value in the country, have not 
been pl wced under lien as a source of in- 
demnits by the treaty of peace Unless it 
is contemplated that the population of 
Austria shall fall through the operations of 
death and emigration to the — of food 
production of the country—s » the crea- 
tion of a second Switze fnad would be a 
matter not of years but of decades—the 
feeding of the popul tion in excess of the 
agriculture of the country can only be ac- 
complished by annually recurring world 
charity or by allowing Austria to Join Ba- 
varia. Very naturally the oe ich instine- 
tively fear that the addition of 7,000,000 


Austrians to Bavaria would constitute an 
addition to the strength of Germany. En- 
tirely apart from the fact that this would 


represerft an additi of South German 
viewpoint versus Prussian standpoint, this 
fear is based upon a misconception of the 
present or prospective economic capacity 
of Austria. 

Hungary is apparently destined to be- 
come an agrarian state like Bulgaria, and 
may he expected to be se lf-sufficient in food- 
tuffs after she has harvested her next crop. 
She would probs ibly have been s¢ If-sufficient 
until the next crop if the country had not 
been combed by the Rumanian Army dur- 
ing the months of occupation last autumn. 
There is a large collection of refugee 3; in 
Budapest and searcity of coal and trans- 
port makes distribution of foodstuffs very 
difficult. It seems quite certain that some 
500,000 will need to be fed until the next 
crop and fed through credits, since the 






country has at present no buying power. 
It is not fully appreciated in the United 
States how ve ry severe are the operations 


of the treaty of peace with Austria and 
Hungary compared to that with Germany. 
The writer in common with other Amer- 
icans and with representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Powers who have studied 
the situation on the ground is unable to 
understand why economic clauses of such 
destructive ni iture were incorporated in the 
Austrian and Hungarian treaties of peace 
No one can discover how Hungary is to be 
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able to pay the indemnities imposed upon 
her; but she will be able to feed herself 
with indigenous foodstuffs. 

Rumania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 


Croats and Slovenes, who were carried to | 


the last crop by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, require for the coming year 
no importation of foodstuffs except special 
foods for children that are being shipped in 
by the American Relief Administration 
European Children’s Fund. These coun- 
tries have, indeed, an exportable surplus of 
bread grain. Paradoxically enough, it will 
be almost as difficult for them to sell this 
exportabie surplus as it will be for Italy to 
buy the wheat she requires. 

This grain ought to be sent either north- 
ward to Hungary, Austria and Poland or 
westward to France and Italy. But not one 
of these countries can offer in exchange the 
commodities most required — namely, cloth- 
ing for peasants, shoes, harness, agricul- 
tural machinery, hardware and equipment 
for the oil fields. The countries to the north 
could contribute structural steel and rail- 
way equipment and these are sorely needed. 
Poland has arranged to purchase a consid- 
erable amount of Rumanian grain which 
will probably be paid for with coal. The 
upper classes in these two Balkan countries 
could procure from France and Italy articles 
of luxury such as perfume, champagne, silk 
stockings and jewels in exchange for wheat; 
but such a transaction, though very much 
to the interest of French and Italian ex- 
change, is not to the economic interest of 
the common people of Rumania and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

In Armenia are 800,000 people at least 
who must be fed or they will perish. There 
is apparently an exportable surplus of food 
in Southern Russia and in Turkey, but it is 
idle to assume that it will ever reach the 
Armenians unless transferred there by the 
American dollar. There seems to have been 
no difficulty in procuring mandataries or 
other forms of government for those areas 
of the Near East capable of economic de- 
velepment and exp loitation; but for the 
feeding of Armenia the last and only re- 
source is apparently the United States. 


The Pressing Need of Flour 


The sum of these figures, representing the 
nationally destitute of the different coun- 
tries, is about 11,500,000. It is possible that 
later developments and experience in relief 
may reduce this figure to some extent. It is 
also easily possible that when the relief is 
undertaken it will be found that dissipation 
of statistical resources has occurred and 
that the figure will rise to 15,000,000, or 
even more. The statistical requirement of 
14,000,000 tons represents the bread ration 
for 100,000,000 people in Europe. The re- 
quirements of the completely destitute until 
the next harvest represent about one-eighth 
of the import requirements of breadstuffs. 
Foreign relief, largely from the United 
States, is already being supplied to the ex- 
tent of some $6,000,000 a month in support 
of a program of child feeding in Europe. 
The grain requirements of the 12,000,000 
people are to be regarded as a problem solv- 
able only on the basis of government credits 
and specifically the eredit of the United 
States. 

This corresponds to about 750,000 tons 
of flour that will suffice to cover the require 
ments until the next crop. If we were to 
add a sympathetic contribution for the 
devastated areas of Belgium, France and 
Italy the figure would rise to 900,000 tons. 
Statistically Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary should for 1920-21, with a normal 
crop and the expected acreage, cover their 
requirements just as Rumania and the 
Kingdom of the S. H.S. have already done. 
Finland, like Norway, will always be an 
importing nation. This would leave Aus- 
tria and Armenia as the sole relief problems 
to be faced after the next crop. Certainly 
could ever have foreseen that 
ienna and [frzerum would be linked in the 
deepest des titut ion of the world! 

Normal grain crops are to be expected in 
Europe next year, weather conditions per- 
mitting. A reduced yield per acre is to be 
anticipated on account of depreciation of 
equipment, lack of work animals and scar- 
city of fertilizer. Against this an increased 
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Chock Talks 


Write your own guarantee— 


Here’s how I write mine: 


“If for any reason in the world you're not 
satisfied with a piece of chocolate marked 
‘Touraine’, let me know and I'll make it 


right in a big 


” 
jay. 


Chock-full means chock-full, nothing 
less, or 1 want to know about it. 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 
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| acreage is to be expected, because the price 
will attract the peasant and the lowering of 
the count of cattle and swine—outside of 
the United Kingdom— will permit of culti- 
vation of the marginal acre. 

Nine hundred thousand tons of straight 
| flour such as is being produced in large 

amounts from the exportable surplus of 
wheat of the last crop would cost delivered 
to the various ports of Europe somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $130,000,000. If it 
should transpire, with field experience in 
the execution of the relief, that the number 
of destitute was materially smaller or 
larger this figure might be reduced to $110,- 
000,000 or it might be increased to $150,- 
000,000. The amount expended for what 
correspond to identical purposes from the 
date of the Armistice until the harvesting 
of the last crop was nearly $500,000,000 
and the reduction in the figure indicates a 
great amelioration. Outside of disastrous 
crop failure the amelioration during the 
present crop year ought to be greater than 
last year, because despite all deficiencies in 
| labor, machinery and fertilizer the coming 
crop is a peace crop and the last crop was 
a war crop. 

It is believed by the writer that under 
the totality of circumstances this program 
constitutes a moral obligation of the United 
States. With the completion of this pro- 
gram it is to be anticipated that the moral 
obligation of the United States is concluded 
and from thence the needs of the world 
must be met by human energy applied 
through commercial channels, except in the 
sense that charity will continue nationally 
to be operative as before the war. 

Nine hundred thousand tons of flour 
corresponds to fifteen per cent of the flour 
value of our exportable surplus of wheat. 
So-called straight flour is a grade that the 
United States Grain Corporation has found 
it difficult to sell in this country on a large 
scale, though the price has been rigidly 
held down. The exportation of this 
amount of flour would not create any 
scarcity in the flour supply of the country, 
since it would be withdrawn from the ex- 
portable surplus of wheat and the capacity 
of the mills would not be taxed to accom- 
plish the additional output. The wheat 
| involved, like the rest of the exportable 


| 
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surplus, must be marketed under the pro- 
visions of the Grain Act in order to fulfill 
the fixed price to the grower, 

Could not other wheat-exporting coun- 
tries aid? Argentina has a surplus, but 
there is no prospect of any sale of this 
grain to the countries requiring it for the 
destitute. The credit facilities of Argen- 
tina will be stretched to meet the impor- 
tunities of the other countries of Europe. 
Outside of the Argentine practically all the 
surplus wheat of the world is in the do- 
minions of the British Empire. It is 
hardly to be expected that Canada, Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa should sell wheat 
to destitute nations, because they must 
give preferential treatment to the mother 
country. It is not to be expected that 
France and Italy should buy wheat in com- 
mercial transactions and sell on credit to 
the destitute nations or buy on credit and 
resell to them on credit. The United 
Kingdom ought to participate in the sales 
on credit either in the shape of wheat or of 
ocean tonnage. 

Finally the question will be asked 
whether the sum involved—say one hun- 
dred and thirty millions—cannot be used to 
cheapen the price of flour in the United 
States. Flour is now by far the cheapest 
food in the country. We spend less than 
fifteen dollars a year in flour for about one- 
third of our calories and give out about one 
hundred and sixty dollars for the remaining 
two-thirds. If $130,000,000 were applied 
to our flour bill as a nation it would 
amount to about eight per cent reduction. 
This reduction would appear in the price 
of flour; it is doubtful if it would appear in 
the retail price of bakers’ bread. 

But beyond all this are larger considera- 
tions of policy. Congressional action did 
not contemplate the use of the fund of the 
United States Grain Corporation for bread 
subsidy. Subsidy of food is not the way to 
reduce the cost of living. European nations 
who have had bread subsidy for several 
years groan under the burden thus imposed 
upon the public treasury. France has an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the bread sub- 
sidy and England will follow. The results 
of state subsidy are vicious in many direc- 
tions, but in the final analysis most vicious 
upon the consumer, 
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Scores of chemists 


Many chemists help to solve your food problems—which are also 
our problems. 


At our Chicago plant alone we have a laboratory with 70 chemists; 
and we have 10 more laboratories at other plants. 


The experts in this department analyze all raw materials used, to 
test their purity. 


They supervise the admixture of preparations that are used in 
curing meats—thus insuring the uniform and standard quality that 
has made our hams and bacons the leaders in the trade. 


' They are continually experimenting to find new uses for by-products 


so as to prevent waste, and they are always striving for more 
economical methods of manufacture. 


And our whole expense for chemical research and analysis is only 
s of a cent per pound of product sold. Broadly speaking, this is 


100 


not an expense, it is an economy! 


This is the kind of service that can be best given by a large business 
organization. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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HAT roadside inn serves Clicquot 

Club—sparkling off the ice? That's 
the placeto go after a long spin. The 
first cooling mouthful makes your 
parched throat eager for the whole bot- 
tle. You can drink Clicquot ice-cold, 
because the mildly stimulating pure gin- 
ger protects from sudden chill. 


Clicquot is real Jamaica ginger, pure 
juice of lemon and lime, clean cane 
sugar, crystal spring water, highly car- 
bonated. Buy. it by the case from your 
grocer or druggist, and help your whole 
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